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Introduction 


One hundred years after the end of the colonial era, Mexico was poised be- 
tween an uncertain future and a deeply contested past. In September 1910, 
lavish centennial celebrations were held to commemorate Miguel Hidalgo’s 
declaration of Mexican independence—parades, the dedication of monu- 
ments, banquets, and similar festivities—and in a display of nationalist pride, 
many of these activities showcased Mexico’s newly excavated archaeological 
buildings and zones. For the administration of Porfirio Diaz, Mexico’s archaeo- 
logical legacy had come to play an ever more important role in the iconogra- 
phy of emerging Mexican nationalism. A crucial part of that effort was the 
propagation of Mexico’s archaeological legacy through an international com- 
munity of increasingly professionalized archaeologists and historians, such 
as the International Congress of Americanists (ICA), who were meeting that 
September in Mexico in honor of the centennial celebration. As part of the 
celebration, a group of dignitaries and international scholars from the ICA 
were led on a tour through the ruins of the city of Teotihuacán and its show- 
piece, the Pyramid of the Sun.! Their reactions to what they experienced on 
that tour and their conflicted relationship with the man who led it—Mexico’s 
first Inspector General and Conservator of Archaeological Monuments—will 
provide key insights into a host of complex associations between archaeology, 
professionalization, and nationalism in Mexico. 

Throughout the late nineteenth century, as nations underwent rapid mod- 
ernization, they were also increasingly invested in the exploration and exploi- 
tation of their past. For emerging nation-states, archaeology played a crucial 
role in defining their philosophical, racial, and cultural heritages and political 
futures. In this, Mexico was no exception, and in many ways the Porfirian en- 
gagement with the nation’s archaeological resources is exemplary of this con- 
flicted process. To control the archaeological zones, emerging artifacts, and 
presentation and interpretation of these materials was to control the presen- 
tation of the Mexican nation. 

It is no coincidence that the International School of American Archaeology 
and Ethnology, cofounded by the Mexican and Prussian governments, had 
been inaugurated in January 1910, the same year as the centennial celebrations. 
The legacy of this school would gradually transform the field of archaeology 
in Mexico. Where once the Mexican government had employed enthusiastic 


1 International Congress of Americanists, Second Session, Sept 1910 (México: Imp. Del Museo N. 
De Arqueologia, Historia y Etnologia, 1912): 29-34. 
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amateurs, it would now train professionals to replace those who had initi- 
ated work in the field. Franz Boas succinctly articulated the purpose of the 
school: “In founding the School, the Patrons and Protectors determined that 
it should be the object of the establishment to promote in every possible way 
scientific research relating to the archaeology and ethnology of Mexico and 
the adjoining countries.”? The opening of the school came after years of plan- 
ning and was the culmination of a long period of contentious struggle in the 
field of archaeology, the repercussions of which were felt long after the end 
of the Porfirian period. This story is about that struggle, those who waged it, 
and the issues at stake. The actors in this struggle included the Mexican gov- 
ernment, an international community of scientists and scholars, fortune hunt- 
ers, amateur archaeologists, grave robbers, journalists, adventurers, and a host 
of others. 

One of the key figures in this story, whose career is in many ways emblem- 
atic of the issues at play, is the gentleman who led the Ica on a personal tour 
of the excavated city of Teotihuacan—Leopoldo Batres, the Inspector General 
and Conservator of Archaeological Monuments. The site of Teotihuacan, and 
in particular the newly uncovered Pyramid of the Sun, served as Mexico’s ar- 
chaeological showcase. It was intended to impress upon its visitors the gran- 
deur and power of Mexico’s archaeological riches, and Batres—who had 
personally championed the project and supervised its excavation—expected 
to be praised for his work; to his surprise, he would be widely condemned by 
the international community of “scientific” archaeologists after the confer- 
ence. The reasons for this are complex and lie at the heart of the story of the 
professionalization of archaeology in Mexico. 

The contradictions that are exemplified in this moment are in part a reflec- 
tion of two conflicting understandings of the value and uses of archaeology, 
both of which were in ascendancy during the Porfirian period: the first, a po- 
litical understanding that embraced archaeology's potential use for national- 
ist and ideological ends, and second, a scientific understanding that sought to 
divest archaeology of the trappings of romance, myth, and legend. Exploiting 
archaeological artifacts primarily for their political and rhetorical value had 
problematic scientific consequences, particularly when control of those arti- 
facts was in the hands of corrupt or ill-trained government officials; these con- 
sequences included botched restorations, misclassified artifacts, looting, and 
wildly ahistorical interpretations of the scientific evidence. But it was equally 
true that approaching Mexico's archaeological history in purely scientific terms 


2 Franz Boas, “Summary of the Work of the International School of American Archaeology and 
Ethnology in Mexico,” American Anthropologist 17, no. 2 (April-June, 1915), 384. 
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carried political consequences, not least in subjecting Mexico’s national patri- 
mony to the authority of European schools of thought. These tensions were 
thrown into dramatically sharp relief by Mexico's centennial celebrations. 

As I will show below, these two perspectives on archaeology in Mexico— 
scientific and political, internationalist and nationalist, and professional and 
amateur—will prove to be inextricably linked. Indeed, the virulent opposi- 
tion to Batres, although largely framed in terms of a lack of “professionalism,” 
was also deeply informed by Eurocentric prejudices. Throughout his career, 
Batres praised the American origins of Mexico’s Indigenous population and 
even went so far as to claim that Mexican archaeological monuments were 
superior to Egyptian ruins. Between 1906 and 1910, he published these favor- 
able comparisons on at least four occasions in El Imparcial.? I will argue that 
his willingness to push this “American agenda” and flaunt his American origin 
was an important factor in his unpopularity among his would-be peers in the 
international community of archaeologists and scholars, who almost uniform- 
ly remained deeply committed to a world-historical narrative that situated 
Mexico on the periphery. As archaeology grew increasingly professionalized, 
the tendency to characterize those from the New World as amateurish and to 
equate professionalism with European training would become increasingly 
entrenched. 

As an iconic image that simultaneously evoked the power of the Porfirian 
state and the grandeur of Mexico’s Aztec past, the newly excavated Pyramid of 
the Sun played a central role in the centennial celebrations. Correspondingly, 
as host of that year's ICA, Batres intended that his tour of the Pyramid of the 
Sun should highlight the grandeur of the Mexican state and his own status 
within the archaeological community, but for the foreign representatives, un- 
surprisingly, the tour instead only highlighted the need for rigorous standards 
of practice in the field of archaeology. They were dismayed to discover that 
Batres had stripped the temple of its murals, and rumors abounded, in fact, 
that he had removed them from the walls and sold them to line his own pock- 
ets. Whether justified or not, for such stories of incompetence and corruption 
to be associated with arguably the most powerful figure in Mexican archaeol- 
ogy was indicative of the dismay that foreign archaeologists felt at having a 
political appointee, who was essentially untrained, in such a prominent po- 
sition. If they could not directly control the field of archaeology in Mexico 
themselves, they nonetheless felt it crucial that someone who was educated 


3 Sonia Lombardo de Ruiz, El pasado prehispánico en la cultura nacional (Memoria hem- 
erográfica, 1877-191) Volumen 11, El Imparcial, 1897-1911 (México, DF: Instituto Nacional de 
Antropología e Historia, 1994), 281, 369, 403, 543, 545. 
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in a European scientific tradition should occupy the position of Inspector 
General. By design, it would be someone involved in the International School 
of American Archaeology, Manuel Gamio, who would eventually assume 
Batres’s governmental position. Yet Batres would not surrender his authority 
easily. The Porfirian understanding of the value and function of archaeology 
was fundamentally political, rather than scientific, and this is underscored by 
the fact that—despite the power, verbosity, interference, and increasing in- 
fluence of the international archaeological community—it took nothing less 
than the Mexican Revolution and the exile of President Díaz to dislodge Batres 
from his position. 


Rise of Professionalism 


In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, in Mexico as elsewhere, the as- 
cendancy of the haute bourgeoisie was accompanied by the rise of the profes- 
sional classes, such as doctors, lawyers, and engineers. In particular, scientists 
expanded and professionalized their fields of interest; areas of knowledge that 
had belonged to the humanities before this era (antiquarianism and the study 
of ancient cultures, for example) began to be transformed into the scientific 
field of anthropology, which encompassed archaeology, linguistics, ethnology, 
and paleontology. The archaeologist Daniel Brinton, in 1894, celebrated this 
emerging field of the study of man: 


There is no other word which so thoroughly expresses the purpose of 
this branch of learning as that which we have adopted—Anthropology, 
the Science of Man, the study of the nature of man, and the search for the 
correct expression of those laws, and all the laws with govern the birth, 
growth, development and decay of all his traits, powers and faculties.* 


One way in which to trace the growing scientific professionalization of these 
areas of knowledge is to note the manner in which, as part of this process, 
educational institutions began to regulate the training of scholars in these 
emerging disciplines. As sociologist Alexander M. Carr-Saunders, for one, has 
noted, "specialized intellectual training is one criterion of a profession,” and 
the emergence of academic programs in archaeology, anthropology, and re- 
lated disciplines provides a clear indication of the new status of these areas 


4 Daniel Brinton, "The Nation as an Element in Anthropology,” in Memoirs of the International 
Congress of Anthropology, C. Staniland Wake, ed. (Chicago: Schulte, 1894), 19. 
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of knowledge.5 Throughout the latter half of the nineteenth century, special- 
ized training increasingly became a prerequisite for speaking with authority 
on these subjects and served to demarcate the professional from the amateur.® 
Recognition as a professional followed specialized education for the purpose 
of creating "the expert." Professionalism had, in the words of the sociologist 
Andrew Abbott, “the quality of institutionalizing expertise in people.” 

To be a professional, moreover, was not simply a matter of individual expert 
knowledge or training but also denoted participation in a broader community 
of shared scholarship and mutual interest. Carr-Saunders concluded, "The his- 
tory of the evolution of the professions brings a significant fact to light. As 
soon as a profession emerges the practitioners are moved by the recognition of 
common interest to attempt to form a professional association."? To be a pro- 
fessional was to be given the authority to participate in a community of fellow 
scholars; in turn, it also implied adhering to common standards of scientific 
rigor and a shared methodology. Conferences such as the ICA, for example, 
which first met in 1875, aspired to bring diverse scholars from disparate disci- 
plines together to exchange viewpoints, debate contentious issues, and codify 
their collective knowledge. Professional organizations and meetings such as 
these could determine the proper methods that should be employed by some- 
one practicing this profession and provided a means for knowledge to be dis- 
seminated throughout the scholarly community. They also provided a system 
for determining which forms of knowledge counted, what stories were told, 
and who was granted to authority to tell them. Constant revisionism would 
also improve the standards of the field over time. 

This process of professionalization, of course, was occurring across many 
disciplines throughout the nineteenth century; it was deeply entwined with 
the emergence of the bourgeoisie, which was in turn deeply associated with the 
rise of nationalism. In the emerging nation-states, it would be this class of pro- 
fessionals and experts—sometimes in concert with and sometimes in conflict 


5 Alexander M. Carr-Saunders, "Professionalization in Historical Perspective," in Professionaliza- 
tion (New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1966), 2-8. 

6 The social scientist Ernest Greenwood has emphasized, "Extensive education in the system- 
atic theory of his discipline imparts to the professional a type of knowledge that highlights 
the layman's comparative ignorance. This fact is the basis for the professional's authority.’ 
Ernest Greenwood, "The Elements of Professionalization,” in Professionalization (New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, 1966), 12. 

7 Andrew Abbott, The System of Professions: An Essay on the Division of Expert Labor (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1988), 323. 

8 Carr-Saunders, "Professionalization," 4—5. 
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with the military class—who would ultimately determine who had the right to 
define the nation-state and how that image would be constructed. 

This process took on particular importance in those lands in the New World 
that had broken off from Europe and were trying to construct their political 
futures without the aid of monarchical traditions. It was imperative that these 
new national identities be founded on a legitimate basis that could not be eas- 
ily questioned or undermined. Here, the discipline of archaeology and the al- 
lied fields of anthropology and museumology would take on vital importance 
in shaping and stabilizing a nation’s sense of itself. 

One of the first to initiate this long process of scientific professionalization 
was the renowned Prussian scholar Alexander von Humboldt (1769-1859), who 
merged his interests in botany and archaeology on his visit to South and North 
America at the turn of the eighteenth century. By the middle of the 1800s, the 
disciplines of anthropology, archaeology, and ethnography were undergoing 
the process of professionalization by pioneers in these fields. This involved es- 
tablishing educational programs, such as the anthropology and ethnography 
studies that were developed by the German scholar Franz Boas at Columbia 
University in New York City, and publishing and presenting research that was 
conducted by observation, digging, measuring, recording, and deduction. 
Standards of competence, authority, and methodological rigor were increas- 
ingly important and came to supplant the imaginative speculation and out- 
right fantasy that had once characterized such pursuits. 

Understandably, this process of professionalization in archaeology was 
competitive and frequently divisive. Those who sought to incorporate more 
rigorous scientific approaches were often inspired by texts written by early 
nineteenth-century explorers who could hardly be considered scientists; 
nonetheless, as they attempted to create standards of professionalism and 
methodological precision, they came into sharp disagreement with those of 
their contemporaries who could be considered amateurs and antiquarians. 
One example of the latter was Heinrich Schliemann, who was long dismissed 
as a romantic, then became famous for his discovery and subsequent looting of 
what was believed to be the city of Troy, previously considered to be mythical 
by all “serious” archaeologists. 

During this transitional period, however, many scholars successfully man- 
aged to carefully straddle the fence between amateur and scientist. Several of 
the most prominent figures in the history of professionalizing anthropology, 
for example, began in other fields. Franz Boas was originally a physicist and a 
geographer, while Frederick Ward Putnam, at the Peabody Museum, began his 
career as a naturalist before emerging as an ethnologist and archaeologist. In 
Mexicanist studies, Zelia Nuttall, a college graduate, pushed for professional 
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standards, but she herself held no higher degrees. Eventually, because of the 
collective efforts of individuals like Nuttall, Boas, and Putnam to institute 
professional standards, future archaeologists working in Mexico after 1910 
would be required to hold advanced degrees in the field in order to gain the 
respect of their peers, and emerging scholars such as Alfred Tozzer and Manuel 
Gamio performed memorable excavations as requirements of their doctoral 
programs.? Other significant figures would continue to operate without the 
benefit of any academic affiliation. Nuttall’s colleague and friend Alfred P. 
Maudslay, for example, was a self-funded English amateur who had few affilia- 
tions with institutions but often took the side of the social scientists in debates 
held at conferences. 

Amateurs like Maudslay were nonetheless vitally important to the profes- 
sionalization of institutions. For example, the historian Curtis M. Hinsley 
demonstrates that, beginning in 1874, amateurs were instrumental in the early 
excavations and collecting for the Peabody Museum." Then, as the anthro- 
pologist Frederic Ward Putnam professionalized scholarly standards at the 
Peabody, the institution slowly excised associations with amateurs. During 
this long transitional period, however, the amateurs continued to participate 
in the field and to contribute their opinions to scholarly discourse, which often 
disagreed with those of the rising professionals." Moreover, such distinctions 


9 David L. Browman and Stephen Williams, Anthropology at Harvard: A Biographical 
History, 1790-1940 (Cambridge, MA: Peabody Museum Press, 2013), 243. Bowman and 
Williams highlight that Putnam actively began building institutions after he was no lon- 
ger allowed to participate in the development of the Field Museum. “The educational 
thrust of Frederick Putnam's vision for American anthropology now involved him in insti- 
tution-building. His extensive involvement with the 1893 World’s Columbian Exposition 
in Chicago taught him lessons about the need for establishing proper infrastructure. Thus 
although he and his protégée Boas ultimately lost out in the development of anthropol- 
ogy at the Field Museum in Chicago, Putnam was much more successful in his plan for 
anthropology at the University of California-Berkeley and [...] at the American Museum 
of Natural History. He used his powerful position in the aaas to assist in the founding of 
the AAA and to help initiate federal legislation for resource protection." 

10 Curtis M. Hinsley, “From Shell-Heaps to Stelae, Early Anthropology at the Peabody 
Museum,” in Objects and Others: Essays on Museums and Material Culture. George W. 
Stocking, Jr., ed., (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1985), 68. 

11 The conflicts between interested amateurs, archaeological pirates, and professionals con- 
tinue today. At sites in Egypt, Iraq, Peru, and Mexico, pirates continue to loot archaeologi- 
cal sites and sell the bounty to the antiquities black market, which filters items to major 
institutions, such as the Metropolitan Museum and the Getty Trust. See Sharon Waxman, 
Loot: The Battle over the Stolen Treasures of the Ancient World (New York: Times Books, 
Henry Holt and Company, 2008); for information about looting in Peru see, Roger Atwood, 
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between amateur and professional were often difficult to make or maintain, 
and negotiating them could have profound consequences for such emerging 
disciplines. As David L. Browman and Stephen Williams discuss in their history 
of the Peabody Museum, Anthropology at Harvard, one of the reasons that they 
choose to write about that institution was that its anthropology department, 
in contrast to others, flourished; the methodologies pioneered there became 
entrenched throughout the discipline, and the Peabody came to serve as a role 
model for other schools.” Institutions that were unable to establish profes- 
sional scholarly standards fared less well. 

At the University of Chicago, for example, the development of anthropo- 
logical studies was greatly hampered for many years by the prominent position 
given to the flamboyant and controversial Frederick Starr. One of the first an- 
thropologists, Starr taught in the Department of Sociology and Anthropology 
at the University of Chicago from 1892 until 1923. The style of scholarship that 
he practiced, however, which was characterized by an interest in broad racial 
and cultural comparisons across continents, was increasingly out of step with 
the dominant trends in the discipline. Donald McVicker's biography of Starr 
documents how he was gradually relegated to the sidelines of his profession, 
dismissed as an eccentric and “popularizer” of anthropology, and became 
notorious for his controversial racist opinions, anti-Boasian philosophy, and 
outrageous personality.!3 For example, in a series of public talks given in 1896, 
Starr put forth the idea that white immigrants to the Americas would eventu- 
ally be assimilated, through a process of degeneration, by “red Indians”; more- 
over, he maintained that this was actually happening to a small Pennsylvanian 
German community.^ In 1905, the president of the University of Chicago, 


Stealing History: Tomb Raiders, Smugglers, and the Looting of the Ancient World (New York: 
St. Martin's Press, 2004), 19-32; for information about Iraq, see Matthew Bogdanos and 
William Patrick, Thieves of Baghdad: One Marine's Passion for Ancient Civilizations and 
the Journey to Recover the World's Greatest Stolen Treasures (New York: Bloomsbury, 2005); 
Edmund L. Andrews, “Global Network Aids Theft of Iraqi Artifacts,’ New York Times, 23 
May 2003; "Iraqi Looters tearing Up Archaeological Sites,” New York Times, 28 May 2003. 
Along with his associates, Jonathan Tokley-Parry, a smuggler and forger of artifacts, paid 
over $200,000 to Egyptian looters between 1992 and 1995. For information about Tokley 
Parry, see Atwood, Stealing, 162-164. 

12 Browman, Anthropology, ix-x. 

13 Donald McVicker, Frederick Starr: Popularizer of Anthropology, Public Intellectual, and 
Genuine Eccentric (New York: Altamira, 2012), 39. 

14 Frederick Starr Papers, Special Collections Research Center, University of Chicago Library. 
Box 50, Folder 2, Scrapbook, “Germans May be Degenerating, “He Measures Faces, “May 
Turn into Indians,” 10 October 1896. 
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FIGURE1 Frederick Starr. 
Starr was the first anthropologist at the 
University of Chicago, where he taught 
from 1892 to 1923. Frederick Starr Papers. 
COURTESY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 


CHICAGO SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 
RESEARCH CENTER. 


William Rainey Harper publicly said “Professor Starr [is] a man of sensation. 
He has been the amusement and despair of University of Chicago authorities.” 
Harper suggested to Starr that the coverage of his lectures in the media was 
not helping his reputation, nor was it helping the university's.'* Such behavior 
by a well-known anthropologist, particularly one associated with a prominent 
academic institution, might threaten the legitimacy of the discipline itself and 


15 McVicker, D., Frederick, 39. 

16 George Stocking, Jr, Anthropology at Chicago: Tradition, Discipline, Department: An 
Exhibition Marking the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Department of Anthropology, October 
1979-February 1980 (Chicago: Joseph Regenstein Library, 1979), 15. 
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highlights how crucial it was, at this early juncture, to establish clear and rigor- 
ous standards for professionalism. 

The development of these professional standards in archaeology in the late 
nineteenth century was achieved through a process of debate and publication, 
which eventually led to standards restricting particular activities, such as dam- 
aging archaeological buildings or stealing archaeological artifacts, and curtail- 
ing access to artifacts and sites. Throughout the nineteenth century, the advent 
of new regulations, such as the growing requirements for advanced degrees, 
excised amateur participants in the discipline, including many of the key fig- 
ures in this story. The sociologist J. Evetts argues that the closing of a profession 
through the establishment of such criteria makes it easier for the members to 
review the quality of work in their field, but in this instance it also worked 
to ostracize many of the discipline’s foundational figures.!” The establishment 
of such professional restrictions was particularly problematic in this transi- 
tional period, during which amateurs often held honored positions with prom- 
inent institutions, such as the Peabody; for example, one of the first papers 
published in Peabody Museum Papers series was by the amateur anthropolo- 
gist and archaeologist Zelia Nuttall.!? 

Indeed, Zelia Nuttall provides a particularly telling example of such a tran- 
sitional figure. Nuttall was listed as a member of the Peabody Museum staff, 
but in practical terms her role was similar to that of Putnam’s field collectors, 
sending material back to the Peabody from time to time. Putnam referred to 
her work on the Aztecs, Mexican studies, various codices, and the like in his 
annual reports. In addition, he convinced Nuttall to prepare a major display on 
Middle American codices for 1893 World’s Columbian Exposition and chose 
her to serve as one of the five women judges for the exposition. 

Ironically, as Nuttall worked to build professional standards within anthro- 
pology, she slowly pushed herself to the edge of the field. Where her ideas had 


17 J. Evetts, "Analyzing the Projects of Professional Associations: National and International 
Dimensions.” Presented at the International Sociological Association Congress, Montreal, 
26 July-1 August 1998. 

18 Sarah R. Demb, “Zelia M. M. Nuttall, (1857-1933), 1896-1912.” http://oasis.lib.harvard.edu/ 
oasis/deliver/-peaoooo08. Accessed 25 July 2017; Zelia Nuttall, “A Penitential Rite of the 
Ancient Mexicans,” Peabody Museum Papers Series, 1904. 

19 Zelia Nuttall (Judge), “Archaeological Exhibits of Central America and Mexico,’ in World 
Columbian Exposition, Chicago, ILL., 1983: Report of the Committee on Awards of the World's 
Columbian Commission-Special Reports upon Special Subjects or Groups, 57th Congress, 1st 
Session, House of Representatives, Document No. 540, 323-327; Browman, Anthropology, 
237. 
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once been viewed as new and exciting, they increasingly came to be regarded 
as old fashioned. Although her association with the Peabody Museum as the 
Honorary Assistant in Mexican Archaeology was lifelong (beginning in 1886), 
her income from that source dwindled as Putnam began to favor fully appoint- 
ed scholars, and by 1906 Nuttall was entirely dependent on her relationship 
with the University of California, to which she frequently sold artifacts, for 
both her status and her income.?0 

As I will show, Mexico provided a key battleground in the international 
struggle to professionalize the emerging academic disciplines of archaeology 
and anthropology and serves as an excellent case study for the professionaliza- 
tion of archaeological practices. Here, the process was extraordinarily conten- 
tious and inflected by class, education, and race, reinforced by the doctrine 
and rhetoric of scientific practice in the late nineteenth century. In Mexico, 
moreover, the political value of archaeology was accentuated by that nation’s 
complicated past and well recognized by the Porfirians, who understood its 
potential for providing a historical basis on which to construct a cohesive na- 
tional identity that, in turn, could bolster the authoritarian regime's legitimacy. 
This was a goal made all the more important because of Mexico’s ongoing his- 
tory of political instability, as I will explore in detail. The rising emphasis on 
professionalism in this period, however, constrained the national goals that 
could be achieved through the use of archaeology. At the same time that the 
Porfirians attempted to use archaeological artifacts to promote their particu- 
lar vision of Mexican national identity, disputes over scientific methodology 
and concerns about a lack of professionalism in Mexican archaeological prac- 
tices worked against those goals. Ultimately, they would threaten the ability of 
Mexico to control how its own story would be told. 

A particular example central to this project is provided by Leopoldo Batres, 
who, despite his prestigious position as Inspector General and Conservator of 
Archaeological Monuments, was considered by many of his contemporaries to 
be a professional in name only. As a government official who held no academic 
credentials, his legitimacy was repeatedly called into question in the name of 
professionalism, and both his education and methodology were considered 
inadequate to the task of supervising and safeguarding Mexico’s archaeologi- 
cal riches. An essential element of my project will be to highlight particular 
moments in his career in this office, which stretched from 1885 (when the 
office was created, probably at Batres’s suggestion) to 1911 (when Diaz was 


20 Ross Parmenter, “Zelia Nuttall and the Recovery of Mexico's Past, Volume 1-3,” in the Ross 
Parmenter Papers, unpublished mss, Latin American Library at Tulane,” undated, 697. 
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overthrown). In this era, when “professional” and “expert” were generally syn- 
onymous with European and, later, American education, it was this Mexican 
government official and dealer in antiquities—someone from the formerly 
colonized world, and lacking a proper European educational degree—who 
found himself responsible for developing the national archaeology program 
that, in turn, would help Mexico to project its own historical self-conception 
internationally. 


Archaeology and Nationalism 


Why, in crafting a Mexican, and specifically Porfirian, national identity, should 
archaeological images occupy such a prominent role? A growing literature 
contends that archaeology exists specifically to serve the purposes of nation- 
alism. Philip L. Kohl and Clare Fawcett, for instance, have forcefully argued 
that, from its earliest institutional beginnings, archaeology has been used to 
establish national identities.?! Following this trajectory, I share the concerns 
expressed by the archaeologist Michael Dietler, who has defined his own com- 
mitment to “examining the ways that archaeology has been appropriated or 
has collaborated in these ‘invented traditions.”22 Most nations anchor their 
legitimacy in the cultural continuity provided by tradition and history, and 
these characteristics are manifested most directly in archaeological artifacts 
and sites. If a nation, as Benedict Anderson defines the concept, is understood 
to be an imagined political community, then archaeology provides a means to 
articulate a continuity of authority and establish a narrative in which the re- 
gime in power emerges as the culmination of history.?? For European nations 
in particular, archaeological artifacts, particularly those from distant lands 
as well as distant epochs, serve as trophies and emblems of the power of the 
nation-state in both a material sense (in that these artifacts are wrested from 
their native lands and carried back to the metropolitan centers of empire) and, 
in a more abstract sense, as knowledge, symbols, and iconographic representa- 
tions of the extent of their power. Indeed, disseminated through the popular 


21 Philip L. Kohl and Clare Fawcett, “Archaeology in the Service of the State: Theoretical 
Considerations,’ in Nationalism, Politics, and the Practice of Archaeology (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1995), 9. 

22 Michael Dietler, “Our Ancestors the Gauls: Archaeology, Ethnic Nationalism, and the 
Manipulation of Celtic Identity in Modern Europe,’ American Anthropologist 95, no. 3 
(1994), 584. 

23 Benedict Anderson, Imagined Communities (London: Verso, 1991), 1-7. 
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imagination, such artifacts even reappear in surprising ways as trends in the 
arts and fashion, such as the “Egyptomania” craze in makeup that was inspired 
by the bust of Queen Nefertiti, restored in Berlin in 1912.24 

In the specific case of Mexico, there are a myriad of factors that problema- 
tize and complicate the use of archaeological images for nationalist ends. 
Located in the New World and emerging out of an uneasy marriage of Spanish 
and Indigenous culture, Mexico's relationship to its own past was deeply 
conflicted and necessarily bifurcated. On the one hand, insofar as the nation 
conceived of itself as European in character, it sought to lay claim to the cultur- 
al archaeological legacy of Egypt and the classical world of Roman and Greek 
culture, and its relationship to Mesoamerican archaeological sites was colored 
by its sense of itself as a colonizing, rather than colonized, people. Insofar as 
Mexico sought to assert its specifically American character, it promoted the 
grandeur and importance of its archaeological treasures, placing them on a 
par with comparable sites elsewhere in the ancient world and closely identi- 
fying with the civilizations that had created them. One contradiction at the 
heart of Porfirian attitudes toward archaeology, then, was whether the ruins of 
Mesoamerican civilization should be regarded as relics and trophies of a con- 
quered land and an extinct civilization, or be seen as emblematic of a sense of 
national greatness, remnants of a golden age that the Porfirian regime sought 
to recapture and restore. 


Artifacts and Authority 


It is important to underscore that the artifacts of Indigenous history have been 
manipulated, arranged, and interpreted since before the arrival of the Spanish 
in the Americas. The Aztecs borrowed from and rewrote the history of those 
cultures, such as the Toltec, that they eventually dominated; seeking to legiti- 
mize their own authority, they co-opted the architecture and artifacts of other 
Mesoamerican peoples.”° After the conquest of the Americas, the Spanish 


24 Lynn Parramore, Reading the Sphinx: Ancient Egypt in Nineteenth-Century Literary Culture 
(London: Palgrave Macmillan, 2008), 17-68. Controversially, the Queen Nefertiti bust has 
remained in Berlin and has yet to be returned to Egypt. 

25  IngaClendinnen, Aztecs: An Interpretation (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991), 
10; Byron Hamann, “The Social Life of Pre-Sunrise Things: Indigenous Mesoamerican 
Archaeology,” Current Anthropology 43, no. 3 (2002): 351; Emily Umberger, “Antiques, 
Revivals, and References to the Past in Aztec Art,’ RES: Anthropology and Aesthetics, 13 
(1987): 62, 66. 
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seized and melted down Indigenous sculptures to reconstitute the precious 
metals into bricks that were then transported to Spain. Prior to the develop- 
ment of national antiquities laws, archaeological artifacts were long consid- 
ered to rightfully belong to whoever happened to lay hands on them. Mexican 
villagers often kept artifacts recovered from nearby ruins in their homes; in 
Peru, in fact, private individuals are still allowed to do so as long as the artifacts 
are registered with the government.”6 

In keeping with this long tradition, it was not unusual for foreigners visit- 
ing Mexico to take artifacts home with them. Unsurprisingly, even after the 
founding of the national archaeology department in 1885, this practice con- 
tinued. Batres's former business associate Eugène Boban (whose dealing in 
supposedly ancient crystal skulls was a source of inspiration for the 2008 film 
Indiana Jones and the Legend of the Crystal Skull) is a case in point. Not only 
did Boban ignore antiquities laws and take artifacts to Paris and New York City, 
he also fabricated crystal skulls and then tried to sell these reproductions to 
the Mexican National Museum in 1910. Boban’s crystal skulls were eventually 
displayed in the British Museum, the Trocadero, and the Smithsonian. Over 
the course of his career as an antiquarian, Boban sold thousands of items 
from Mexico. In 1875, for example, he transferred three hundred pieces to 
the book collector and linguist Alphonse Louis Pinart, who soon sold them 
to the Trocadéro when his family’s wealth was depleted.2” Of course, Boban 
was only one of many foreigners who carried artifacts away from Mexico.?? 


26 Atwood, Stealing, 112. 

27 Jane MacLaren Walsh and David Hunt, “The Forth Skull: A Tale of Authenticity and Fraud,” 
The Appendix, Volume 1, no. 2 (April 2014), 19. http://theappendix.net/issues/2013/4/the- 
fourth-skull-a-tale-of-authenticity-and-fraud. Accessed 29 June 2015. Sven D. Haakanson 
Jr. and Amy F. Steffian, Günaquq: Like a Face: Sugpiaq Masks of the Kodiak Archipelago 
(Fairbanks: University of Alaska Press, 2009), 34. 

28 Jane MacLaren Walsh, “Legend of the Crystal Skull: The Truth Behind Indiana Jones’ Latest 
Quest,” Archaeology 61, no. 3 (May/June 2008). http://archive.archaeology.org/0805/etc/ 
indy.html. Accessed 10 November 2013. In his research notes, the scholar Ross Parmenter 
documented that, in one of Boban’s sale catalogs, he offered Mexican manuscripts that 
he had acquired from Alphonse Pinart, who had possibly smuggled them out of Mexico 
on his honeymoon. He had just married young Zelia Nuttall, who will play a large part in 
this story. Parmenter Papers, Nuttall Associates, Folder: Boban. Latin American Library 
at Tulane University. Parmenter also mentions that William Niven smuggled back 400 
pieces to the United States in 1892. Niven then produced over 2,500 counterfeit antiqui- 
ties. Parmenter, “Zelia,” 799. 
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FIGURE 2 Eugène Boban’s antiquities store in Paris. 
COURTESY OF THE HISPANIC SOCIETY IN NEW YORK. 


By 1850, the Louvre in Paris had received enough items to open a gallery of 
Mexican and Peruvian artifacts, putting 657 pieces on display.?? 

These situations raise a series of questions: Who has the authority to ac- 
quire, possess, display, interpret, and sell antiquities? To whom do archaeologi- 
cal sites and images belong? How does one obtain this authority, and how is 
this authority recognized? The ability to lay claim to an archaeological heri- 
tage was essential to the development of the cultural identity of many nation- 
states, because the nation-state could thereby ground itself in the authority 
of tradition and antiquity. Moreover, the archaeological legacy to which a na- 
tion might lay claim frequently did not coincide with the nation's geographic 
boundaries; instead, a nation's ability to acquire artifacts from distant lands 


29 Ignacio Bernal, A History of Mexican Archaeology: The Vanished Civilization of Middle 
America. Ruth Malet, trans. (London: Thames and Hudson, 1980), 132. 
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and incorporate them into a national narrative was often crucial to establish- 
ing a cultural lineage to antiquity. In the case of France, for example, these arti- 
facts included both those obtained within French borders and those retrieved 
from Egypt. In the case of Germany, Kultur was understood in broad terms 
as an intellectual and cultural heritage that transcended simple geographical 
boundaries and as such was able to accommodate an archaeological heritage 
imported from Greece, Turkey, and Egypt. 

Mexico, however, as a part of the New World, presented a special case; 
within its geographical borders, there were pyramids and artifacts that went 
unmentioned in the Bible. Integrating its archaeological legacy into Western 
conceptions of world history therefore posed unique challenges. The national 
heritage that could emerge out of the overgrown hills was one that was po- 
tentially entirely new and divorced from the context of European civilization. 
(Yet archaeological zones in the Holy Lands were coming to light and being 
interpreted as the biblical truth; might not archaeological finds in Mexico 
also prove some mythical or biblical stories to be true?) Questions of how the 
archaeological zones of Mesoamerica could be deployed to connect Mexico 
to some form of classical European heritage—such as Europe's tradition of 
democratic political systems, for example—would become, as we shall see, a 
crucial means of legitimating the dictatorship of Porfirio Diaz. 

At the end of the nineteenth century, if the Porfirian government hoped 
to exploit Mexico’s abundance of archaeological riches and incorporate them 
into symbols of national authority, the minimum requirement was that they 
assert physical control over those artifacts and zones. Before the creation of 
the office of the Inspector General, however, there was very little to curtail for- 
eign archaeologists, looters, and even tourists from simply absconding with 
whatever items they wished. It is perhaps no coincidence that Batres—at the 
time, an antiques dealer and amateur archaeologist—was the first to propose 
the creation of that office to Diaz. During some of Batres’s earliest explora- 
tions at Teotihuacan; several other digs were occurring simultaneously with 
his, and it is conceivable that Batres was inspired to seek government support 
to reserve the site’s riches for Mexico (or perhaps, as some rumors hinted, for 
himself; gossips said that Batres plundered enough to furnish a lavish lifestyle, 
eventually having excavated “two automobiles” from the site, as a contempo- 
rary joke would have it).30 Whatever the immediate motivation for its creation, 
the establishment of the office of Inspector General served to indicate that the 


30 Henry Baerlein, Mexico, the Land of Unrest; Being Chiefly an Account of What Produced 
the Outbreak in 1910, Together with the Story of the Revolutions Down to This Day (London: 
Herbert and Daniel, 1913), 106. 
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Porfirian administration was intent on controlling its own land and history. 
In addition, increasingly restrictive legislation was enacted and subsequently 
enforced throughout the Porfirian period to assert national ownership over ar- 
chaeological artifacts and to ensure that the country’s treasures would remain 
in Mexican hands. 


Overview of the Book 


In this project, I explore how the requirements of an emerging Mexican na- 
tionalism, as articulated in the administration of Porfirio Diaz, shaped the at- 
titudes and practices of early Mexican archaeology. I argue that the Mexican 
government appropriated archaeology through a contested process that 
helped to define what science and archaeology would become in Mexico. I ex- 
amine the development of the governmental archaeology department in par- 
ticular because an interest in archaeology and in Mexico as a privileged zone 
of archaeological activity stimulated the use of Indigenous symbols—most 
crucially, images of Aztec culture—by the Mexican government.*! Through ex- 
amining this field, we can see, for example, how the domestic mestizo identity 
of the nation was constructed, both politically and artistically, from images 
that were deliberately culled from archaeological discoveries made during this 
period. In particular, I address how archaeological symbols were incorporated 
into a larger network of images intended to further the political goals of the 
Mexican nationalist ideology and how archaeological artifacts, tropes, and im- 
ages were employed in constructing the cult of personality around Diaz. 
Central to this discussion is the question of how and why the image of the 
Aztec in particular came to be deeply identified with this emergent sense of 
nationalism. What qualities made this image useful for the nationalist agenda, 
what means were used to circulate the image, and how was the image modified 
to suit Porfirian ends? By the time of the Porfiriato, the image and idea of the 
Aztec already occupied a prominent place in the European imagination, and 
this widespread familiarity made it useful for advancing the nationalist agenda; 
however, this also posed enormous challenges, not the least of which was that 
the Aztec already carried powerful—and powerfully negative—associations 
with barbarism, tyrannical authority, and the practice of human sacrifice. I re- 
view many of these associations and explore their origins in the early archaeo- 
logical and historical work of such writers as William Prescott and Lewis Henry 


31 Antonio Peñafiel, Monumentos del arte Mexicana antiguo. Ornamentación, mitología, 
tributos y monumentos. Volume 2 (Berlin: A. Asher, 1890), 170-292. 
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Morgan. I also address how these frequently ill-founded scholarly speculations 
infiltrated and informed the popular conception of the Aztec, which found 
expression in such arenas as circuses, sideshows, and living exhibits. 

What strategies and techniques were available to counter such views? I 
examine efforts by Porfirian administrators such as Justo Sierra and Alfredo 
Chavero to reinscribe the image of the Aztec in a positive way, some of which 
attempts were more successful than others. I explore the increasing use of 
Indigenous archaeological images—often in combination with classical 
European tropes—in monuments, public buildings, and world’s fair pavilions 
and provide close readings of precisely how that rhetoric operated, teasing out 
contradictions and slippages in the Porfirians’ self-representation as heirs to 
the Aztec. This was not the first era in which the Mexican government had 
adopted Indigenous symbols, but it was the first period in which these images 
came to dominate visual politics through their widespread proliferation in 
forms ranging from landscape painting to photography to postage stamps, all 
of which were deployed as a means of instantiating those images in the na- 
tional and international consciousness. By tracing how those images evolved 
and circulated, one can gain a clearer understanding of the ideological needs 
that they answered, the political tensions that they hoped to resolve, and the 
shifting cultural context from which they emerged. 

Of course, an underlying tension in this valorization of the Aztec and a mo- 
tivating factor in its use as a positive symbol of Indigenous culture was the 
relationship of the emerging nation state to its contemporary Indigenous pop- 
ulation. Under the Porfirians, the Aztec was associated with positive qualities 
and cleansed, insofar as possible, of negative associations, but those negative 
associations were in many ways displaced onto contemporary Indigenous cul- 
tures, who were systematically denigrated and dehumanized. The project of 
developing a strong national Mexican character operated in parallel with the 
attempted assimilation—politically, culturally, and militarily—of Indigenous 
groups such as the Yaqui and the Maya. I explore how issues of race and theo- 
ries of cultural degeneration intersect with archaeological science and, I argue, 
form a necessary backdrop to the use of archaeological images for national- 
ist ends. Moreover, I address how the archaeological rhetoric of the Porfirians 
served to symbolically justify their racial and cultural consolidation of power. 

In the second half of this book, I explore how these issues manifest them- 
selves in the particular case of Leopoldo Batres, who is situated at the nexus 
between Porfirian nationalism and the emerging professionalization of archae- 
ology. In his role as the first Inspector General, he laid the groundwork for a 
nationalist appropriation of Mexico’s archaeological heritage, but his efforts to 
assert state control over archaeological zones, to police the work of European 
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and American archaeologists, and to shape archaeological practice in Mexico 
to specifically Porfirian ends (as well as his difficult personality and the ac- 
cusations of corruption and scientific incompetence that surrounded him) 
earned him the animosity of the international archaeological community. In 
tracing his career and the challenges that he faced, we can gain insight into 
the complexities of this particular moment and, in confronting the impossibil- 
ity of disentangling the various threads of race, colonialism, gossip, jealousy, 
greed, and class that inform his story, come to see Batres’s achievements and 
shortcomings as paradigmatic of the contradictions of Porfirian nationalism. 

In the past decade, several historians have focused attention on the office of 
the Inspector General and Conservator of Archaeological Monuments in their 
research, remarking in particular upon the actions and personality of Batres. 
The two most important and well-researched of these studies are Christina 
Bueno's dissertation, “Excavating Identity: Archaeology and Nation in Mexico, 
1876-191,” and her book Pursuit of Ruins: Archaeology, History, and the Making 
of Modern Mexico, in which she argues that the Porfirians were the first to build 
a national program and a state agency for overseeing archaeological activities.32 

In particular, Bueno argues that Batres, through tireless effort and nonstop 
work, was successful in three particular areas of archaeology. She first dem- 
onstrates the way in which, in a direct assertion of growing federal power, 
Porfirian indigenists were able to centralize archaeological pieces in urban in- 
stitutions by collecting them from regions around Mexico. Batres, in particular, 
seized artifacts from regional sites and placed them together alongside one 
another in the central national museum. This centralization of archaeological 
material can be seen to parallel the centralization of political and bureaucratic 
power under the Porfirian regime; however, Bueno also shows that this was 
a complex process in which local people were deeply involved, both through 
selling artifacts to the government and through contesting the removal of im- 
portant pieces. She draws attention to one instance, for example, in which 
Batres planned to remove the two-ton sculpture La India from Tetlama, but his 
plans were thwarted when it was hidden away by the villagers.33 


32 Christina Maria Bueno, “Excavating Identity: Archaeology and Nation in Mexico, 1876— 
1911” PhD diss. (University of California, Davis, 2004), 8. Christina Bueno, Pursuit of Ruins: 
Archaeology, History, and the Making of Modern Mexico (Albuquerque: University of New 
Mexico Press, 2016). Bueno's attitude toward Batres, although not without reservations, is 
essentially more favorable than Larrisa Kelly's. 

33 Christina Bueno, “Forjando Patrimonio: The Making of Archaeological Patrimony in 
Porfirian Mexico," Hispanic American Historical Review 9o, no. 2 (2010): 222, 241-242. 
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Second, it was through his travels during this period that Batres was able 
to establish the network of contacts that eventually allowed him to exert 
personal control over distant, rural archaeological zones from his base in 
central Mexico. Batres found guards to supervise and protect the sites in his 
absences, thus maintaining control over not only the artifacts that had been 
uncovered but the land from which they emerged, preserving what remained 
and safeguarding any future discoveries that still waited to be unearthed. The 
importance of the ruins to the nation as a whole was thus asserted over any 
individual or local claims. In fact, Batres even convinced the guards that the 
position provided enough prestige that they generally did not need to be paid. 

Third, Bueno believes that Batres was instrumental in pushing through 
the antiquities legislation of 1897, because it “effectively strengthened the 
Inspection’s power in a way that gave him a near-monopoly over the ruins.”3* 
The details as to precisely how Batres achieved this are missing (after all, the 
decree was submitted by Batres's superior, Joaquin Baranda, and signed by 
Díaz), but Bueno may have guessed correctly; in any event, Batres was the 
person most invested in the creation of these laws and was known to appeal 
to Mexico's legislative body for tighter restrictions on archaeological excava- 
tions.35 Marshall H. Saville, for example, asserts that Batres had spoken before 
the Mexican congress in 1895 to argue against the granting of favorable excava- 
tion permissions to Saville from the government.36 

Bueno is primarily interested in showing Batres’s achievements in the do- 
mestic realm and does not explore his conflictive relationships with foreign 
archaeologists who were trying to work in Mexico. Although she emphasizes 
his nationalism, she does not discuss his attempts to advance an explicitly 
Americanist agenda early in his tenure and his later efforts to discard it, nor 
does her work fully contextualize Porfirian archaeology within Porfirian efforts 
to present a Mexican national identity to the world at large. 


34 Bueno, “Excavating,” 93-94. 

35 Sonia Lombardo de Ruiz and Ruth Solis Vicarte, Antecedentes de las leyes sobre monumen- 
tos históricos, 1536-1910 (México, DF: INHA, 1988), 69. 

36 Bueno, “Excavating,” 87; Marshall H. Saville, The Work of the Loubat Expedition in Southern 
Mexico (Paris: privately printed, 1911), 1. Similarly, the French explorer Désiré Charnay 
claims that an anonymous deputy—in all likelihood, it was Batres—spoke out against 
a bill that the Mexican congress was granting to Charnay for the purposes of excavation. 
According to Charnay, the deputy cried, “Gentlemen ... I feel savage, beside myself, al- 
most idiotic, when the interests of our country are at stake.” Charnay believed that, “the 
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burst.’ Désiré Charnay, The Ancient Cities of the New World Being Voyages and Explorations 
in Mexico and Central America from 1857-1882 (New York: Harper Brothers, 1887), 19. 
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In “Insiders and Outsiders in Mexican Archaeology (1890-1930)” Carmen 
Ruiz portrays Batres as a cacique who negotiated power relationships between 
the Porfirian government and foreign archaeologists. “But besides Batres’s id- 
iosyncratic personality and his closeness to Porfirio Diaz, I argue that Leopoldo 
Batres was also privileged and took advantage of the relations with foreign ar- 
chaeologists. And these relations were not just at the state and bureaucratic 
level but also occurred in the field.”37 As Ruiz points out, Batres was operat- 
ing simultaneously in multiple registers, at once a political figure, a bureau- 
crat, and a scientist. In examining Batres's role on the Loubat expedition to 
Palenque in 1897-1898, for example, Ruiz concludes that Batres positioned 
himself as a bureaucratic observer of the work of Marshall H. Saville.38 Saville 
gave up on working at Palenque chiefly as a result of the complications in- 
troduced by Batres; I will argue below that, on this expedition, Batres under- 
stood himself not as a bureaucrat meddling with the work of a fellow scientist 
and scholar but as a representative of state power, exerting Mexican national 
authority over a foreigner. In addition, I will highlight how many of Batres's 
contemporaries took issue with his particular style of scientific scholarship; in 
their opposition to Batres, critiques of his methodology and theories were fre- 
quently inflected with less explicit objections to his educational background 
and ambiguous paternity as well as his Mexican origins. 

In Ruiz’s discussion of the struggles between Batres and the “insider-out- 
sider” Zelia Nuttall, she examines the importance of gender dynamics in their 
rivalry. “Instead of focusing on the particularities of two characters, I have 
imagined the role gender played in the conformation of archaeology as a pub- 
lic science, as a science for the nation. In this sense, by confronting Leopoldo 
Batres, the director of Mexican national antiquities, Nuttall was transgressing 
her proper space as a woman."?? Ruiz’s work is helpful, because this element 
certainly inflected their professional and personal antagonism. However, in 
discussing Nuttall’s confrontations with Batres, I will place more emphasis on 
Nuttall’s role in professionalizing archaeology in Mexico, particularly on her 
attempts to undermine Batres's scientific reputation; these efforts increased 
in 1910, when Nuttall actively campaigned to replace him with another gov- 
ernment official who, unlike Batres, had acquired academic training in the 
United States. 


37 Carmen Ruiz, “Insiders and Outsiders in Mexican Archaeology, 1890-1930.” PhD diss. 
(University of Texas at Austin, 2003), 115. 

38 Ruiz, “Insiders,” 114-116. 
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Larissa Kelly, in “Waking the Gods: Archaeology and State Power in Porfirian 
Mexico,” focuses on the expansion of Batres’s office and the archaeological bu- 
reaucracy during Batres’s tenure. 


Between 1885 and 191, both the Inspección and the Museo Nacional ex- 
panded considerably, and took on a wide range of new responsibilities. 
Much of this growth happened organically, as institutional leaders built 
upon existing structures and gradually coaxed additional money from 
Instrucción Publica to add staff, acquire resources, and expand the range 
of their institution's activities. * 


However, Kelly portrays the Inspector General himself as a vain, dishonest, and 
cantankerous bureaucrat whose greatest strengths—his energy and his ambi- 
tion, his closeness to the regime, and his boundless confidence—she charac- 
terizes as a strategy for maintaining his undeserved position rather than as the 
necessary qualifications for effectively executing his office. 


Batres was choleric and vain, unwilling to admit error, and apt to provoke 
rage in others. Once installed as Inspector, he relied upon three qualities 
to repel accusations of scholarly or managerial incompetence: an assidu- 
ous work ethic, unshakeable loyalty to Díaz and the Porfirian regime, and 
a profound, if frequently unjustified, sense of self-confidence.*! 


My own interpretation of Batres's position and personality aims to incorporate 
a broader view of his circumstances. It may very well have been the case, as 
Ruiz and Kelly have stressed, that Batres was an unpleasant and even unscru- 
pulous man, and there may even have been some truth in the rumors that he 
was illegally dealing in antiquities, but the picture grows more complex when 
one bears in mind that the people who were leveling accusations at him could 
often be characterized as thieves themselves and, moreover, that Batres's role 
as Inspector General, tasked with asserting Mexico's authority over its own 
archaeological history, necessarily placed him in a frequently adversarial re- 
lationship with his fellow archaeologists. Therefore, rather than simply accept- 
ing the broad caricature of Batres as a “corrupt Porfirian bureaucrat,” I seek 
to examine the motivations for these accusations and to locate them in the 
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context of broader struggles over the power to interpret, possess, and exploit 
the archaeological legacy of Mexico. 

Scholars have highlighted Batres’s key role in the development of Mexican 
archaeology by focusing on the growing importance of his office and the com- 
plex bureaucracy that accompanied it, and yet no one has closely examined 
Batres’s behavior in the field, the particulars of his scientific interpretations, 
and the complications that they would cause for the Porfirian state. I will argue 
that these elements were contested by scholars who were vying for access to 
Mexican archaeological zones while simultaneously trying to impose scien- 
tific, and not merely bureaucratic, standards to archaeology in Mexico. 

Many biographers have looked at the role of individual foreign archaeolo- 
gists in Mexico in the Porfirian period. lan Graham wrote a biography of Alfred 
P. Maudslay; in an unpublished manuscript, Ross Parmenter examined the life 
of Zelia Nuttall; and Robert Brunhouse has characterized the work of several 
archaeologists, including the American consul Edward Thompson, in his short 
histories.*? One of my contributions is that, in contrast with many of these 
earlier works, I am looking at the career of a Mexican archaeologist and plac- 
ing him within both a domestic and international context. I highlight how 
Batres was successful in positioning himself as the central pillar of Mexican 
archaeology not on the basis of his scientific credentials or ideas but as a result 
of his enthusiasm for archaeology and his personal relationships with those 
at the center of political power. His successes and failures mirrored those of 
the Porfirian state itself, which succeeded in centralizing political power in 
Mexico and established an elaborate bureaucratic system to administer that 
power. Batres, in an extension of that process, gradually established a perva- 
sive bureaucracy that sought to extend his personal authority throughout the 
most remote regions of Mexico. Moreover, in coupling this bureaucracy with 
his own forceful persona, Batres presents in microcosm a reflection of the au- 
thoritarian control that Diaz exercised over the state as a whole. All archaeol- 
ogy had to be mediated through Batres's office and was ultimately subject to 
his personal control. This was as true for the guardians who protected archaeo- 
logical ruins as it was for Mexican archaeologists such as Gamio, and as I will 
demonstrate, this was especially true for foreign archaeologists such as Zelia 
Nuttall and Marshall H. Saville. All had to answer to the authority of a single 
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man. Foreign archaeologists were not eager to have the standards and laws 
that governed their activities in Mexico defined by Mexican bureaucrats rather 
than the international scholarly community. Many simply ignored or sought 
to evade Mexican antiquities laws.^? Others sought to comply but nonethe- 
less found themselves in repeated conflict with the Inspector General's volatile 
personality; ironically, two of the people that Batres most publicly struggled 
with, Saville and Nuttall, were often trying to work within the boundaries es- 
tablished by the new regulations that Batres was tasked with enforcing. 

To more clearly draw out the means by which these issues were negotiated 
through conferences, scientific articles, bureaucratic and legislative regulation, 
and even gossip and innuendo, I focus in detail upon the bitter rivalry between 
Batres and the American anthropologist Zelia Nuttall and weigh it more heav- 
ily than other scholars have. I argue that Nuttall took up the vanguard of the 
struggle against Batres as a government official, an archaeologist, and a person. 
One can imagine the consternation that her sustained attacks likely caused 
among the Porfirian administration. In the context of the Porfiriato, no clear 
distinction was maintained between personal authority and institutional au- 
thority, and Nuttall, in attacking Batres, was thus not merely criticizing an indi- 
vidual but undermining the centralized authority of his office. This potentially 
even jeopardized such significant ideological projects as the promotion of in- 
digenismo; Batres's office was part of Justo Sierra's office of Public Instruction, 
which was a foundational proponent of the liberals' broader indigenismo proj- 
ect. I trace Nuttall's gradual evolution from a tourist into one of Batres's chief 
critics (although hardly his only one). Over a period of decades, she battled 
him with every weapon at her disposal, and her unsuccessful struggle to un- 
seat him from his position of power—he remained in office until ousted by 
the Mexican revolution in 19u—conveys important insights about the relative 
power of two institutions that were each in ascendancy: national governmen- 
tal bureaucracy and the international professional societies that were coming 
to dominate the discipline of archaeology. 

With the collapse of Porfirian power as a result of the Mexican revolu- 
tion came the end of Batres's tenure as Inspector General, and the way was 
cleared for the establishment of new approaches to archaeology in Mexico. 
Nonetheless, the legacy of the Porfirian period and the issues that were raised 
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during this stage of emergent nationalism continue to inform Mexico's rela- 
tionship to its past. Institutions that were in the painful process of being estab- 
lished in this period, such as the International School of American Archaeology 
and Ethnology and the National Museum, have continued to structure the nar- 
rative of Mexico's archaeological legacy. Although the school was open only in- 
termittently after the first four years, one of those most prominently affiliated 
with that institution, Manuel Gamio, went on to replace Batres and continued 
the practice of excavation after the revolution. Moreover, the relationship be- 
tween nationalism and archaeology as well as the competing claims of politi- 
cal and scientific authority over archaeological artifacts has remained deeply 
problematic both in Mexico and elsewhere. In the final section of my book, 
I briefly touch on this continued relevance and the ongoing relationship be- 
tween archaeology and nationalism. 

The story of archaeology in Mexico is a long and tangled one. The evidence 
upon which I base my reconstruction and analysis of this history is therefore 
necessarily wide ranging and heterogeneous. This material is a mixture of 
political and scholastic writings and presentations, government documents, 
travel and newspaper accounts, letters, diaries, maps, gossip, manuscripts, bro- 
chures, advertisements, and art works such as paintings, monuments, and pho- 
tographs. These various sources together reveal the ways in which Aztec icons 
and other Indigenous designs, chiefly culled from archaeological artifacts, were 
molded into symbols for Porfirian Mexico as well as the tremendous difficulties 
that were confronted in refashioning such images for nationalist purposes. The 
sources on which I draw also reveal the relationship between archaeological 
work and Porfirian political struggles to exert centralized control over Indian 
populations—both living and dead—in the postcolonial world. Finally, such 
documents trace the vital role that the Inspector General played in extending 
the reach of Porfirian authority across the nation through establishing control 
over both archaeological zones and Indigenous artifacts, despite facing oppo- 
sition from a multitude of forces. Each of these stories necessarily takes place 
in a number of different registers, ranging from the public and explicit (such 
as government legislation and official scientific publications) to the private 
and implicit (such as gossip passed among professionals and personal feuds). 
I have attempted to integrate these diverse and sometimes contradictory per- 
spectives into a cohesive narrative. 

My work will necessarily be focused on the period of the Porfiriato, be- 
cause it was in this moment that the professionalization of the discipline, an 
explosion of important archaeological discoveries, and the ideological needs 
of an emergent nationalism intersected most dynamically. It was at this his- 
torical moment, as well, that media networks were being established that 
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would facilitate the circulation of archaeological images, representations of 
Indigenous peoples and artifacts, and national symbols to a widespread pub- 
lic. Seizing the possibilities that this presented, the government of Mexico, and 
the president in particular, began to aggressively assert the Aztec as a symbol 
of national strength. The hegemony and stability that the Porfirian adminis- 
tration sought to establish were a direct response to decades of political in- 
stability, invasion, revolution, and civil war. To understand why archaeological 
images were so important to the Porfirian project of constructing a unified 
Mexican national identity, based on a common history and anchored in a past 
that predated the long years of strife, it is necessary to first understand the 
context from which the Porfirians emerged. It is to that troubled history that I 
will now turn. 


Parti 


CHAPTER 1 


Nation Building 


‘Traditions’ which appear or claim to be old are often quite recent in ori- 
gin and sometimes invented... ‘Invented’ tradition is taken to mean a set 
of practices, normally governed by overtly or tacitly accepted rules and of 
a ritual or symbolic nature, which seek to inculcate certain values and 
norms of behavior by repetition, which automatically implies continuity 
with the past. In fact, where possible, they normally attempt to establish 
continuity with a suitable historic past. 


ERIC HOBSBAWM! 


Mexico before the Porfiriato 


The second half of the nineteenth century saw the rise of nationalist political 
movements across Europe and Latin America. Mexico, too, became involved in 
the move toward modern republican nationalism that would be the hallmark 
of nineteenth-century political development. Its progress toward that goal 
would be complicated by the legacy of colonialism, a volatile political climate, 
invasion by foreign powers, and conflicted attitudes regarding the Indigenous 
population, to name only a few of the stumbling blocks. 

Understandably, given these conditions, Mexico’s political transition 
from colonial monarchy to republic was traumatic, confused, and lengthy; 
in large part, the difficulties of this period are what would eventually make 
the development of a unified Mexican identity—one based in part on a 
shared archaeological legacy that stretched into the distant past—so crucial. 
Beginning with Mexico’s War of Independence from Spain in 1810 and for de- 
cades thereafter, the political stability of the country remained in flux due to 
factional fighting and incessant coups. This war (1810-1821) left a vacuum of 
local government and financial power. In the decades immediately following 
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independence, the country survived thirty-five changes in national leadership. 
Radical shifts in power between conservative and liberal factions would result 
in repeated and abrupt changes in the nation’s political direction. Even the 
question of whether Mexico should have a president or a monarch would not 
be settled until the 1860s. 

In the fall of 1820 and early 1821, the Spaniard Augustin Iturbide betrayed 
the Spanish military by switching sides and leading the Mexicans insurgents 
against the loyalists during the War of Independence, acting in the belief that 
he would eventually be anointed as the Mexican Emperor.? Later, the Creole 
Antonio López de Santa Anna, who had abandoned the Spanish loyalists and 
thrown his support behind Iturbide in 1821, turned on the would-be Mexican 
Emperor. Allying with the forces supporting the institution of a Mexican re- 
public, Santa Anna would parlay his military reputation into a political career, 
and in 1833, he was elected president of Mexico for the first time. Santa Anna 
subsequently returned to the presidency ten times, and he retained the abil- 
ity to take the position of military commander whenever he found it neces- 
sary to reassert his authority. Despite his long hold on power, Santa Anna did 
little to foster a sense of distinct Mexican national identity. Alternately allying 
himself with conservative and liberal interests, his pragmatic brand of poli- 
tics was driven more by personal ambition than by ideological commitments. 
Throughout the period of Santa Anna's multiple presidencies (1833-1855), 
the Creole focus on political and historical connections with the Indigenous 
past, established by the priests Carlos de Sigúenza y Góngora and Servando De 
Teresa de Mier in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, began to fade and 
was not revived again as a potent element of Mexican national identity until 
the eve of the Porfiriato.3 

In the wake of Santa Anna's eventual fall from power, the liberal vision of 
a Mexican republic attempted to assert itself, but the nation continued to 
be beset by internal division between the conservatives and liberals, notably 


2 Christon I. Archer, “The Young Antonio López de Santa Anna: Veracruz Counterinsurgent 
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in the Wars of Reform (1858-1861). These struggles culminated with Benito 
Juarez, the liberal chief justice of the Supreme Court, being chosen as Mexico’s 
first Indian and, perhaps just as importantly, first civilian president. In office 
from 1858 to 1872, Juárez attempted to forcefully advance a liberal agenda, in- 
cluding moves to curtail the power and influence of the Catholic Church, per- 
haps most notably through the sale of church property to fill empty government 
coffers. The historians William Beezley and Colin M. MacLachlan note, “To the 
liberals the key to a new and prosperous society lay with the wealth currently 
locked within a relatively static land system that had to be made more fluid.”* 
Such measures were unpopular, however, with the conservative elements of 
Mexico's political landscape, which supported the Catholic Church’s large role 
in government, supported Catholicism as the only religion, and advocated for 
a return to a European monarchical leadership. Liberals, in contrast, desired a 
republican form of government that would act to reduce the influence of the 
Catholic Church in the political sphere. The tension between these two com- 
peting visions for the future of the Mexican nation and its relationship to both 
Europe and the Catholic Church soon escalated to the point that national sov- 
ereignty itself was threatened. In 1862, conservative factions within Mexico 
colluded with the French Emperor, Napoleon 111, who seized the opportunity 
provided by the nation's internal division to initiate the French military inter- 
vention in Mexico.? 

The initial pretext for this invasion was Mexico's refusal to repay the enor- 
mous debts that had been amassed in the course of its years of instability. 
Both Juárez and Napoleon 111 understood that it was simply impossible for the 
fledgling nation to repay such sums, but the refusal of the former to make debt 
payments created an opportunity for the French to extend their military influ- 
ence into Mexico with the backing of the Mexican conservatives. In 1862, the 
French forces met with resistance at the Battle of Puebla, but one year later, 
the French succeeded in taking Mexico City. Juárez and his cabinet were forced 
to seek safety in the northern Mexican city now known as Ciudad Juárez.* In 
1864, Napoleon 111 installed the Austrian Archduke Maximilian von Habsburg 
as the emperor of Mexico.” Maximilian’s presence would place a monarchy 
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back in Mexico, but the conservatives had not yet settled the question of to 
what extent Mexico should retain its republican institutions under the empire. 

With Maximilian in power, the Mexican conservative faction was surprised 
to discover that their new monarch showed every intention of continuing to 
institute the legal reforms that had been begun by Juarez. For instance, 
Maximilian decreed the return of communal lands to Indian villages and regu- 
lated child labor? He also promoted the arts and began the reconstruction of 
urban Mexico. Under Maximilian, the Paseo de la Reforma became a show- 
case boulevard for Mexico City. Workers widened the streets to create boule- 
vards and glorietas (roundabouts), with the result that the Paseo de la Reforma 
resembled the newly constructed thoroughfares of Baron Georges Eugène 
Haussmann’s plan of remodeled Paris.? The emperor not only upheld the “Law 
of Protection: Relating to the Conservation of Monuments and Archaeology," 
which had passed under Juárez in 1862, but also helped to initiate public in- 
terest in archaeological zones in Mexico. He was among the first to recognize 
the importance of archaeology to the state, explicitly linking the protection of 
monuments to democratic traditions.!? During his reign, he dispatched French 
artists and scholars, such as Charles-Etienne Brasseur de Bourbourg and 
Eugéne Boban, to the Yucatán to document overgrown archaeological zones." 
He was responsible for establishing a national museum to house archaeologi- 
cal artifacts and, in 1865, passed laws to prevent the export of antiquities from 
Mexico.” (Ironically, Eugene Boban would be one of the first to ignore that 
law.) Somewhat paradoxically, it was during Maximilian’s monarchical rule 
that many of the decisive steps were taken toward crafting Mexico into a lib- 
eral nation-state in the modern sense. 

Moreover, Maximilian did not attempt to reverse many of the legal actions 
taken by Juárez. The confiscated lands and libraries were never returned to 
the church. Maximilian regarded himself as a liberal Habsburg and was also 
a member of the Masonic Brotherhood; as such, he was disinclined to take 
on the role of servant to the Pope or the Church. He failed to reinstitute the 
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Catholic faith as the single faith in Mexico, and he prevented the church from 
monopolizing education. Furthermore, when Maximilian’s government was in 
need of money, he forced loans from the Church. These actions might have 
been less controversial if Maximilian had given privileges to conservative poli- 
ticians, but he began staffing his cabinet with moderate liberals (when Juarez 
would eventually return to power, those liberals who had agreed to serve in 
Maximilian’s government would be banned from Juárez's cabinet) and failed 
to reach out to the conservative elements in Mexico. In essence, Maximilian 
attempted to create a position in which he could act as a modern liberal mon- 
arch, but he did not have the necessary political or social structures in place to 
achieve this. Maximilian's efforts to retain Juárez's liberal reforms and, in par- 
ticular, his failure to restore the Church’s land or its role as the official state re- 
ligion meant that the Church was weaker when Juarez returned to power than 
when he had left.13 Although Maximilian managed to recruit the support of a 
small number of Mexican liberals, the majority continued to favor the republic 
over the monarchy, and a new sense of Mexican nationalism based on sover- 
eignty emerged as even conservatives began to favor the return of Juarez from 
northern Mexico. As a consequence of his actions, Maximilian found himself 
without a strong base of support among either liberals or conservatives; in par- 
ticular, he lacked conservative military support and was left largely without 
troops when France recalled its soldiers. 

Meanwhile, although Juarez had retreated from Mexico City, he did not con- 
cede the country to the French and maintained control of northern Mexico. 
When the French military backing for Maximilian’s regime was largely with- 
drawn as a result of growing Prussian power in Europe and America’s renewed 
commitment to the Monroe Doctrine, the Republican forces under Juarez 
were able to reassert their control over the country. In 1867, Maximilian, having 
refused to relinquish the monarchy, was executed.!* This decisively put an end 
to the hopes for an imperial Mexico. The execution successfully announced to 
Europeans that Mexico would forcefully reject the imposition of government 
by foreign powers and served to sever Mexico’s remaining colonial ties to 
European authority. 

The historian Friedrich Katz concludes that, although Mexico had reassert- 
ed its sovereignty and experienced an upsurge in nationalist spirit with the 
overthrow of Maximilian, it was still fractured and in need of workable politics: 
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Despite the new sense of nationalism awakened by the victory against 
the French and the emergence of Juarez as a genuinely popular national 
leader, the country was further away from integration than ever before. 
During the years of war different provinces had come to lead a nearly 
autonomous existence, deeply isolated in their social, economic, and po- 
litical life from the rest of the Mexico.!5 


In the decades that followed the fall of Maximilian, the struggle to unify those 
disparate and isolated elements into a single Mexican nation would continue, 
and accomplishing that task would be one of the chief goals of the Porfiriato. 


Porfirio Diaz 


In the Mexican war against French intervention, Porfirio Diaz, who had been 
acquainted with Juárez in Oaxaca, had served as a general.'* He command- 
ed troops with General Ignacio Zaragoza at several key battles, including the 
Battle of Puebla. In 1867, Diaz campaigned against Juarez for the presidency, 
and in 1871, Diaz attempted to overthrow Juarez and seize control of the gov- 
ernment. This initial bid for power failed, but Diaz did orchestrate a successful 
takeover of the Sebastian Lerdo de Tejada administration in 1876, four years 
after the unexpected death of Juarez. In his first four-year term, Diaz enjoyed 
widespread popularity, and he publicly promised, under the “Plan de la Noria,” 
that he would not seek reelection; therefore, at the end of four years, he re- 
turned to his home state of Oaxaca to serve as governor. Diaz returned to the 
presidency in 1884, however, and upon his return, his first widely controversial 
maneuver was to alter the constitution to remove the reelection term limit. He 
would retain his position for the next 27 years. 


European Influences on the Porfiriato 


Díaz's government, particularly insofar as it was born from the violent over- 
throw of the President Lerdo de Tejada, had a strong need for domestic and 
international recognition. To gain legitimacy, Diaz turned to his wealthy coun- 
trymen, to foreign bankers, and to the ancient Aztec history of Mexico to stabi- 
lize the country’s reputation. In consciously crafting his image as the father of 
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modern Mexico, Porfirio Diaz took advantage of Mexico’s unique heritage as 
a country positioned between Europe and the Aztecs by symbolically linking 
his legitimacy back to both political traditions. To understand what motivated 
Diaz in his choice of symbolic associations, we must look first to his society 
and its cultural, political, and intellectual connections with Europe. 

Neither the War of Independence nor the French Intervention had caused 
Mexico to sever its cultural ties to Europe. Three hundred years of colonial 
rule left a deep European impression on the culture and social structures 
of New Spain, and the geographical and architectural landscapes of Spain 
formed an essential part of their cultural traditions. Moreover, Mexico's po- 
litical and cultural ties to European countries other than Spain, particularly 
France and Prussia, were strengthened during the Porfiriato. Constantly threat- 
ened with political destabilization, the Porfirians attempted, as Friedrich Katz 
demonstrates, to deliberately balance international investments and interests 
in Mexico among multiple European nations, with the goal being to both reap 
the benefits of economic progress and diminish the risk of again being invaded 
by a foreign power.!” In this way, Mexico was able to distance itself from its 
identity as a Spanish colony while also asserting its European heritage. At the 
same time, the Porfirians aligned themselves with the progressive ideas and 
dynamism of rapidly modernizing countries, typified by France and Prussia, in 
sharp contrast to Spain's religious, political, and economic conservatism.!? 

In particular, many of the intellectual elites surrounding Porfirio Díaz— 
known ironically as the científicos for their pseudo-scientific approach to 
political, social, and economic policy—were adherents of positivism.!? The 
científicos argued that societal improvements had begun in Mexico prior to the 
Wars of Reform through political debates, discussion, and the free circulation 
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of ideas associated with the Enlightenment. Economically progressive French 
ideals appealed to the cientificos, who believed that social progress followed 
economic progress. They adapted to Diaz, although he was an authoritarian, 
because under him they gained positions of authority and the freedom to 
implement many of their progressive policies. The historian William Beezley 
characterized the new attitudes among Porfirians after the 1889 world’s fair: 


With new self-confidence, Mexicans in 1890 preened before an interna- 
tional audience. With a sense of well-being built on political tranquil- 
ity and economic success, elite Mexicans adopted a new set of attitudes. 
Their notions did not represent a political ideology or an economic phi- 
losophy; they subscribed to a loose sense of progress, based on Comtean 
Indianism or anti-Indianism, and of greater or lesser doses of the Liberal 
belief in the efficacy of property.?° 


These Mexican intellectuals pointedly did not look to Spain for their ideals, in 
part because Spain had experienced economic stagnation in the years lead- 
ing up to Mexican independence. Additionally, although Mexico had been in- 
dependent from Spain for a mere fifty years when Diaz took the presidency, 
the influence of the French intervention had left its own indelible legacy as 
a republican ideal. When looking to Europe for their Western heritage, the 
Porfirians were often seeking ideas that were not simply politically legitimate, 
but also innovative, forward looking, and perhaps even endowed with an aura 
of adventure and glamour. 

The influence of Prussia was in some ways even more profound, insofar 
as it combined the personal affinities of President Diaz with the concrete 
political interests of Mexico. Diaz respected the Prussian General Otto Von 
Bismarck’s ability to put pressure on the French, which had led the latter to 
withdraw their troops from Mexico in the 1860s, and he was equally admir- 
ing of Bismarck’s ability to subsequently unify the various Germanic peoples 
in a single nation.?! Modeling aspects of his government on Prussian political 
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by Otto von Bismarck’s unification of Germany. In the early nineteenth century, the fu- 
ture states of Germany were a conglomeration of separate states under the influence of 
Austria. Under Bismarck's leadership, the Prussians began solidifying their power through 
the use of military offensives. Disputes over the duchies of Schleswig and Holstein trig- 
gered the Austro-Prussian war in 1866. Undoubtedly, the Prussians emerged from that 
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and military structure, Diaz attempted to implement a similar type of forced 
unification in Mexico by conquering rebellious regions in the Yucatan and 
in the north. The identification of Diaz with Bismarck even extended to the 
level of style and dress. To help foster a sense of order and improve morale 
among his troops, Diaz purchased Prussian military uniforms for his army, and 
the President himself donned the iconic Prussian pointed helmet, the pickel- 
haube.?2 Additionally, Díaz expressed his admiration for the German model 
by hanging the Kaiser's portrait next to his presidential chair in the Castle of 
Chapultepec. As Díaz's contemporary biographer, Carleton Beals, comment- 
ed, “In the grandness of Prussia, he saw the image of his proper intentions for 
grandeur.7^4 

The use of such gestures to symbolically link Diaz with Bismarck and Prussian 
militarism was a technique that would be employed on a much grander scale 
to link his administration with the glories, icons, and rulers of Mexico’s past. In 
this, too, Diaz was largely following the lead of his European inspirations, who 
had pioneered the use of archaeological symbols and monuments as a means 
of fashioning a prehistory for nationalist identity. Importantly, Prussia had 
long been at the forefront of the emerging science of archaeology, and since 
the earliest explorations conducted by Alexander von Humboldt, Mexico’s 


war stronger and more powerful, and in a position to consolidate and expand their 
sphere of influence. Disputes with Napoleon 111 over Spain’s line of succession led to the 
Franco-Prussian war in 1866. France’s defeat in 1870 helped to solidify Germany’s unifi- 
cation, while at the same time it weakened France’s position in Mexico, as French sol- 
diers were recalled from Mexico (where they were helping to maintain Maximilian von 
Habsburg’s position as Emperor) to defend France. The crowning of Wilhelm of Prussia 
as the Emperor of Germany in 1871 established Germany as a European state. Gordon A. 
Craig, Germany: 1866-1945 (New York: Oxford University Press, 1978), 1-33. Mexican of- 
ficials were themselves trying to centralize power in a country dominated by regionalism, 
and they found inspiration in the German case. The Mexicans were also delighted that 
the pressure placed on the French army by the Prussians assisted in their effort to depose 
Emperor Maximilian von Hapsburg. 

22 E. H. Blichfeldt, A Mexican Journey (Chautauqua, Ny: Chautauqua Press, 1919), 113. For a 
photograph of Díaz displaying the pickelhaube, see Enrique Krauze and Fausto Zerón- 
Medina, Porfirio: El Derrumbe (México: Editorial Clío, 1993), 67. 

23 Fora photograph of the Kaiser's portrait, see Anita Brenner, The Wind that Swept Mexico: 
The History of the Mexican Revolution, 1910-1942, Historical Photos, assembled by George R. 
Leighton (Austin: University of Texas Press, 1971), 114-115. 

24 In 1912, after the Mexican Revolution had sent Díaz into exile, he traveled to Prussia, 
where he was honored with a review of the troops. Despite his fall from power, it was 
a highlight of his life. Enrique Krauze and Fausto Zerón-Medina, Porfirio: El destierro 
(México: Editorial Clío, 1993), 39. 
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archaeological riches had held a special fascination for Prussian scientists and 
scholars. It was this privileged relationship that in 1910 would lead the Prussian 
and Mexican governments to cofound the International School of American 
Archaeology and Ethnology. 


Monumentalism in Mexico 


Diaz’s support for archaeological excavations and involvement in the founding 
of a national school for archaeology were unsurprising; he had demonstrated 
a personal interest in archaeological projects even prior to his presidency (he 
had taken a tour of sites in Mexico with the French explorer Désiré Charnay in 
1859).25 Once in office, he demonstrated a deep understanding of the impor- 
tance of monumentality in shaping national identity and consciously deployed 
the rhetoric of archaeological images to support his regime. The historian 
Claudia Agostoni reminds us that “Monuments—civic monuments—become 
a key component of the cult of national memory. They aimed to provide his- 
torical legitimacy for the Porfirian regime and to support and/or complement 
the elaboration of an official version of history.’*° While he was president, Díaz 
played a large part in littering the Mexican landscape with national monu- 
ments that deliberately evoked the archaeological artifacts and ruins of both 
Mexico and Europe. Such monuments linked his administration with the im- 
perial glories of Mexico’s past, created a sense of political stability and conti- 
nuity, and drew legitimacy from both the country’s Indigenous heritage and 
its European traditions. Agostoni argues that the liberals deliberately invoked 
the romantic image of the Indian to replace religious iconography. “It is impor- 
tant to note that the use of the figure of the Indian of pre-Hispanic cultures in 
painting and sculpture throughout the course of the nineteenth century was 
inextricably linked to the liberal revolution, which involved a gradual replace- 
ment of religious iconography with patriotic exaltation in the arts.”2” 

From 1900 to 1911, Diaz supported the construction and dedication of many 
monuments in Mexico City that incorporated elements from Mexico’s archae- 
ological and Indigenous heritage into traditional European-style sculptural as- 
semblages. For example, in January of 1902, the Pan-American conference was 


25 Désiré Charnay to Diaz, Letter from Paris, 28 November 1887, Catalog no. 012599. Archivo 
Porfirio Diaz de la Universidad Ibero Americana. 

26 Claudia Agostoni, Monuments of Progress: Modernization and Public Health in Mexico City, 
1876-1910 (Canada: University of Calgary Press, 2003), 91. 

27 Ibid., 100. 
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held in Mexico City, during the course of which Diaz laid the first stone that 
commenced the work on the long-awaited Monumento a la Independencia (El 
Angel.).28 The statue was completed and finally unveiled by Diaz on the cen- 
tennial of independence, 16 September 1910.79 

This statue—the highest on Mexico City’s showcase avenue, the Paseo de 
la Reforma—is Mexican in content but European in style, weaving together 
a complicated iconographic vocabulary drawn from many cultures and peri- 
ods. The monument is mounted on an enormous base of stairs, and obelisks 
adorn each of the four corners. Such obelisks were not only symbols of ancient 
Egyptian civilization but also markers of European colonialism. Napoleon 
Bonaparte had stolen obelisks from Egypt and had taken them back to France,?° 
and the English, responding to the symbolic nature of erecting an obelisk, ac- 
cepted one as a gift from the Khedive of Egypt, Muhammad Ali, in 1836—now 
famous as “Cleopatra’s Needle,” a well-known London landmark.?! 

Around the bottom level of the Monument to Independence prowl two 
lions, symbols of courage dating back to their use at ancient Greek sites, 
such as Mycenae.32 Above the lions are carved the names of heroes from the 
Mexican independence movement. On the monument's second level are stat- 
ues of Romanesque women who represent Peace, Law, Justice, and War. Above 
them are four leaders of the independence movement, including the iconic 
Creole priest Miguel Hidalgo, who is waving the Mexican flag. Behind Hidalgo, 
a tall, straight column soars into the sky, upon which is perched an angel with 


28 Tenenbaum, “Streetwise,” 145. 

29 Ibid., 147. The design and architect for the Monument to Independence were decided 
upon in 1902. 

30 Donald Malcolm Reid, Whose Pharaohs?: Archaeology, Museums, and Egyptian National 
Identity from Napoleon to World War I (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2002) 
54-58. 

31  Itwas not until 1877 that the British managed to transport the obelisk from Alexandria 
and then erect it on the Thames in 1878. The Americans were inspired and requested an 
obelisk from Muhammad Ali. Today, the three obelisks, erroneously known as Cleopatra’s 
needles, can be found in Paris, London, and New York. Parramore, Reading, 118. 

Obelisks were also markers of Masonic influence within a republic. For example, 
Robert Mills, the architect who designed the Washington Monument in Washington, 
DC, in the 1840s, was a Mason and drew on Masonic symbolism for the monument's de- 
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famous Mason from the United States, George Washington. Carlos Monsivais, “On Civic 
Monuments and their Spectators,” in Mexican Monuments, Helen Escobedo, ed. (New 
York: Abbeville Press, 1989), 118. 

32  H.W.Janson, History of Art, fourth edition, revised by Anthony F. Janson (New York: Harry 
Abrams, 1991), 48. 
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large open wings. She wears only a classical billowing toga gown, much like 
that worn by the French lady of Liberty, Marianne. The angel carries a broken 
chain in her lowered left hand and a laurel crown in her raised right hand. The 
broken chain represents the end of the colonial relationship with Spain, while 
the laurel represents a link back to classical Greece and Rome, an everlasting 
connection, as the laurel stands for immortality?? A laurel crown is a fitting 
award for the nation, celebrating its independence from its mother country, 
and one might be forgiven for taking it to refer to Diaz in particular, who at the 
time of the statue's dedication had been president of Mexico for nearly thirty- 
four years. 

The laurel crown was again used prominently in El Hemiciclo, Al Benemérito, 
Benito Juárez, La Patria, a cenotaph dedicated to the memory of the former 
president, Benito Juárez, and inaugurated in a grand ceremony by Díaz at one 
of the events for the centennial celebrations in 1910.3* Like the Monument to 
Independence, this monument to Juárez draws heavily on the European style 
and evokes European archaeological and classical tropes. On the base of a half 
circle of Greek Doric columns crouch two courageous lions. In the triangle of 
figures that top the monument is Juárez, seated before an angel who is posi- 
tioned slightly to his right and Lady Liberty, with her torch, slightly to his left. 
Juárez is wearing his customary austere suit with a Greek-style robe draped 
over his left shoulder. The angel is frozen in the gesture of crowning Juárez 
with a laurel crown, a reference to the divine crowning of Greek rulers. Visiting 
the Alameda shortly after the statue was installed, the American traveler E. H. 
Blichfeldt felt shocked and overwhelmed by the size of the statue and particu- 
larly by the artist's audacity in crowning the Republican Juárez with a gold- 
plated laurel wreath: 


I was happy enough to know this lovely park when one could pass along 
it without being startled, amazed and shocked by the colossal statue of 
Juárez which now fronts Avenida Juárez at about the middle point of the 
southern edge. Colossal as is the statue, one feels what must be the in- 
stant effect when a great wreath, not of marble but of gold, is clapped 
down upon its head by one of the likewise colossal angels.... One fan- 
cies that some enemy of Juárez must have had to do with this hideous 


33 Robert Graves, The White Goddess: A Historical Grammar of Poetic Myth (New York: Farrar, 
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perpetration. If the gold leaf could be removed, the total effect would be 
less than half as bad.?5 


To Blichfeldt, the incongruity in linking the humble Juárez with the kitsch 
grandiosity of European monumentality was glaring, but for the Porfirians, 
this monument performed the necessary task of positioning their administra- 
tion as the heir to both the European tradition of imperial power, symbolized 
by classical Greece, and the political legacy of Juárez, who by the efforts of 
Porfirian politicians was becoming not only a hero of the reform era but also a 
precursor of the Porfiriato. 


Heir to Juárez 


A Prince need not necessarily have all the good qualities I mentioned 
above, but he should certainly appear to have them ... if he only appears 
to have them they will render him service. 


NICCOLO MACHIAVELLI?6 


As Machiavelli stated, appearances are important for rulers. In the case of 
Diaz, it was crucial that he appear to possess the blessing of Juárez and that he 
be seen, by extension, as the heir to Juárez's virtues and character. Superficially, 
Díaz was a fitting replacement for Juárez; he was of partial Mixtec heritage 
and hailed from Oaxaca, as did Juárez. Moreover, Diaz had been personally 
mentored by Juárez and had fought against the French in favor of Juárez's 
presidency. However, after 1867, the two men had not been in political agree- 
ment, and this meant that Díaz's right to succeed Juárez was problematized; a 
stronger connection between the two men had to be constructed if a lineage 
of legitimacy was to be maintained. The historian Jonathan Weeks comments: 


Recognizing the dimensions of Juarez as a national idol and praising him 
as a man of great courage and accomplishment, [Mexican writers] cau- 
tiously described similarities between Juárez and Diaz by playing down 


35 Blichfeldt, 140. The semicircle dedicated to Juárez was possibly modeled after the semi- 
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36 Niccolo Machiavelli, The Prince. George Dull, trans. (London: Penguin Group, 1961), 100. 
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the young Diaz’s early opposition to Juarez and drawing the general as 
carrying on the task begun by his great predecessor.37 


Porfirian writers were not the only ones who enacted this policy; their myth 
making efforts found currency with European and American writers as well, 
who also emphasized connections between the two men. For example, in 
the biography Porfirio Diaz: Dictator of Mexico, the American writer Carleton 
Beals presented an idyllic scene in which Juarez personally tutored the young 
Porfirio, who sat at his feet.?? Likewise, the English author David Hannay re- 
corded a story about Diaz rescuing Juárez's friend from a besieged bell tower 
in Oaxaca.?? The widespread acceptance of such narratives indicates that the 
administration was at least able to convince the outside world, if not necessar- 
ily the Mexican people, of the intimate connection between Diaz and Juárez 
and the essential continuity of their administrations. 

One means of driving home this connection explicitly was through the 
iconography employed in the numerous tombs and monuments that were 
grandly dedicated to Juarez during the period from 1906 (the centennial of his 
birth) through the anniversary of the War of Independence in 1910.*% In addi- 
tion to the cenotaph commemorating Juárez in Mexico City, Diaz had a statue 
of Juarez dedicated in Oaxaca in 1909, also possibly commissioned in celebra- 
tion of the 1906 centennial of Juárez's birth.*! The base of the statue is adorned 
with both Mixtec and Zapotec symbols, and Juarez (representing the govern- 
ment) stands above them. This imagery suggests a claim by the Porfirian gov- 
ernment for the right to rule over the southern Mexican states and, by making 
Juarez the embodiment of centralized governmental authority, molds him into 
an explicitly Porfirian symbol.*? Moreover, because Juárez was the first Indian 
president of Mexico—a Zapotec from Oaxaca—he represents both Mexico's 
Indigenous heritage and its (formerly) democratic presidency. Díaz fought in 
the War of Independence from France during Juárez's presidency and needed 


37 Weeks, Juárez, 30, 35. 

38 Beals, Porfirio, 47. 
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to gain his short-term legitimacy as president in 1876 from Juarez. Weeks high- 
lights the Porfirian efforts to create political links between Porfirio Diaz and 
Benito Juarez: 


Beginning in 1887, official manipulation of a Juarez myth by means of 
celebrations, eulogistic studies, and textbooks sought to link government 
policies with those of Juarez, for, although there had been no major com- 
memoration of him until 1887, the former president stood as a major 
Mexican hero, and the regime of young Diaz, committed to office, was 
eager to stress the connection between itself and Juárez, even though the 
two leaders had been enemies.*? 


Following the historian Barbara Tenenbaum’s theory that incorporating exter- 
nal political symbols into a monument means political absorption, for Díaz 
to erect monuments to the memory of Juárez, particularly in their common 
home territory of Oaxaca, can be understood as an attempt to underscore the 
importance of the relationship between Juárez and Díaz and to highlight par- 
allels between the two men; moreover, it is also an attempt to cloak the au- 
thoritarian Díaz regime in the aura of democracy, as personified in Juarez.“ 
Furthermore, an additional monument was erected in 1909 in Oaxaca, on 
Calzada Porfirio Díaz, where an "Aztec column" was mounted into a lump of 
mortar and stone.* The placement of an Aztec monument on a street named 
for Díaz in his home state underscores Díaz's determination to legitimize his 
regime by linking it to the imperial legacy of the Aztecs. The monolith served 
as a political marker, a practice stretching back to the Romans, who had used 
the placement of columns as political signifiers.^$ The monolith's placement 
physically rooted the Aztec presence in a part of the country that had never 
been under Aztec rule, implying a symbolic conquest and centralization of 
power. This cast the Porfirians, by analogy, in the role of latter-day heirs to the 
Aztecs and linked Aztec history with that of Oaxaca, making Díaz the heir to 
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both traditions. Significantly, despite its name, the monolith resembles the 
minimalist Zapotec columns in the palace at Mitla more than it resembles 
Aztec artistic styles. This effectively unifies the two territories and cultures in 
a single Mexican identity. In tailoring historical narratives and archaeological 
relics to fit contemporary political ends, the monolith represents the Porfirian 
confidence in and assertion of territorial and economic dominance through- 
out Mexico. 


Heir to the Aztecs 


Although it would attain new levels of importance and complexity in the 
Porfirian period, the process of blending Indian with Spanish images to fash- 
ion a uniquely Mexican identity began long before Porfirio Diaz gained the 
Mexican presidency. When Mexico won its independence from Spain in 1821, it 
was the emblem of an eagle perched on a cactus with a serpent in its claws— 
an image derived from the Aztec myth of the foundation of their splendid city, 
Tenochtitlan—that graced the new national flag.*” In fact, the name of the 
country was itself derived from the name by which the Aztecs referred to them- 
selves; they had called themselves, not Aztecs, but the Mexica. Nevertheless, 
in the fifty years between national independence and the dictatorship of 
Diaz, the potential for using Aztec images for political purposes remained rela- 
tively unexplored. 

The Porfirians were not the first politicians and intellectuals to use 
Indigenous or even specifically Aztec motifs in Mexican public culture. In the 
seventeenth century, prominent public figures promoted the cult of the Virgen 
de Guadalupe, which syncretized the Aztec goddess Tonantzin and the Virgin 
Mary into one Mexican patron saint.*8 In 1659, one of the most prominent pro- 
ponents of this cult was the poet, historian, and architect Carlos de Sigiienza 
y Góngora. The historian David Brading characterizes Sigiienza y Góngora 
as a Creole patriot who “sought to endow the imperial city of Mexico with 
both a distinguished past and a glorious present? Formerly a Jesuit priest, 
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he promoted the religious narrative in which Saint Thomas had visited 
New Spain before the Spanish conquest in the form of the Aztec god-king 
Quetzalcoatl.5° Furthermore, in 1680, in honor of a new viceroy, Sigüenza y 
Góngora had designed the triumphal arch erected in Mexico City. European 
in form, the arch was architecturally traditional, complete with Corinthian 
columns, but it was adorned with statues of the twelve kings of the Aztec mo- 
narchical succession since 1327. In this design, Sigüenza y Góngora explicitly 
linked the history of the city back to 1327, the date that he had designated as 
the founding of Tenochtitlan by correlating Aztec dates to their corresponding 
dates in the Gregorian calendar.?! 

In the years following Mexico's recovery from the French invasion, a new 
emphasis was given to creating a national art that would set Mexico apart from 
Europe. In 1869, Ignacio Altamirano, a former head of the Supreme Court, 
founded the journal El Renacimiento to publish literary fiction, translations, 
and art criticism. In the first issue of this journal, the former political radical 
Altamirano emphasized how, in a time of peace and stability, art might come 
to supplant partisan politics as a means for advancing Mexican cultural and 
political independence. If a truly national, bipartisan art could be created, ac- 
cording to Altamirano, it would improve Mexico's image and would dispel "the 
cruel image created by foreigners ... of Mexico as backward and uncivilized.”92 
It was in the pages of this journal, as well, that Ramón Alcaraz of the Academy 
of San Carlos issued “a public call for national art" announcing an annual 
competition for the best national history painting by any Mexican artist.?? In 
the wake of Mexico's new-found independence from the French, this turn 
to the nation's history for subject matter marked an explicit acknowledgment 
of the civic and political uses of art. 

Porfirians wholeheartedly adopted this intention to create a national art, 
but they also recognized that Indigenous artifacts were a ready-made material 
available to be aestheticized and reinterpreted. The image of the Aztec was 
then taken up as a symbol by the Porfirians with the political intent of creating 
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a modern national identity. When Porfirio Díaz seized the presidential office 
in 1876, his administration began to aggressively exploit symbols of Mexico's 
Indian identity as a means to promote nationalist sentiment; inculcate a 
sense of unity, stability, and political continuity; and convey to the public that 
Mexico was united by a shared history and destiny. 

In 1886, for example, Díaz was instrumental in crafting one of the most 
important linkages between nationalist and Aztec iconography by accepting 
the accession of the Aztec Sun Stone into the National Museum.** It was this 
practice of decorating the Mexican state with icons that inspires the phrase 
“ornamental nationalism” in my title. Aztec artifacts were, as Batres phrased 
it, meant to “decorate the capital." In the mid-sixteenth century, on the or- 
ders of the colonial Bishop of Montufar, the stone was buried in the zócalo, the 
main square of Mexico City, and it remained there, forgotten, until 1790.56 In 
that year, when it was accidentally rediscovered, the clergy tried once again to 
hide the stone, but they were not successful because the “art-loving and liberal 
Viceroy Revillagigedo” ordered that it be revealed and exposed.*” The original 
intention had been to place it in front of the church entry way as a reminder 
of Catholic dominance over Indigenous religion, but Revillagigedo and the 
scholar Antonio Leén y Gama protested, and it was mounted to the side of 
the Catedral Metropolitana in 1791.58 

In 1886, Diaz ordered that the Sun Stone should be placed in the National 
Museum. Ten years into the Porfirian regime, this institution had become an 
increasingly important repository for those artifacts, such as the Sun Stone, 
that would become iconic national symbols; the Porfirian administration had 
provided the museum with additional funding in 1876, and by the time of the 
accession of the Sun Stone, it had become a central depository for the most 
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FIGURE 3 The Aztec Sun Stone. 
The American photographer William Henry Jackson photographed the Aztec Sun 
Stone, popularly known as the Aztec Calendar Stone, in the National Museum circa 
1898. W. H. Jackson Photochrom Print Collection, 1898-1906. 
COURTESY OF THE NEWBERRY LIBRARY. 


significant artifacts from across the nation.*% Induction into the museum 
transformed the once-controversial stone from an inscrutable and complex 
religious symbol into a central image of Porfirian nationalism. Its striking evo- 
cation of Aztec science and technology was co-opted by the Diaz government, 
which at this same moment was both identifying with the nation’s Indigenous 
past and projecting an image of Mexico's scientific and technological progress. 
The calendar stone was an ideal iconographic representation of these twin 
ambitions. 

By the time of the celebrations to mark the centennial of Mexican inde- 
pendence in 1910, Aztec imagery was closely associated with the Diaz regime. 
The same year is today largely remembered as the official start of the Mexican 
Revolution, but it was also noteworthy for the lavish celebrations of the centen- 
nial of independence that were intended to express the grandeur and power 
of Porfirio Diaz and his reign. Those celebrations projected a vision of national 
identity that gave Indigenous, and particularly Aztec, iconography a central 
role. The image of the Indian pervaded the centennial fiestas. In the parades, 
men dressed in Indian costumes and danced using “traditional,” movements.®° 
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On 16 September 1910, for example, a long parade marched its way through the 
capital. Newsreels show a group of men dressed as Aztec warriors, resembling 
those in the Codex Mendoza, passing by the grandstand where Porfirio Diaz 
stood.*! This is particularly significant because, during the Porfiriato, public 
behavior, including the work clothing that Indian men wore, had become in- 
creasingly regulated. Indigenous men were required to wear trousers when 
entering a town or village and were not allowed to wear clothing that would 
mark them as Indians.® In this context, the incorporation of individuals wear- 
ing Aztec costumes in the 1910 centennial parade is especially noteworthy and 
marks perhaps the first time that Aztec costume was allowed to be worn with 
state approval. 

Importantly, the Porfirians did not simply draw on mythological iconogra- 
phy or traditional dress, but explicitly emphasized their ties to the political 
legacy of the Aztecs. The Monument to Cuauhtémoc, erected in the heart of 
Mexico City, provides a crucial example of this point. Planning for the statue 
began in 1877, and the cornerstone was laid the following year, but the official 
unveiling did not take place until nine years later, in 1887. This monument was 
one of the most prominent attempts to promote the incorporation of Aztec 
images into symbols of Mexican national pride, and its dedication was cel- 
ebrated with great fanfare in a ceremony attended by the President (who was 
greeted with a 21-gun salute) and his entourage, which included the archaeol- 
ogist and historian Alfredo Chavero, a strong proponent of the emerging neo- 
indigenist ideology. This ceremony marked an official incorporation of Aztec 
history into the Porfirian vision of Mexico's national past. The writer Francisco 
Sosa characterized the moment, saying “Our government is paying a debt of 
gratitude owed by the Mexican people for over three centuries by inaugurat- 
ing the magnificent monument which will honor permanently the last of the 
Aztec emperors, to whom goes the credit as the first and most illustrious of 
the defenders of the nationality founded by Tenoch in 1327." The speeches 
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made by both Chavero and Diaz glorified the Aztec king, Cuauhtémoc, as a 
brave warrior, and the inscription on the statue explicitly invoked the rhetoric 
of patriotism and sacrifice for the nation.9^ “A la memoria de Cuauhtémoc y 
de los guerreros que combatieron heroicamente en defensa de su patria. Año de 
1521.” (To the memory of Cuauhtémoc and the warriors who fought heroically 
in defense of their homeland. Year of 1521.) 

The Porfirians celebrated Cuauhtémoc, the last of the Aztec Kings, in an 
effort to portray their administration as a restoration and continuation of that 
dynasty. In the process, they reimagined Cuauhtémoc in the role of a Mexican 
patriot and romanticized his tragic story as a metaphor for that of the nation. 
Justo Sierra, for example—the most influential of the científicos, who became 
the Minister of Public Education in 1905 and whose work as a historian was 
largely responsible for reappropriating the Aztec as a patriotic figure—praised 
Cuauhtémoc as not only the “soul and genius of the resistance” against the 
Spaniards in 1521 but also the “noblest epic figure in American history"65 
The Monument to Cuauhtémoc instantiated this veneration of Cuauhtémoc as 
a patriotic figure and cast him in an explicitly Porfirian context as a precursor 
of Diaz (whose name is also prominently inscribed on the monument, credited 
with its erection: “Ordenaron la erección de este monumento Porfirio Diaz, presi- 
dente de la Republica, y Vicente Riva Palacio, secretario de Fomento. Ano de 1878.” 
[This monument was erected by the order of Porfirio Diaz, President of the 
Republic, and Vicente Riva Palacio, Secretary of Development. Year of 1878.]) 

Once again, as in the Monument to Independence, the melding of European 
and Indian images can be seen in the statue of Cuauhtémoc. His facial features 
evoke classical Roman sculpture and do not look Indigenous. The final sculp- 
tor on the project, Miguel Noreña, had been trained by the Mexican neoclas- 
sicist Manuel Vilar, and the piece is in many ways a typical example of the 
neoclassical style.*6 The head supports a Roman-style helmet with a plume of 
feathers extending from the forehead to the base of the neck. The feathers do 
add an Indigenous touch, but perhaps just as importantly, they remind us of 
both Roman helmets and the Prussian helmets that were commonly worn by 
the Porfirian military and Diaz. Cuauhtémoc's robe is in the style of a Greek 
toga, and although the designs taken from the pre-Columbian codices add an 
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FIGURE 4 Postcard bearing photographs of monuments to Christopher Columbus (left) and 
Cuauhtémoc (right). This card was sent from Mexico to Spain during the centennial 
celebrations in September 1910. 
FROM THE AUTHOR'S COLLECTION. 


Indigenous element, his clothing marks him as a civilized European leader and 
evokes classical antiquity. 

The Monument to Cuauhtémoc embodies the most "positive" aspects of 
Mesoamerican culture from the Porfirian point of view. The base of the stat- 
ue exemplifies this. First, it is a tiered base, nearly a pyramid, upon which 
Cuauhtémoc stands at military alert, ready to thrust his spear. The upper tier is 
covered with snakes, a reference to the time when Aztecs were forced to live on 
a diet of serpent meat. The side of the second tier is decorated with an Aztec 
war shield and the costumes of the eagle and jaguar warriors. On the north side 
of the monument, the Aztec war shield bears the emblem of the Eagle and the 
Serpent. 

The bottom of the second tier is inscribed with the names of pre-Hispanic 
leaders from the Valley of Mexico. The name Cuitlahuac, on the north side, 
refers to the intermediate Aztec monarch, after Moctezuma 11 and prior to 
Cuauhtémoc. He is remembered for the Aztec military success on la noche triste 
when the Aztecs successfully drove the Spaniards out of their city, Tenochtitlan. 
Cacama, on the west side, refers to the King of Acolhuacan, martyred in 1519. 
Finally, the name Coanacoch on the east side refers to the king of Texcoco who 
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was killed by Cortés when he marched to Honduras in 1525.97 Together, these 
three names symbolized the triumvirate of cities that united against other cit- 
ies in the Valley of Mexico prior to Cortés arrival. The choosing of these names 
can also be seen to emphasize the Porfirians' implicit belief that people indig- 
enous to the Valley of Mexico were more civilized than coastal people as well 
as better organized politically. The Porfirians would have viewed the existence 
of this political union between the cities as a sign of higher culture and one 
that they sought to replicate in their own time. Popular beliefs also held that 
the Acolhuas and the Aztecs both descended from the Toltecs and thus shared 
a common connection to the ancient rulers of the central valley.9? This union 
symbolically extended the Aztec power over a larger geographic space and, by 
association, identified the power of the Porfirians with the unification of dis- 
tant and disparate regions of Mexico under central control. 

The bottom tier of the monument is engraved with classical Roman-style 
reliefs. The engraving on the east side depicts the hospitable Moctezuma greet- 
ing Cortés and his men. On the west side, Cortés observes as Cuauhtémoc is 
tortured by the Spanish as they attempted to coerce him into surrendering 
his mythical stash of gold. This scene was a popular subject of nationalist 
art; it was later reproduced, for example, in the 1892 painting The Torture of 
Cuauhtémoc, by Leandro Izaguirre.9? Again, the focus is on the strength and 
the anguish expressed by Cuauhtémoc while his feet are burned. The content 
is Mexican history, but the medium is European, and the overall effect is to 
portray Cuauhtémoc as a noble martyr, in contrast to the barbaric Cortés, who 
oversees the torture. 

The architectural style of the ancient cultures was also incorporated into 
the monument, as the base was sculpted with designs from Maya, Mixtec, and 
Zapotec sites.”° The Porfirian administrator Vincente Reyes concluded that 
this was to help us to remember and “contemplate the ruins of Tula, Uxmal, 
Mitla, and Palenque." Blichfeldt remarked that the Mixtecs and Zapotecs 
were remembered for having fought against Cortés." Yet, these sites are 
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located either in southern or eastern Mexico, far from the capital, and were 
never brought under Aztec control. In the monument, nonetheless, the image 
of Cuauhtémoc stands firmly above the other Mesoamerican cultures. The 
Aztecs had never incorporated all of Mesoamerica into their empire, but the 
monument accomplished this for them symbolically. Moreover, by including 
groups that the Aztecs never conquered, the Porfirians again projected their 
own desire to extend national authority into Yaqui and Maya territory. 


Creating the Image of the Nation 


If exerting direct political and military control over the far-flung provinces and 
Indigenous peoples of the nation proved difficult, the Porfirians could, with 
much greater ease, enact a symbolic conquest through the circulation of im- 
ages. When Mexico hosted celebrations in 1910 to memorialize the centennial 
of its independence from Spain, the Porfirian regime prepared for the celebra- 
tions by commissioning photographers to document colonial architecture, 
Indigenous ruins, and monuments. The Porfirian administrator Vicente Riva 
Palacio had a studio built for photographers hired for the purpose of obtain- 
ing photographs to be used to illustrate government reports, as the cost of 
lithographs was prohibitive.’ For example, the Mexican Secretary of Finance, 
José Ives Limantour, hired Guillermo Kahlo—the father of the now-famous 
painter Frida Kahlo—to document Mexico for a picture book. Kahlo, raised 
in Germany, worked so fastidiously that he earned the title of the "first official 
photographer of Mexico's cultural patrimony.’ His business card advertised 
“Guillermo Kahlo, specialist in landscapes, buildings, interiors, factories, etc.,” 
but he also occasionally photographed portraits of Díaz's administrators and 
family members.” In essence, Kahlo became Mexico's first truly national pho- 
tographer, because his photographs captured both the infrastructure of con- 
temporary Porfirian society and the remnants of the Aztec society that had 
preceded it. 

It was an American photographer, however, who would prove to be most 
instrumental in disseminating images of Mexican archaeological sites and 
Indigenous people in regional dress during the Porfiriato. Originally from 
California, Charles B. Waite made his way to Mexico via El Paso and established 
a studio in Mexico City in 1896, where he remained one of the most prolific and 
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commercially successful photographers in the country until he finally closed 
his shop in 1913.75 Like Kahlo, Waite photographed Porfirian administrators, 
and one of his most recognizable images was of Porfirio Diaz, wearing a mili- 
tary cape and mounted on his horse.”6 Waite, like other photographers such 
as Kahlo, Pal Rojti, and William Henry Jackson, documented landscapes and 
modern technology, but no other independent photographer in this era de- 
voted himself to documenting so many archaeological zones. Tourist postcards 
carrying Waite's images would travel around the world, providing a vivid rep- 
resentation of Mexico for those abroad. Just as importantly, for the first time 
within Mexico, photographs of archaeological images were spread throughout 
the nation on Kahlo’s and Waite’s cards. Waite’s photographs of archaeologi- 
cal zones and native dress, in particular, had the effect of disseminating these 
symbols around the country and exposing the general populace to regional 
archaeological symbols that had, until that time, been seen by only very few 
individuals." Although many sketches of archaeological zones were repro- 
duced in scientific journals, these images had not been readily available to the 
general population. Waite, working at the height of the popularity of studio 
photography, helped to spread images of archaeological zones by selling and 
distributing postcards printed in his photography studio in Mexico City to a 
much broader public audience.”8 At the same time, decreasing costs for pho- 
tographic materials also made it possible for the middle class to purchase or 
commission photographs when they desired, and even to initiate the practice 
of taking what would eventually evolve into the genre of the "tourist snapshot." 
By the end of the Porfirian era, photographs and postcards of national monu- 
ments were thus commonplace in both private and public culture. This expo- 
sure, coupled with the government's practice of designing monuments based 
on archaeological and historical images (which themselves in turn became the 
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subject of postcards, stamps, and similar reproductions) helped to create an 
iconography of recognizable national symbols.?? 

Waite’s photographs were deeply and explicitly intertwined with Mexico’s 
political self-representation; in perhaps the most direct example of this, 
Waite's illustrations of peasants, religious rituals, state monuments, infra- 
structure, architecture, and portraits of notable Porfirians (such as Diaz, his 
wife Carmen, and the Minister of Finance, José Ives Limantour) were used 
liberally to illustrate the interview that Diaz gave to the American reporter 
James Creelman, which appeared in Pearson's Magazine in 1908.8? This inter- 
view and the accompanying photographs provided a vivid portrait of Mexico, 
old and new, for the English-speaking audience. The impact of this article and 
these images cannot be overestimated. Creelman’s interview was instantly fa- 
mous, because in it Diaz claimed that the upcoming election would be a free 
election: 


I have waited patiently for the day when the people of the Mexican 
Republic would be prepared to choose and change their government at 
every election without danger of armed revolutions and without injury to 
the national credit or interference with national progress. I believe that 
day has come.?! 


Although Pearson's Magazine did not circulate widely, Díaz's' statement was 
widely distributed and raised the hopes of Mexicans who longed for democ- 
racy. Several groups announced candidates that would run in the election, in- 
cluding future president Francisco Madero.?? 

Waite was, first and foremost, a commercial photographer. He shot studio 
portraits, but also aimed his camera at festivals, landscapes, archaeological 
ruins, and everyday activities that could make for picturesque, saleable repro- 
ductions on post cards. As a result, there is a great variety of images in Waite's 
work; nonetheless, because Waite so often exploited archaeological or mon- 
umental settings as a backdrop for his commercial photography, the biggest 
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FIGURE 5 Pyramid of the Sun by C. B. Waite. This photograph of the Pyramid of the Sun at 
Teotihuacán was taken by the American photographer C. B. Waite during Leopoldo 
Batres’s excavation in 1908. Batres’s workers can be seen fanning out over the 
pyramid. 
COURTESY OF THE DEGOYLER LIBRARY. 


impact of his work was to distribute representations of archaeological monu- 
ments and zones. 

The power of photography, as the philosopher Roland Barthes describes 
it, enables a moment to occur in infinity and provides the viewer access to 
otherwise inaccessible experiences through the experience of viewing photo- 
graphs. “The photograph mechanically repeats what could never be repeated 
existentially"53 It was through photographs such as Waite's that the experi- 
ence that the archaeological monuments were intended to convey—an expe- 
rience of shared national identity and common history—was made available 
to the modern Mexican public at large. 

Of course, many amateur archaeologists also ascertained the aesthetic, sci- 
entific, and economic value of photographically documenting the Mexican 
archaeological zones and did so extensively. In particular, the French explorer 
Désiré Charnay, the English antiquarian Alfred P. Maudslay, and the German ar- 
chaeologist Teobert Maler published books of their artistic, although amateur, 
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photography.?* However, these images were initially not widely distributed 
outside of their immediate academic and social circles. The postcard and the 
stereo optic view card were two of the most fashionable methods for collect- 
ing images if one was not a photographer, and the widespread circulation of 
archaeological images by these means had a profound impact.85 Bia Corrêa do 
Lago notes that postcards not only distribute national images around the do- 
mestic and international spheres but also codify particular events and places 
in the experience.?6 The archaeological symbols captured by photographers 
such as Waite and popularized on postcards, whether in their original form or 
as recreated on national statues and monuments, became a visual language 
through which the idea of the Mexican nation was presented to the world and 
its own people. 

Waite's photographs of specific structures—in particular, the Pyramid of 
the Sun at Teotihuacán and the main palace at Mitla—became icons for the 
Porfirian nation. These places subsequently began appearing in works by other 
photographers and in tourist's photographs. Indeed, Waite's photographs in- 
spired and encouraged tourism at archaeological sites, and in later years he 
began including tourists in his own photographs.8” 
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FIGURE 6 Elihu Root and Leopoldo Batres. Photographed by C. B. Waite at the Pyramid 
of the Sun, 1908. 
COURTESY OF THE MACMILLIAN BROWN LIBRARY. 


In one of his most memorable images, Waite photographed the Pyramid of 
the Sun from a dramatic angle while it was being excavated by the National 
Archaeologist, Leopoldo Batres. In the photograph, workers fan out over the 
pyramid’s side as one tiny, lone woman stands at the bottom, overwhelmed by 
the scale of the excavation (fig. 5).88 Waite also captured Batres as he gave tours 
to dignitaries such as the United States Secretary of State, Elihu Root, in 1907. 
Waite had been included as the official “Mexican” photographer for Root’s en- 
tire trip through Mexico. Providing at least one example that the Porfirian ex- 
cavation was capable of inspiring the intended awe, Root was so overwhelmed 
when he visited the Pyramid of the Sun that, while standing at the base, he spon- 
taneously recited a passage from Omar Khayyam regarding the ephemerality 
of life.89 


The charges were dropped and Waite returned to the United States. Montellano, 
C. B. Waite, Fotografo, 245. 
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Waite’s images represent the visual interests of a photographer and not of 
a politician or a scientist. His ethnographic interest was concentrated on peo- 
ples’ daily activities, but he avoided making explicit ideological, didactic, or 
political points. For example, only rarely did Waite publish photographs that 
revealed the extreme poverty of the Mexican peasants. Waite's prints were des- 
tined for domestic and international postcards, not newspapers focusing on 
social issues. Porfirians endeavored to hide the impoverished from the view 
of foreigners, and Waite's style of photography, perhaps inadvertently, aided 
this goal. This is not to say that Waite’s photographs are simply glamorous or 
overly romantic depictions; a few of his “typical Indian” shots are of beauti- 
fully adorned and posed women, but in the majority of his images of daily 
life in Mexico, people maintain a certain industriousness. Waite's action shots 
of people generally show them working on farms or in markets, constructing 
buildings, and riding on trains, for example.%° 

Thus, Waite's images are not ethnographic in a preservationist sense, nor 
are they deliberately or explicitly political; they do not have the urgency that 
is visible in the contemporaneous images of anthropological or ethnographic 
photography, such as that produced by the American photographer Edward 
Curtis in the United States.?! Nonetheless, although Waite's work was tinged 
with a matter-of-fact, unsentimental realism, it was also deeply romantic, and 
the images that it conveyed to the nation and the world served more subtle po- 
litical purposes. Walter Benjamin argues that reproducibility of images, such 
as lithographic prints and photographs, diminishes its quality as a unique ob- 
ject, and certainly a picture postcard of the Monument to Independence or 
the Pyramid of the Sun, for example, lacks the impact of experiencing such 
monuments in person.?? 

Yet, photography gained a new power in its ability to be easily reproduced 
and distributed. The reproduction of these photographs in the form of post- 
cards, magazines, and newspapers allowed these iconic images of the mod- 
ern Mexican nation to circulate widely, both within Mexico and beyond, 
and shaped public perceptions of the importance of Mexico's archaeological 
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FIGURE 7 Keystone stereographic images of the Pyramid of the Sun. 
Stereographic cards such as this one, helped to emphasis the national importance 
of the site for foreigners. 
FROM THE AUTHOR'S COLLECTION. 


legacy to its national identity. By reproducing the quotidian lives of everyday 
Mexicans and juxtaposing those lives with images of archaeological wonders, 
nationalist monuments, and grandiose government projects such as the dig 
at Teotihuacán, Waite's photographs were establishing a symbolic link be- 
tween the people of Mexico and the nation's archaeological and architectural 
monuments. 

Documenting monuments and archaeological ruins symbolically expressed 
the grandiosity of Porfirian nationalist ambition and its claims on the past, 
and the circulation of those images helped to create a unified national public, 
but photographs were not the only means for nationalist and indigenist images 
to circulate during the Porfiriato. For example, to commemorate the anniver- 
sary of independence, the government issued “De Independencia a Porfiriato, 
a Federal postage stamp bearing five pictures. First, in the bottom left hand 
comer is a drawing depicting the Aztec foundation myth. A group of contem- 
porary peasants look on as an eagle carries a serpent in his mouth. Above this 
appears the Virgen de Guadalupe, representing the War of Independence. In 
the upper corner, the French are being driven from Chapultepec Castle, and 
below that is a portrait of Porfirio Diaz mounted on a horse. The Monument 
to Independence upholds the center of the stamp. All of these images draw on 
different facets of Mexico's history and myth, but it is the mixing of Indian and 
European images that makes this a truly national stamp, commemorating the 
independence of the nation as a whole. The melding of the Aztec eagle with 
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FIGURE 8 

Stamp bearing the image of the Monument to Cuauhtémoc, postmarked 
1898. 

FROM THE COLLECTION OF THE AUTHOR. 





contemporary peasants and the image of the Virgen de Guadalupe, who is her- 
self a mixture of the Virgin Mary and the Aztec goddess Tonantzin, brings the 
Indigenous element to the stamp. It evokes the period prior to independence, 
prior even to the Spanish conquest, and stretches the national story back to the 
Mexica settlement on the island of Tenochtitlan.% 

Before the Mexican revolution, however, few stamps issued showed an 
image of an Indigenous person. Two stamps which did were 5-centavo post- 
age stamps bearing the image of Cuauhtémoc, issued in 1895 and again in 
1910 to coincide with the celebrations of Mexico's independence centennial. 
Importantly, these stamps do not simply bear Cuauhtémoc’s portrait, but rath- 
er depict the Monument to Cuauhtémoc, co-opting the warrior-king’s identity 
and mediating it through the lens of centralized national authority.** 

The choice of this image for use on the stamps emphasized the social value 
placed on the monument and was one means through which this image infil- 
trated the daily lives of the nation’s citizens. The statue was located in Mexico 
City, but through the use of stamps, postcards, tourist photographs, and even 
miniature replicas, its image and the coded ideological messages that it con- 
veyed were seen broadly both domestically and internationally. Wherever the 
image circulated, the power of the Porfirian administration was symbolically 
asserted. 
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Symbols of Centralization 


The Porfirians revived an interest in political connections to Indigenous his- 
tory that had first been asserted by eighteenth-century Creole patriots, as 
has been discussed at length by the scholars Jorge Cañizares Esguerra and 
Benjamin Keen.?5 But the Porfirians placed an even stronger emphasis on such 
linkages and in particular on their relationship to places of historical signifi- 
cance, asserting that their legitimacy was derived in part from the fact that 
they, like the Aztecs, occupied the central zone in Mexico both geographically 
and politically. In her article “Streetwise History: The Paseo de la Reforma and 
the Porfirian State, 1876-1910,” the historian Barbara Tenenbaum theorizes 
that the statue of Cuauhtémoc represents this Porfirian claim to centralized 
authority over the nation as a whole and focuses on the Porfirian use of statues 
as a way for the administrators to symbolically express their central position 
to the Mexican state." Through the use of monuments such as that honoring 
Cuauhtémoc, the Porfirians demonstrated their connections to both the Aztec 
empire in general and the Valley of Mexico in particular, which was the geo- 
graphical and political center of Mexico and had been occupied by the Aztecs 
and Toltecs before them. Tenenbaum’s analysis of the Cuauhtémoc statue is 
worth quoting at length: 


The statue also telescoped the Porfirian intention to assert that the rul- 
ers of Tenochtitlan henceforth would represent the entire Mexican na- 
tion ... Through this identification not just with the Indian as opposed to 
the Spanish past but specifically with the Aztecs per se, the Porfirians ... 
position themselves as heirs to their predecessor’s imperial legacy ... The 
official historians ... intended to use the monument to Cuauhtémoc and 
the official veneration of the Aztecs to reconfirm the power of Mexico 
City and its right to rule by inheritance. 

The Porfirians had fiscal goals in mind as well. By insisting on 
Cuauhtémoc as their first ancestor, they asserted their rights over state 
revenues as the Aztecs had once taken tribute. The statue thus deliv- 
ered the symbolic coup de grace to political and fiscal federalism and 
proclaimed the primacy of the central state as embodied in and ruled 
by Mexico City. It served notice that the Porfirians planned to include 
centralism in their definition of liberalism.?" 
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In other words, the power inherited by the Porfirians was as much a matter 
of geographic centrality as it was a matter of political centralization; the two 
went hand in hand. The Porfirians obtained legitimacy in part by geographical 
association with the Aztecs, who had ruled in that same place before them; in 
much the same way, the Aztecs had themselves acquired legitimacy by associa- 
tion with the ancient Toltecs. In both cases, the preceding group's history was 
manipulated by its successors to validate their own rule. The Aztecs, for ex- 
ample, altered Toltec history to obscure the fact that they had not been in the 
Valley of Mexico prior to their period of domination (in fact, the Aztecs had 
immigrated from the distant north).?? They reimagined the abandoned city of 
Teotihuacán as the Toltec “city of the gods” and (mythical) descent from the 
Toltecs carried important political meaning for the rulers of central Mexico.9?? 
In the same way that the Aztecs manipulated the image of the Toltecs for their 
benefit, the Porfirians also attempted to alter the perception of their predeces- 
sors to highlight the image they wished both Mexicans and foreigners to have 
of Mexico. However, in order to claim the Aztecs as legitimate political ances- 
tors, the Porfirians had to shift the framework through which Aztec history was 
understood. 

For both the Aztecs and the Porfirians, the material, archaeological, and ar- 
chitectural legacy of previous civilizations allowed a connection with the past 
to be made explicit and allowed the government to assert its claim to tradi- 
tional authority. Mexico City and the valley of central Mexico were the seat of 
Aztec imperial power, as evidenced by archaeological monuments such as the 
Pyramid of the Sun, and insofar as the same location was now was the seat of 
Porfirian authoritarianism, one could use these ruins and monuments to trace 
a direct lineage of power in which the grandeur of each regime legitimated the 
other. 

This desire to establish political connections to the past was a direct influ- 
ence on archaeological work done under the Porfirians and influenced which 
archaeological zones the government would take greatest interest in. As the 
scholar Sonia Lombardo de Ruiz has pointed out, the Porfirians centered their 
major archaeological excavations in two regions that could offer political con- 
nections to the past: in central Mexico, which was the seat of Porfirian govern- 
mental authority, and in Oaxaca, where both Díaz and Juárez had been born: 
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The selection of excavation sites [chosen by Leopoldo Batres] implied a 
policy. The archaeological projects were in the highlands, in Teotihuacan 
and Tula, with a clear intention to recover the Aztec culture as the unifier 
of multiple territories, ideologically reinforcing the centralized govern- 
ment control of Diaz, the other was in Mitla, in Oaxaca, the birthplace of 
the President of the Republic.!© 


The government showed much less interest in controlling or exploring the 
Maya archaeological zones in the Yucatan, which was the site of political un- 
rest and resistance to the central government by Indigenous groups. Although 
Bueno demonstrates that some Mexican scholars, such as Alfredo Chavero, 
wanted to incorporate antiquities from northern and southern cultures into 
the museum, ultimately the Porfirians neglected to do this with the same fer- 
vor that they applied to co-opting the groups from the Valley of Mexico.!%! It is 
also noteworthy that the majority of archaeological symbols incorporated into 
the grand monuments erected by Díaz originated from sites that—though they 
may have been discovered earlier—were excavated during the Porfirian era (for 
example, Monte Alban, Teotihuacán, and Uxmal). It is clear that the Porfirians 
deliberately collected and cultivated such artifacts—chiefly Aztec—and ap- 
plied them to national monuments and elaborate state architectural projects 
in a concerted effort to establish a strong national identity both domestically 
and internationally. 

Tenenbaums theory of how the Porfirians used monumentalism for politi- 
cal legitimization can be further complicated by examining the observations 
recorded by the naturalist Frederick Ober in his Travels in Mexico (1884). While 
visiting the Paseo de la Reforma, Ober noted that the foundations had been 
laid for six glorietas. The Mexican art historian Justino Fernandéz tells us that 
two of the areas chosen were reserved for statues of the priest Miguel Hidalgo 
and Benito Juarez.!°? Ober commented on a different plan to erect monuments 
to both Cuauhtémoc (or Guatemotizin, as he was also known) and Hernan 
Cortés: 


In the second space the foundation is laid for a statue of Guatemotizin, 
the last Aztec Emperor, and in the third it is proposed to place that of 
Cortés, his conqueror and persecutor. There is said to be not a statue or 
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enduring effigy of Cortés ... such has been the intense bitterness of the 
people toward the conquerors of Mexico. That they accept a proposition 
to erect one to his memory is proof that they are becoming civilized ...103 


Both the decision to erect such a statue and the failure to carry out that plan 
are indicative of the complex attitude that the Porfirians took toward their 
own history. To valorize Cortés the conqueror would be to embrace Mexico's 
Spanish heritage, and such an acknowledgment could be seen, at least by 
Europeans and Americans like Ober, as a mark of civilization, but it would 
also be to foreground Mexico’s former status as a colony and its subservience 
to Europe. Conversely, the celebration of Mexico's Aztec legacy would be un- 
derstood within the nation as an assertion of independence from European 
colonial domination, but to Europeans and Americans, it would be seen as evi- 
dence that the nation remained, in its essence and its ideals, a barbaric and un- 
civilized land. The irresolvable contradiction symbolized by the missing statue 
of Cortés would remain an ongoing challenge for the Porfirians. 

Mexican national identity can be seen to emerge out of the attempt to resolve 
this contradiction. Within Mexico, long before the Porfirian era, attempts had 
been made to articulate an identity that interwove the threads of Indigenous 
and European culture. Servando Teresa de Mier and Carlos de Sigüenza y 
Góngora, for example, had identified the Aztec deity Quetzalcóatl with St. 
Thomas and argued that it was St. Thomas (in the form of Quetzalcóatl) and 
not the Spanish who had spread Christianity among the Indians in America.!0^ 
Accordingly, the Spanish took on the role of heathens, and the Aztecs were 
identified as “true” Christians. In this way, the cultural and political heritage 
of the Spanish was bypassed, and the Aztecs could be seen as the spiritual 
and political fathers of an evolving American identity. Tenenbaum emphasizes 
the Porfirian use of this Creole nationalism, particularly throughout the 1870s 
and 1880s.10 During the first decades of the Porfiriato, the government initi- 
ated numerous programs and projects, such as the statue of the warrior-king 
Cuauhtémoc, that adulated the Aztecs and cast them in role of Mexican patri- 
ots. However, Tenenbaum also notes that, as the centennial of the revolution 
approached, the Porfirians increasingly focused on European elements in their 
statues and monuments: 
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Certainly the shift away from the “national style” of the 1870s and 1880s, 
as seen in the monument of Cuauhtémoc monument, into the generic 
Europeanism, represented by the Independence column, accurately de- 
picts more than simple artistic differences. As shown so vividly on the 
street, the Porfirian state had gotten lost; its search for international re- 
spectability through the worship of technology ultimately dwarfed even 
the mighty Hidalgo and what he had wrought.!06 


This is in keeping with a general shift during this period away from an in- 
ternal focus on Americanism to an internationalist perspective. Leopoldo 
Batres, whose career as Inspector General and Conservator of Archaeological 
Monuments will be discussed in detail in the second half of this book, would 
undergo a similar shift away from an Americanist agenda in Mexican archaeol- 
ogy at approximately the same time. 

In part, this shift from an American to a European focus can be seen to have 
occurred because the ideological work of consolidating Porfirian identifica- 
tion with the Indigenous past had been largely accomplished by the later years 
of the Porfiriato. Moreover, as the Diaz regime became more established, the 
need to assert an image of power, stability, and continuity to the people of 
Mexico became less urgent. This internal stability allowed the Porfirians to 
focus their attention on how they were perceived outside of Mexico. As they 
turned outward from a domestic to an international focus, they found that 
using the warlike, bloodthirsty Aztec as a viable image of the nation became 
more complicated and difficult. As a consequence, the Porfirians increasingly 
sought to integrate European styles and iconography into their public build- 
ings and monuments. 

The construction of the opera house, El Palacio de Bellas Artes, provides a 
telling example. All of the major European cities had extravagant theaters that 
served as temples of high culture, and if Mexico wished to attain the same level 
of sophistication as its peers, it was clearly necessary that they, too, have an 
opera house. In anticipation of the centennial celebrations planned for 1910, 
the original National Theatre was demolished and plans were made to con- 
struct a lavish replacement worthy of a great nation. Unsurprisingly, the major- 
ity of the acts that anticipated performing in the theater were from Europe or 
the United States. Blichfeldt commented: 
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The eight-million-dollar theater at the east end of the Alameda is a thing 
to challenge admiration at once [...] One cannot help wondering by 
what use will be made of so fine a theater when it is finished, seeing that 
Mexico has no drama worthy of the name [...] Good opera, indeed, espe- 
cially Italian opera, is already heard and appreciated. I heard Tetrazzini 
in Mexico before she had ever sung in New York. However, every Latin 
American capital must have its costly national theater, so why cavil as to 
what is to be done with it? It is a conventional ornament.!07 


The theater, begun shortly before the revolution that would unseat Díaz, was 
not fully constructed until 1934.19 Blichfeldt visited Mexico from 1909 to 191, 
and he did not see the finished product, but it is clear from his tone that he ex- 
pected that the structure would be ostentatious and superfluous. Nonetheless, 
he recognized that the purpose in building the opera house was to signify to 
the world that the Mexican capital was now a cosmopolitan city, outfitted with 
all of the accoutrements of a modern, civilized country with a legitimate and 
respectable government. 

The Palacio de Bellas Artes was completed in the mid-1930s and today 
is the epitome of Mexican neoclassical architecture, incorporating only a 
few Indigenous elements. Greek and Roman forms adorn the facade, hide in 
the balconies, and stand at the foot of the building. This evocation of clas- 
sical European sculptural tradition is perhaps best exemplified by the form 
of Venus emerging from her shell at the very center of the facade.!?? Aztec 
warrior masks now adorn the entryways, but these are a later addition. The 
mixture of European and Aztec classical sculpture creates the mestizaje that 
makes the theater a Mexican theater, but the European and Aztec images re- 
main segregated from one another, as if to exemplify the difficulties inherent 
in reconciling these two constituent elements of Mexican heritage. 

This prominent adoption of European images by the Porfirian government 
can be seen to function in parallel with their increasing attention to attracting 
investors and industry from Europe and the United States. However, fashioning 
a progressive vision of a modernizing, industrial, international Mexico carried 
its own dangers. It can be argued that one of the reasons that the Díaz regime 
collapsed was that Díaz was widely perceived as surrendering too much of 
Mexico's autonomy to foreign influences; eventually, the perception would 
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grow that Diaz was simply an agent of the United States and Europe, subservi- 
ent to interests other than those of his own people. As Beezley and MacLachlan 
explain, “Elite acceptance of European cultural superiority inevitably placed 
Mexico’s culture in an inferior and subordinate position. They believed the 
lower classes and some of the provincial elites who failed to comprehend 
the value of a refined, but also progressive, European model remained caught 
in the web of a stalled culture that impeded modernization.” The growing 
political and economic influence of these external powers, I would suggest, 
can be read in the shifting aesthetics of the Porfirian regime, as Indigenous 
images were supplanted by those imported from European cultural sources. 
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Designing the Porfiriato 


Mexico in Paris 


The German intellectual Walter Benjamin proclaimed that “world’s exhibi- 
tions are the sites of pilgrimages to the commodity fetish.” If that is so, then 
the world’s fairs in the nineteenth century served as the market place for a 
Porfirian vision of modern “civilized” Mexico. It was at the world’s fairs that the 
Diaz government most explicitly presented a carefully crafted image of Mexico 
for an international audience and attempted to assert its national identity. The 
vision of Mexico that was offered for international consumption was compli- 
cated by countervailing associations with barbarism, cruelty, exoticism, and 
despotic authority. In part, these associations were inextricably linked to the 
iconic language that the Porfirians employed, which was intended to convey 
strength and power to a domestic audience but was inevitably read in a less 
positive light when redeployed for an international one. 

Nonetheless, such fairs were a prominent venue in which to distinguish 
Mexico from other Latin American countries and former colonies and to as- 
sert that Mexico deserved respect as the equal of the European nations or its 
neighbor to the north. Both Mexico and Argentina, for example, accepted the 
invitation to participate in the 1889 world’s fair in Paris on the condition that 
they each be granted a large space of their own and not be grouped into a 
generic Latin American exhibit that would detract from the perceived signifi- 
cance and grandeur of their nations.” 

Mexico’s participation in world’s fairs, in short, highlighted the Porfirian gov- 
ernment's desire to be a part of the cosmopolitan community of culture, sci- 
ence, progress, and capitalism. The structures that Mexico designed for these 
exhibitions were meant to show Europe and the United States that Mexico was 
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not culturally inferior, but these projects were also intended to instill confi- 
dence into the domestic atmosphere. As the historian Mauricio Tenorio Trillo 
has commented, “Many Mexicans viewed participation in world’s fairs as one 
of the best ways of changing the widespread perception that Mexico was vio- 
lent and uncivilized.”3 The image of modern Mexico projected in the world's 
fairs nonetheless acknowledged and drew on the country’s past; many of the 
pavilions prominently used images from Aztec mythology, architecture, and 
iconography in their design and sculpture. The incorporation of Indigenous 
images into these contexts allowed nationalist sentiments to find expression by 
placing quintessentially Mexican iconography on an equal footing with that of 
Europe. The image of the Aztec that was presented to the world as emblematic 
of Mexico was one that was sanitized and reinvented in hopes of transcending 
its associations with barbarism, while still connoting power and authority and 
connecting the spirit of the Aztecs with the aspirations of Mexican national- 
ism. The Porfirian administrator Francisco W. Gonzalez wrote: 


In Cuauhtémoc we do not see the last descendant of the Aztec kings ... 
we view in him the hero of the fatherland ... sealing with such heroic 
sacrifice the most solemn protest against usurpation, which later should 
produce its greatest and most precious fruits ... The seed of heroic sacri- 
fice of Cuauhtémoc came to flower in the year 1810 under the hoe of the 
immoral cura of Dolores.^ 


Taking possession of this Aztec legacy and reshaping it for nationalist ends 
mirrored the Porfirians hopes for the nation as a whole; it was their intention 
to enact a similar transformation for Mexico itself, recasting the country’s vio- 
lent, chaotic, and dramatic history as a source of future vitality and strength. 
The Mexican pavilion at the 1889 world’s fair—which drew heavily on 
Aztec history for its inspiration while also incorporating European neoclas- 
sical touches—provides a particularly powerful example of how this nation- 
alist project was deployed on the international stage. For the overall design 
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FIGURE 9 Antonio Peñafiel's design for the Aztec Palace for the World's Fair in Paris in 1889. 
Antonio Peñafiel, Monumentos del arte Mexicana antiguo. Ornamentación, 
mitología, tributos y monumentos (Berlin: A. Asher, 1890). 
COURTESY OF THE SPECIAL COLLECTIONS RESEARCH CENTER, UNIVERSITY 
OF CHICAGO. 


of the Mexican pavilion, Porfirio Díaz personally chose an “Aztec Palace” sub- 
mitted by the architect Antonio Peñafiel, who was deeply interested in Aztec 
architecture.5 

The finished product was intended to be a replica of an Aztec teocalli, with 
the monument evocative of a small temple in an Aztec neighborhood; howev- 
er, the outside of the palace was adorned with six neoclassical figures sculpted 
by the European-trained Mexican artist Jesus Cofitreas. Many of the items ex- 
hibited inside the palace related to ancient Indigenous groups, but they were 
displayed alongside other forms of art and representations of modern Mexico, 
including a portrait of Díaz. In Mexico at the World's Fair: Crafting a Modern 
Nation, Mauricio Tenorio Trillo has carefully analyzed the construction and 
presentation of the Aztec Palace at this world’s fair. He argues that the intellec- 
tuals who surrounded Diaz, whom Tenorio terms the “wizards of progress,” de- 
signed the exhibit specifically to present their version of a modern, progressive 
Mexico to Europe; the strategies that they employed and the ways in which 
they succeeded and failed provide an insight into their use of Mexico’s pre- 
Hispanic history to serve their contemporary political needs. 

In exploiting archaeological motifs and finding inspiration in the art of pre- 
Colonial Mexico, the goal was to express a national style that would be a more 
authentic representation of Mexico than the allegorical and symbolic figures 
of European-style art. Pefiafiel makes this commitment to authenticity and its 
importance to the nationalist project clear: “We can ensure that the project 
that we have the honor to present to you will only utilize ornaments, symbols 
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and allegorical figures that are authentically taken from Mexican archaeol- 
ogy with the sole aim to revive the genuine national civilization.” However, 
through this process, the authenticity of the Aztec itself takes on a symbolic 
role and the Aztec becomes an allegorical figure. For example, Peñafiel did not 
hesitate to declare his design to be of the “purest Aztec style” even though he 
incorporated caryatids from the Toltec site of Tula.” This blurring of distinc- 
tions between Aztec and Toltec (or, rather, the subsuming of such distinctions 
under the overall category of Aztec) was typical of a general tendency to asso- 
ciate the “Aztec” as an image and an icon with all that was most valuable and 
essential in the history of ancient Mexico. Peñafiel's remark reveals that it was 
important to symbolically emphasize the Porfirian connection to the Aztecs 
and that it was considered aesthetically acceptable to mix Toltec and Aztec 
symbols, because all three groups—Porfirians, Aztecs, and Toltecs—were ide- 
ally understood as participants in the Mexican nation and constituents of a 
shared national culture.? This idea was reinforced by the belief of many ar- 
chaeologists, such as Leopoldo Batres and Alfredo Chavero, that the Aztecs 
were descendants of the Toltecs, but it also illustrates the Porfirian desire for 
a simplified and purified image of their own historical antecedents.? Subtlety 
and nuance are sacrificed in the interest of creating and projecting a clear, 
iconic image of Mexican power and grandeur. 

This simplification and blending of architectural styles allowed for the in- 
corporation of European influences as well. As already noted, the palace built 
in Paris bore a superficial resemblance to an Aztec temple but was modified 
for European taste and adorned with neoclassical depictions of Aztec gods and 
heroes. In “The Aztec Palace and the History of Mexico,’ Tenorio Trillo discuss- 
es the sculptures on the Aztec palace, by Miguel Cofitreas, in a way that mir- 
rors Tenenbaums discussion of Cofitreas’ sculpture of Cuauhtémoc. Crucially, 
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both sets of sculptures were designed to incorporate Indigenous designs but 
not Indigenous facial features. Instead, the sculptures were intended to evoke 
the faces, bodies, and poses seen in ancient Greek sculpture. In represent- 
ing the clothing, a sophisticated synthesis of the two styles is achieved, such 
that the robes resemble both Greek togas and Aztec ceremonial robes shown 
in the codices such as the Florentine Codex and the Codex Mendoza.!? 

It is significant to note, as well, the careful selection of which Aztec gods 
would best represent Mexico to its international audience. Those presented 
on the facade of the pavilion were Centeotl, the goddess and protector of ag- 
riculture; Tlaloc, the god of rain; his counterpart Chalchiuhtlicue, the goddess 
of water; Xochiquetzal, the god of art; Yacatecuhtli, the god of commerce; and 
Camaxtli, the god of hunting.” This pantheon reveals a focus on those gods 
that Europeans would find most comprehensible and least repulsive, as most 
are associated with development, agriculture, industry, and capitalism rather 
than with death or human sacrifice, for example. 

The Porfirian elevation of Yacatecuhtli, the minor Aztec deity of commerce, 
to a prominent position in their pantheon demonstrates the malleability of 
these images. Within the Mexica society, the merchants and their gods oper- 
ated on the edge of society and traded with other cultures but did not play a 
central role.!* The Porfirians, however, had access to the sixteenth-century text 
of the Codex Mendoza, which included an extensive list of tribute given to the 
Aztec empire. From this book, then, they extracted the notion that trade was 
extremely important to the Aztecs.!3 Clearly, the significance that the Porfirians 
placed on this relatively minor figure can be seen to reflect the strong Porfirian 
desire to participate in international capitalism; equally, it highlights their 
willingness to reshape traditional cultural resources for contemporary needs, 
investing them with new energy and meaning. 

Also presented were six historic figures who, although not all Aztec, were 
all allies from the Valley of Mexico, and all represented the Nahua linguistic 
group. The first figure was of Itzcoatl, an Aztec King, and the second was of 
Nezahualcoyotl, the poet-king of Texcoco. The third sculpture was of the ally 
King Toquihuatzin of the Tepanecs. The next two reliefs represented Cacama 
and Cuitlahuac; lastly, Cuauhtémoc was placed in the pantheon of leaders and 
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gods.!* As the historian María Fernandéz has noted, “The Aztec rulers Izcoatl, 
Nezahualcoyotl, and Totoquihuatzin represented the Triple Alliance; the 
Mexica kings Cacama, Cuitlahuac, and Cuauhtémoc illustrated the end of the 
Aztec monarchy.” Wrought by the sculptor Jesús Contreras, the statues delib- 
erately beautify the Aztecs and their gods; this is evidenced, for example, by 
the depiction of their clothing, a marker by which Indian cultures were often 
judged.'© The gods each wore a robe or dress evocative of classical Greece, but 
all of these statues, in accordance with modern trends, were cast in bronze 
rather than carved from marble." The inclusion of these figures, who were 
drawn from throughout the Aztec empire and beyond it, served to represent 
the centralization of political power under Aztec rule and, by extension and 
analogy, under the Porfirian dictatorship. 

The outside of the palace was not done in “pure Aztec style,” and neither 
was the inside. The Frenchman who designed the interior, E. Rousseau, had 
abandoned his earlier attempts to base the interior design on Aztec motifs, 
largely because no one could say with any certainty what the inside of an Aztec 
dwelling was like. Instead, the inner décor resembled a French or Viennese pal- 
ace. Juxtaposed with this European setting, the inner room of the Aztec Palace 
displayed paintings, sculptures, and artifacts from Mexico, including archaeo- 
logical artifacts and the preserved head of an Apache Indian. Although visi- 
tors were generally appalled by the use of Aztec motifs—even the ultra-steep 
staircase reminded them of Aztec pyramids, and the public dubbed them the 
“stairs of torture"—they were surprisingly fond of the head. One American 
reporter recorded “with emotion but without surprise, seeing the head of an 
Apache chief admirably conserved." 

In many ways, the Indian was understood and presented as simply one 
more natural artifact, extracted from the landscape and displayed alongside 
the other exotic flora and fauna of this distant land. There was little unusual 
in this; Indians, both living and dead, were frequently displayed as natural cu- 
riosities throughout the second half of the nineteenth century. For example, 
P. T. Barnum charged admission to see “Plains Indian Chiefs” at the American 
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Museum in 1863.1? In Munich, in 1889, it was possible to view the perfectly pre- 
served bodies of the “hairy woman,” Julia Pastrana, and her baby on display at 
the 1889 Anthropological Exhibition. Pastrana, a Mexican Digger Indian, had 
died twenty-nine years earlier giving birth to the same baby. Her husband, who 
had exhibited her in sideshows during her life, took advantage of the interest 
in her origins as well as her physical deformities and extreme hairiness to ex- 
hibit her, against her wishes, in death as well.20 

The Apache head on display in the Aztec Palace, however, served as more 
than simply another natural curiosity for the Porfirian administration. It was 
also a trophy of war, an explicit symbol of the Porfirians ability to “strengthen 
the national element on the frontier?! It implied that the Diaz regime was ex- 
erting a firm, controlling hand over Mexico’s previously untamed northern bor- 
der regions, and this was intended to convey a message of increasing stability 
that could have direct financial consequences for the rapidly modernizing na- 
tion. Once the Apache and Yaqui presences were reduced in northern Mexico, 
the land would open for foreign investors, particularly Americans. Indeed, this 
exhibit could have been placed specifically for the benefit of the United States, 
who withheld official recognition of Diaz’s regime under the excuse that, to the 
Texan's disadvantage, Mexico was not doing enough to combat Indians in their 
northern frontier.?? The irony is that, although the Apache head represented 
the Porfirian will to win control of its northern and southern borders—in 
much the same way that heads once mounted on the London Bridge had rep- 
resented the English government's ability to control dissenters—it also likely 
brought to mind the bloody skull racks on which the Aztecs were known to 
have displayed the severed heads of their victims. 

Also exhibited inside the Aztec Palace were paintings from the official 
Academy of San Carlos in Mexico City, which, founded in 1781, was the first 
art school in Spanish America to receive a charter from the king of Spain. 
El Senado de Tlaxcala, painted by Rodrigo Gutiérrez, and commissioned by the 
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prosperous mestizo Felipe Sanchez Solis, portrays the ancient Tlaxcala Indians 
within the structure of a Western political democracy. In this scene, the nobles 
of Tlaxcala debate whether their society ought to align with the Spanish or 
with the Aztecs in the oncoming fight. The debaters sit in a half circle that 
resembles the Roman senate. As the art historian Stacie Widdifield has ob- 
served, “the device of the Roman senate keeps the Indians orderly and lawful 
within that zone.”?3 The painting removes the community leaders from their 
own political structure and contextualizes them within a semicircle that is 
identifiable and respectable to Westerners. Clearly, this painting and its place- 
ment at the world’s fair represent an attempt to sanitize the image of Mexican 
Indians, recasting them as participants in European traditions of democracy 
and citizenship. Tenorio remarks that this painting, among others, was “em- 
blematic of an official sanction of the Indian past. As with the facade of the 
Aztec Palace, the paintings sought to order, classify and civilize knowledge of 
the Indian past in such a way as to make it accessible and worthy of western 
respect.”2* As Tenorio illustrates, the Porfirians sought to gain international ap- 
proval through presenting the Aztecs as a civilized society that might serve as a 
worthy model for the Mexican nation, playing much the same role that Greece 
and Egypt played for European civilization. 

It is notable that these depictions of Indigenous people are drawn from an 
earlier period and show the transition from Indian into Mexican citizen as 
occurring in the distant pre-Porfirian past. Under the Porfirians, however— 
as their selection of this painting for the national pavilion makes clear—this 
theme would be taken up and made increasingly central. The same theme is 
reiterated in many of the more contemporary paintings on display, the most 
important of which were the work of an artist who, emerging in the 1870s, was 
perhaps the first to paint truly American landscapes that defined Mexico, José 
Maria Velasco.?* Several of his paintings, including the Valle de México desde 
el cerro de Santa Isabel, were exhibited in Paris to provide a vivid portrait of 
contemporary Mexico. Frequently, Velasco would depict pristinely beautiful 
natural surroundings in unison with symbols of industry and mechanization.?8 
Stacie Widdifield argues that, in Velasco’s work, images such as trains repre- 
sent modernity and progress coming to the young nation. Widdifield describes 
such landscapes as the “trope of nationalism being codified by Velasco;" it is in 
these paintings, which show the quiet countryside of the Mexican landscape 
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as home to new forms of technology, that tradition melds with modernity.?” 
In essence, paintings such as these served as advertisements for the idea of 
Mexico. Tenorio summarized the impact of Velasco’s paintings, arguing that “it 
was a symbolic, flash like, and easily learnable report on the state of the nation 
expressed in a common cosmopolitan language. It wooed emigration, invest- 
ment, and international confidence through the depiction of nature, progress, 
and history.”28 

The centerpiece of the Aztec palace was a miniature replica of the 
Monument to Cuauhtémoc. The engineer Luis Salazar, who assisted in the 
construction of the palace, described the small sculpture in detail: “The pedes- 
tal supporting the magnificent statue of Cuauhtémoc has the same form of a 
pyramid. It is decorated with Aztec hieroglyphs and images (such as the knots 
of snakes) and images of Aztec heroes and Toltec ornamentation."? Its pres- 
ence suggests that the Porfirians presented this statue as a version of Aztec 
history with which they were not ashamed to link themselves politically. 
The martyr-king was presented as an embodiment of power and nobility, 
and the sculpture itself was exhibited as an example of the artistic wonders 
that the new nation was capable of producing. Choosing to reproduce the 
statue as a sculpture within the pavilion emphasized its importance as well as 
its status as a work of fine art. Photographs of the four-foot-high, three-dimen- 
sional miniature were then mailed home by tourists in the form of postcards or 
traveled home with visitors as souvenirs, and the statue thus became a world- 
wide advertisement for Porfirian Mexico.30 

It is important to note that Porfirian efforts to present an image of the 
Aztecs cleansed of negative associations and then to use them as symbols pro- 
moting Mexico's nationalist ambitions were largely fruitless in 1889. Visitors 
to the fair simply refused to view Aztec culture as worthy of being placed on 
an equal footing with the classical cultures of Europe. Tenorio points out that, 
in contrast to what the Porfirians intended, some visitors concluded that the 
Mexican ruins were not architecturally advanced and that such ruins revealed 
the barbarity of Aztec culture (and therefore of Mexican culture). Such visitors 
saw clear differences between the ruins of ancient Greece and Rome and those 
of Mexico, and they drew the conclusion that the Aztecs had never undergone 
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a properly “classical” era. Others were offended by the teocalli, as they thought 
it represented a sacrificial temple; they dubbed the pavilion the “fire temple” 
and imagined it to be a place for “torture and human sacrifice”?! Still others saw 
similarities between the authoritarian Aztecs and the authoritarian Porfirians, 
and this comparison undercut the Porfirian attempt to present Mexico as pro- 
gressive and modern. 

Fernandez notes that the pavilion was just as unpopular in Mexico, where 
it was criticized as being “architecturally inaccurate.”32 Seeing the blending of 
Indigenous history and modern technology as a way to mask the ugliness of 
industry, the architect Francisco Alvarez “regarded it as totally bizarre and 
anti-artistic.”33 Leopoldo Batres, in his role as Mexico's National Archaeologist, 
displayed one of his books on Teotihuacan inside the Aztec palace, but he 
confided to the engineer Luis Salazar “that he was not satisfied that the pal- 
ace conformed [to the Aztecs] and that the structure, particularly the doors, 
seemed more Peruvian than Mexican."?^ Ultimately, the Aztec Palace came to 
be widely considered a failure that both did a poor job of conveying the as- 
pirations of Porfirian nationalism and inadvertently reinforced international 
perceptions that Mexico was not yet prepared for modernity. There had been 
plans to reconstruct the pavilion in Mexico after the fair to serve as an archaeo- 
logical museum, but in the wake of the lackluster reception that the pavilion 
received in Europe and its criticism at home, those plans were abandoned, and 
the pavilion was never reassembled.?5 


Porfiriopoxtli 


The archaeological imagery used by the Porfirians in the pavilion in Paris clear- 
ly resonated in the public imagination, although not always in the manner that 
was intended. One way in which to document this is to note that the Porfirian 
affinity for archaeology was prominent enough that it became a motif in a 
number of satirical political cartoons that were published in the opposition 
newspaper, El Hijo de Ahuizote.96 
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The title of the newspaper is itself a sign of resistance. Cuauhtémoc, the 
last Aztec king, was the son of Ahuizotl and was known for leading a military 
resistance against the Spaniards. The Diaz regime, of course, had attempted to 
co-opt Cuauhtémoc and transform him into a nationalist hero, but his iconic 
appeal remained strong to those who saw the Porfirians as increasingly under 
the sway of foreign influence. Vincente Riva Palacio initially published the 
newspaper during the presidency of Sebastian Lerdo de Tejada as an opposi- 
tion to that particular government. When Lerdo de Tejada was ousted, Riva 
Palacio then joined the Porfirian government as Minister of Development, but 
the newspaper continued to serve as a critical voice without him, despite the 
reduced amount of newsprint stock available.37 

In a cartoon published at the time of the world’s fair in Paris, the Aztec 
Palace’s outer structure was mocked. The single-frame cartoon by Jests 
Martínez Carreón, titled Nuestra fachada en Paris, depicts the entrance into 
the palace. On the original balcony, Contreras had placed Peñafiel's Toltec 
caryatid forms. In the exhibit, they held up the portico in the same way that 
the six female figures upheld the portico at such famous archaeological sites 
as the “Porch of the Maidens” and the “Treasury of the Siphnians” in Greece.38 
In the political cartoon, however, Porfirio Díaz is characterized as a pair of 
caryatids, with the implication being that Díaz's approval and power alone en- 
abled the construction of the palace. Written at his feet are the reminders of 
his campaign promises, “Plan de Tuxtepec” and “no re-election” (one of the 
chief complaints of the opposition being that Díaz, despite his promise, main- 
tained the presidency for an additional twenty-one years). The caryatids up- 
hold six images of important Porfirian administrators, all with critical labels, 
and instead of the Aztec idols that bordered the entrance to the Aztec Palace, 
the cartoon placed two other administrators. 

Above the original facade is a replica of a round Aztec stone. In the car- 
toon spoof, the round stone above the facade bears the image of Porfirio with 
a crown, holding a club in his left hand. This is probably a reference to his 
method of ruling by “pan o malo” (bread or the club). Flanking the circular 
stone are seemingly Aztec sculptures that are labeled “Empresario Yankee” 
and “Agiotista Aleman,” representing the investors from the United States and 
Germany that the Porfirians were attempting to attract. The title, Our Fagade in 
Paris, plays with the word “facade.” The literal meaning, of course, is a reference 
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to the front of the Aztec Palace, but the deeper implication is that the Aztec 
Palace failed to project an appropriate nationalist image and impressed no one 
with its amalgamation of European and Aztec images.?? 

Furthermore, the cartoon can be interpreted as suggesting that the Porfirian 
government resembled a ruin. In drawing so explicit an analogy between it- 
self and the Aztec empire that had distantly preceded it, the Porfirian regime 
raised the possibility that the comparison might not be to their advantage. The 
contradictions and contrasts that the use of such imagery invited were hard to 
escape, both outside and inside of Mexico. 

Of course, one of the most striking contradictions in Diaz’s use of Indigenous 
Aztec history to legitimate his rule was that his government was simultane- 
ously busy pacifying Mexico’s Indigenous population, particularly the Yaquis 
in the north and Mayas in the Yucatan. The Porfiriato was marked by substan- 
tial economic, technological, and artistic progress, but it was also marred by 
the repression of critics and Indigenous peoples. Tenenbaum highlights that 
the Aztecs too fought Indigenous groups outside of central Mexico in order to 
extend their reach and power.*° In this sense, the parallel was apt; but for an 
administration that was interested in emphasizing its progressive, rather than 
repressive, agenda, the affiliation with the Aztecs could sometimes be seen as 
all too appropriate.*! 

Accordingly, the image of Aztec tyranny was one that was available to be 
exploited by opponents of the regime and its draconian tactics. Another politi- 
cal cartoon, also published in El Hijo del Ahuizote, reveals that the language of 
archaeology could be used to explicitly reference the contradictions inherent 
in Díaz's policies regarding Indigenous people. In this piece, titled Un Ofrenda 
Porfiriopoxtli (The Offering to Porfiriopoxtli) and published in 1900, the artist 
sarcastically portrayed Díaz as a Maya or Aztec god who is receiving human 
sacrifices. Díaz's countenance is detailed in a stone tablet, much like the 
stela used by the Maya to record the lives of their rulers. His satirical name, 
Porfiriopoxtli, sounds like a corrupted version of Huitzilopoxtli, the Aztec war 
god who demanded human sacrifice.*?? Below his face, his name is labeled in 
mock Mayan glyphs and then translated into Spanish as "dictator" The offering 
to Porfiriopoxtli is given by a Porfirian administrator, who is identifiable by his 
long pointed mustache, beard, and aged face. The administrator is dressedin the 
robes and the sparse headpiece of an Aztec priest and king. Indeed, the figure 
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most resembles the sycophantic Porfirian administrators Joaquin Baranda and 
Justo Sierra. The sacrifices are three human males, who each represent differ- 
ent Indigenous groups engaged in warfare with the Porfirian government. The 
priest/king sacrifices the Maya, the Yaqui, and the Tochimec from Sonora. The 
offering in the administrator’s hands is a smoking heart labeled patriotismo, 
which suggests that the administration sacrificed these cultures for the benefit 
of the nation. The metaphor of Aztec human sacrifice is clearly intended to 
reference the brutality of the military campaign against Indigenous people; 
both Mexicans and Europeans viewed human sacrifice strictly as savagery, and 
they would not use this metaphor other than to make this point. 

Clearly, this cartoon reveals to us that Diaz was successful in his efforts to 
identify himself and his administration with Aztecs, but he was never able to 
escape the image of the Aztec people as bloodthirsty savages. When others 
wished to criticize him, they were able to do so simply by accepting his iden- 
tification with the Aztecs and using it against him.^? The frame draws explicit 
and unflattering parallels between the Porfirian and Aztec authoritarian gov- 
ernments, a popular criticism that had been leveled at the Aztec Palace only 
the year before this cartoon was published, and moreover demonstrates that, 
even as early as 1900, populist political views were that Diaz was both manipu- 
lating and sacrificing the Indigenous people of Mexico.** 


Policies 


Significantly, at the 1889 World’s Fair, the Mexicans declined invitations to ex- 
hibit Aztec people inside the temple and to place an Indian exhibit at the foot 
of the Eiffel Tower. The lack of a “contemporary” Aztec village in the exhibit 
placed a higher emphasis on the ancient Aztecs, who were, in the Porfirian 
view, vastly superior culturally, intellectually, and morally to their degenerated 
descendants; it was the Porfirians, rather than modern Indigenous peoples, 
who were to be understood as the true heirs to the Aztecs. 

In 1889, the influential multivolume nationalist history México: A través de 
los siglos. Historia antigua y de la conquista, completed publication with the 
participation of many of Mexico’s foremost historians. In volume one, Historia 
Antigua y de la Conquista (1887), Alfredo Chavero addressed Mexico's histo- 
ry from the pre-Columbian period to the conquest. He capitalized upon this 
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opportunity to expound on his faith in the Aztec race for both a domestic and 
an international audience, and he contrasted Aztec culture sharply with that 
of contemporary Indigenous people.* Chavero based much of his discussion 
on codices and recent archaeological findings, and his text is liberally illustrat- 
ed with reproductions of these newly rediscovered texts, maps of archaeologi- 
cal zones, and drawings of recently unearthed artifacts.*$ Chavero intended 
to provide a comprehensive history of the Aztecs, whom he believes were de- 
scended from the superior Toltec civilization that had preceded them in the 
Valley of Mexico. He focuses on the centrality of the Aztecs, both politically 
and geographically, to the history of Mexico, and he writes admiringly of those 
preceding scholars who had studied them; in particular, he singles out individ- 
uals such as Fray Bernardino de Sahagún, who had collected histories from the 
Aztecs, and the colonial poet Carlos de Sigüenza y Góngora, who chronicled 
the Aztecs in the seventeenth century.^? Chavero conveys that, although Aztec 
society was rigidly theocratic, it was also well-organized and sophisticated for 
its time. The Aztecs possessed remarkable scientific knowledge and adhered 
to a stringent moral code. Perhaps most importantly, given the political and 
ideological context of the Porfirian era, Chavero emphasized that political le- 
gitimacy was passed from one group to another in the Valley of Mexico and 
demonstrated that, like modern societies, Aztec society constructed and per- 
petuated a sense of national history: 


The government of the king was absolute, and it is known that Cholollan 
was feuding with his own priests, and it is believed that he organized 
those pueblos so they could be the basis of government Teotihuacan . 
The real power was hereditary, and the chroniclers say that the kingship 
passed without disruption from one nobleman to another.*8 
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Moreover, Chavero’s argument that the Aztecs were the descendants of the 
Toltecs, who had occupied Teotihuacan before them, emphasized their inheri- 
tance of the legacy of power.?? By extension, that power was inherited in turn 
by the current rulers of central Mexico, the Porfirians; this idea would be taken 
up and developed by the Diaz administration, which was engaged in a pro- 
tracted, decades-long struggle to assert centralizing control over the nation’s 
political and geographic periphery. 

The idea of Aztec superiority over contemporary Indians was heartily en- 
dorsed by the Porfirian administration, which by and large sought to deempha- 
size any continuity between ancient and contemporary Indigenous culture, 
and Chavero drew a strong contrast between contemporary groups and the 
Aztecs. The wretched state of contemporary Indians—ignorant, unhygienic, 
and impoverished—was no indication of the former grandeur from which 
they had fallen. “It would be a mistake to judge the greatness of the ancient 
Mexican empire by our present day Indians.” Moreover, Chavero elevated 
the Aztecs above other ancient people, saying “Thus started gestating the three 
(Otomi, Nahua, and the Maya) civilizations that would develop in the course of 
several centuries, until the Nahua, the most perfect and powerful of the three, 
would expand and dominate the entire region.”?! 

Again, Aztec political superiority was reinforced by the fact that the Aztec 
capital subsequently became the seat of government for both the colonialists 
and the Mexican nationalists. By valorizing and identifying with Aztec domi- 
nation over Mexico, the Porfirian regime was, in essence, validating its own 
authority over the nation-state. The image that was crafted for presentation in 
venues such as the world’s fairs did not aim to reflect Mexico in all of its diver- 
sity and complexity; instead, through the use of Aztec archaeological symbols, 
it expressed a tradition of authoritarian domination from the central seat of 
power in Mexico City. 

Porfirian adulation of the Aztec past thus went hand in hand with their 
starkly contrasting policies regarding contemporary Indigenous people. The 
dedication of monuments celebrating Indigenous leaders in the capital did 
not mean that Indian groups coexisted peacefully with the government or 
that these groups were willing to pay political tribute to the administration. 
Simultaneous with the dedication of the statue of Cuauhtémoc, the last Aztec 
king, the Mexican government fought the Apaches, pacified the Yaquis, and 
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was involved in the Yucatán War against the Mayas.?? Over this period, the 
administration stepped up its efforts to assimilate and control the contem- 
porary Indigenous populations, employing military force when necessary or 
expedient. 

In the state of Sonora, for example, the Porfirians made a concerted effort 
to pacify the Yaquis and assert the control of the central government, with the 
ultimate goal being to drive the Indigenous groups from their lands in order 
to make that land available for agricultural cultivation and industry. A British 
corporation was to be given a concession to build an irrigation system that 
would increase the area's agricultural yield and achieve economic and techno- 
logical development for the impoverished region. Cultivation and settlement 
of the land, in turn, would work to increase the political stability of the region, 
which had long been a hotbed of rebellion by Indigenous groups. Sonora's Vice 
Governor wrote in 1879: 


The government under my charge has decided to appeal to that of the 
Union, requesting its help in organizing these tribes civilly ... dividing the 
land of their pueblos ... because successful colonization of those rivers 
would result immediately in a great increase of the civilized population 
and a bountiful production in all the various branches of wealth."53 


The Porfirians were hopeful that the Yaquis would be satisfied with working 
as sorely needed laborers and that they would relinquish their continuing de- 
mands for autonomy. Congressman Jose T. Otter stated that Indigenous people 
were "intelligent ... and would become a hardworking and useful people, con- 
tributing greatly to strengthen the national element on the frontier and de- 
velop the public wealth."5* The Porfirians, in short, aimed to usurp the Yaqui 
land and labor in the name of progress, industry, and nationalism. Attempts 
by the Yaquis to reassert their precolonial status as a separate and indepen- 
dent nation were incompatible with the Porfirian efforts to mold Mexico into a 
modern nation state that demanded a homogenous population. 
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The process of domination over the Yaquis required years of bloody military 
campaigns. The final weapon used against Yaqui resisters was the forced exile 
of prisoners of war from the Yaqui Valley to the Yucatan. Many Yaqui resist- 
ers found themselves forcefully relocated to henequen plantations in eastern 
Mexico, where they provided what was essentially slave labor. The industrial 
revolution had increased the demand for rope made from the fibrous cactus, 
henequen, and this demand did not slacken until after World War 11, when 
nylon ropes rose in popularity because of their durability. The results of this 
relocation were twofold: first, the Yaquis provided about 10,000 laborers for the 
henequen plantations, and second, once the Yaqui opposition to the govern- 
ment was dissipated, the British moved in to begin developing the territory.55 E. 
H. Blichfeldt, an American scientist traveling to the Yucatan in 1910, remarked 
that, although the relocated Yaquis were “industrious, peaceable and depend- 
able,” they were not a sufficient workforce, because they were unaccustomed 
to the environment. Blichfeldt thought “they are somewhat undesirable in one 
respect, that they die so very rapidly when brought to this climate so very dif- 
ferent than their own."56 

Blichfeldt’s remark reflects a common perception of Indigenous peoples 
that has resonance for archaeology: that the Indian people were inextricably 
linked to the landscape that they inhabited, like its geology and its climate, 
occupying an ambiguous middle position between nature and culture. In a 
similar way, Indigenous archaeological ruins and artifacts, through a process of 
excavation, analysis, and scientific classification, would be extracted from the 
timeless landscape of Mexican prehistory and incorporated into the culture of 
the nation-state. 

Relocated Yaqui people may have been unaccustomed to the climate, but 
the political situation in the Yucatan was similar to that in the Yaqui Valley. 
These prisoners were thrust into this region at a time of political tension be- 
tween the ladinos and the Maya. The Maya in the Yucatan, like the Yaquis in 
Sonora, resisted Creole and ladino settlers, and political tensions led to peri- 
odic violent battles. The Spanish had never fully colonized either northern 
Mexico or the Yucatán; one result of this was the loss of the northern terri- 
tory to the United States in the early nineteenth century. To the Porfirians, it 
was essential that the northern and eastern areas of Mexico be militarily and 
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culturally assimilated in order to consolidate the nation. Nonetheless, the spo- 
radic yet aggressive resistance of the Maya lasted until the end of Diaz’s tenure, 
and although the war was declared over on several occasions, it was not effec- 
tively over until the caudillo General Bravo and his ladino troops had occupied 
the Yucatán for more than a decade, from 1901 to 1912.57 


Assimilation 


The assimilation of Indigenous people was a frequently debated topic in the 
Porfirian era. Referring to the Porfirian administrators Justo Sierra and Alfredo 
Chavero, the anthropologist Claudio Lomnitz said, “One of the principal tasks 
of anthropology as it began to develop in the 1880s was to put order into these 
regional hierarchies of race and to use them in a vision of national evolution.”98 
In Mexico, the presence of a large contemporary Indigenous population posed 
particular challenges for establishing such an evolutionary, racialized model 
of national identity. Although the científicos Sierra and Chavero argued that 
Indians had the potential to be respectable citizens ifthey were educated, even 
Sierra argued that the colonial legacy meant that they had maintained their 
status as a “perpetual minor."5? 

Díaz, interviewed in 1908 by the American journalist James Creelman, ex- 
pressed the view that the Indian population was gentle and educable, but he 
underscored that they were not, at that time, participating in the great Mexican 
democracy. Díaz stated: 


The Indians are gentle and they are grateful, all except the Yaquis and 
some of the Mayas. They have traditions of an ancient civilization of their 
own. The Indians, who are more than half of our population, care little 
for our politics. They are accustomed to look to those in authority for 
leadership instead of thinking for themselves. That is a tendency they 
inherited from the Spaniards, who taught them to refrain from meddling 
in public affairs and rely on the government for assistance.®° 
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The fate of the contemporary Indigenous population clearly posed a problem 
that was difficult for the Mexican cientificos to resolve. The historian Charles 
Hale writes: 


Positivism affected Mexican social thought pertaining to the Indian in 
two ways. The first was to focus the attention of intellectuals and policy 
makers on the racial peculiarity and diversity of their society. A premise 
of positivism, exemplified in the program of scientific politics, was that 
the country’s problems could be approached scientifically by careful in- 
vestigation of the facts, leading to empirically derived conclusions and 
thus to social policy. 


Insofar as the Indian races were believed to be uncultured, savage, and prim- 
itive, they were seen to exist outside of the cultural and political life of the 
nation. Assimilation into European culture would improve the Indian races 
through education and exposure to social, political, and technological progress 
and allow for their incorporation into the national citizenry, but their claims 
for political recognition would, in turn, threaten the stability and integrity of 
the nation itself. 

Conflicting and contradictory attitudes abounded regarding both the con- 
temporary Indigenous population and the precolonial Indigenous civilizations 
of Mesoamerica as well as the future fate of the Indian. In this intellectual cli- 
mate, the attitude that Indians could be assimilated and educated was the op- 
timistic, progressive, and humane point of view, but it was far from being the 
dominant one; in the late nineteenth century, Indians were generally seen as 
people who contributed nothing to society and who would prove to be un- 
educable even if the government put forth an effort to indoctrinate them.82 
Should attempts be made to preserve Indian culture (or at least a record of 
that culture) before it vanished entirely, as anthropologists such as Franz Boas 
would argue?® Or should the Indian be transformed into the modern Mexican 
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citizen through education and assimilation, as Sierra and Chavero main- 
tained? Was this even possible, or was the Indigenous race simply incapable 
of cultural development? Were contemporary Indigenous people a remnant 
of a once-great civilization that had slipped into degeneracy, or did they pro- 
vide evidence that Indian culture had never been truly great? For example, 
Francisco G. Cosmes, a journalist in the Porfirian era, argued that the Aztecs 
had left behind no evidence of a civilized society and that the Indian was best 
suited to be a manual laborer, as he lacked the capacity for original thought or 
invention.** The pessimistic Cosmes argued that it was possible to teach the 
Indian technical skills during nonworking hours, but only if you dared to inter- 
rupt his bouts of drinking.** At the same time that he disdained the Indian, 
Cosmes promoted the mestizo as an embodiment of the best of the union of 
Spanish and Indigenous races.59 

Such a vision of cultural progress and racial evolution was in stark contrast 
to competing visions of cultural decline and racial degeneration, such as those 
propagated by the influential paleontologist Aleš Hrdlička, whose extensive 
study of the skeletal remains of Indigenous peoples would become a strong 
influence on the eugenics movement. Still others argued that the descen- 
dants of the great Mesoamerican civilizations retained virtues that “civilized” 
culture should emulate and aspire to. The editor Luis Alva, for example, pro- 
moted mixed colonies of Creoles and Indians on the basis of his belief that 
the Indigenous descendants of the “Great Tenochtitlan’ were industrious, 
hospitable, and gentle. Alva believes that mixed races would be the best way 
to redeem the Indian and turn him into a “true citizen.” Alva wrote that it “is 
known that any race is improved by crossing, if carried out under good condi- 
tions.” This would be the best way to “keep alive national spirit, institutions, 
and customs.” Alva's philosophy exhibits remnants of the thinking of the 
Dominican priest Bartolomé de las Casas, who sent petitions to the King of 
Spain and the Council of the Indies in the 1530s in favor of the Indigenous 
people, whom he characterized as childlike and educable; this was in contrast 
with the brutish Spanish of whose violence they were so often the victims.*8 
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All of these competing visions and tensions would find their reflection in 
the use of archaeology in the Porfirian period. During this era, for perhaps the 
first time, Mexico’s Indigenous history formed a crucial part of the nation’s 
foundational mythology and took precedence over Creole nationalism.*? At 
the same moment, however, the need to centralize political power and trans- 
form the country into a modern, industrialized society necessitated the dele- 
gitimization of contemporary Indians politically and socially. These competing 
drives created an internal contradiction at the heart of Mexico’s identity, one 
between the need to establish a strong national identity and the need to mini- 
mize Indigenous claims on full citizenship. Ultimately, one way that these ten- 
sions and contradictions were articulated was through archaeology and the 
nation’s use of Indigenous artifacts (over political participation by Indigenous 
groups), because it was precisely at this point that the relationship between 
the nation’s past and present would be mediated. 

Porfirian archaeological policies mirrored their larger political concerns, 
and the field of archaeology in turn provided the repertoire of images for gov- 
ernment representations of the Indian and the Indigenous, precolonial history 
of the nation. The government, through the office of the Inspector General 
and Conservator of Archaeological Monuments, directed the dissemination 
of archaeological and Indigenous symbols around the country, with the result 
that some of those images became political and popular symbols of Mexico. 
The arrangement of these images on statues and in museums provided the 
narrative of an ancient Indigenous culture that the Porfirians wished to project 
domestically and internationally, but under the influence of the cientificos, the 
education and assimilation of the contemporary Indian would become deeply 
intertwined with this process. If the Indian could be educated—excavated, as 
it were, from the state of nature in which he was presumed to exist—he might 
provide the raw material for fashioning a new Mexican national citizenry. 
Recuperating artifacts from the past and disinterring them from the landscape 
would be paralleled by a process of acculturation among “natural” Indigenous 
people, who, like living archaeological ruins and remnants of a distant era, 
were seen as inseparable from the landscape in which they were embedded. 
The Porfirian government's veneration of and identification with the tempo- 
rally distant (and politically extinct) culture of the Aztecs would necessitate 
the denigration and marginalization of contemporary Indigenous popula- 
tions, but it would allow them to find some reflection of their own history and 
identity, albeit in distorted form, in the nation that sought to subsume them. 
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Aztec Patriotism: Sierra and Chavero 


When the lawyer and historian Justo Sierra, the most influential of the cienti- 
ficos, became the Minister of Public Education in 1905, his main concern was 
the provision of primary education across Mexico. For Sierra, the issue of edu- 
cation was inextricably linked to issues of racial and cultural identity and, in 
particular, to the assimilation of Indian identity into a broader, more homoge- 
neous Mexican national identity. This was understood as a project that would 
nourish the nation and its democratic institutions. In proposing education as 
a cure for the nation’s social ills, Sierra made the parallel between political and 
physical health explicit, arguing that “the social problem of the Indian race is 
a problem of nutrition and education.””° Sierra believed that universal and 
secular education would pave the way for a truly egalitarian democracy and 
allow the formation and propagation of a strong Mexican identity to which all 
citizens could lay common claim. 

Education and eventual incorporation into the social and political life of the 
nation was thus proposed as the primary method through which to assimilate 
Indians into Mexican culture. This idea was not without its detractors, howev- 
er. Congressional opponents of Sierra and the científicos voiced their concern 
that Indians would be simply incapable of learning Western ideas or of being 
trained in the sciences, reflecting a widespread prejudice that Indians were, by 
their very nature, ignorant, backward, and unable to adopt non-Indian tradi- 
tions. Sierra, however, was outspoken in his defense of the natives "aptitude 
for assimilation, imitation and observation"! Moreover, Sierra's assertion of 
the ability of Indian people to assimilate again invoked a note of nationalism, 
pointing out that recognition of their contributions was crucial to any under- 
standing of what it meant to be Mexican. He argued that it was essentially 
unpatriotic to question the inherent capabilities of the Indian races, because 
to do so would be to condemn *to perpetual ostracism this race to which we 
owe part of our blood and part of our glories."? 

Indeed, in his academic and intellectual work, Sierra explicitly traced the po- 
litical origins of Mexico as a nation and a people to its roots in the Indigenous 
past. With the publication of Sierra's history of the Mexican nation, The Political 
Evolution of the Mexican People, he became the most prominent Porfirian ad- 
ministrator to promote the virtues of the Indian. His history served as romantic 
role model for modern Mexican politics, and in it, Sierra deliberately set out to 
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create a sense of Mexican nationalism that was grounded in Aztec traditions. 
He wove this patriotic historical narrative, in part, in order to contradict the 
widespread view that the Indian people had no sense of patriotism. The logic 
behind this common assumption was expressed quite directly by the editor of 
the newspaper El Monitor, who argued that “since the idea of patria does not 
exist in the Indigenous past, it is impossible for the Indians to rise up in the 
name of this idea.” 

Directly confronting this belief, Sierra portrayed the defenders of 
Tenochtitlan, on the contrary, as nationalistic warriors. According to him, 
when the Aztec King Moctezuma was kidnapped by the Spanish Conquistador 
Hernan Cortés, the Aztec people were overwhelmed with a love of their coun- 
try. “For the Mexica ... the divine image of the fatherland took the Emperor's 
place on his vacant throne.’”4 Sierra’s Aztecs held such a strong love of their 
“nation” that they fought until “they hardly had the strength to wield the ma- 
cana, the national sword,’ and as they fought they suffered in “patriotic agony.” 
As an official voice for the government, Sierra consciously promoted the idea 
patrio- 


» a 


that Aztecs thought about themselves in such terms as "nationalism, 
tism,” and “fatherland.” 

Sierra’s ideas about Aztec patriotism, of course, are a product of their time 
and belong to the nineteenth century, when philosophies about states and na- 
tions were much debated; his portrayal of the Aztecs was intended to provide a 
model for modern patriotic devotion and was a deliberate attempt to create a 
stronger national bond among the general Mexican public by narrating a histo- 
ry in which the Aztecs proved to be as patriotic as modern-day Porfirians. This 
is not to claim that the Aztecs left no records of their sense of loyalty to family, 
culture, city, and government, but it is fair to say that they would have thought 
about these ideas in terms other than those of French progressivism. Such nu- 
ances were easily glossed over, however, in the quest to find forerunners of a 
Mexican national identity, and it was in large measure the widespread influ- 
ence of Sierra’s narrative that made it appropriate for nationalistic Porfirians 
to turn to their Aztec heritage for symbols of specifically Mexican power and 
authority. 
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Sierra was not alone in his promotion of the Aztec as a national hero. The 
Aztecs were also privileged above other cultures in the official history of Mexico, 
México: A través de los siglos. Historia antigua y de la conquista (Volume 1), 
written by the archaeologist, historian, and romance author Alfredo Chavero. 
Chavero was known for his indigenism and staunch liberalism and was widely 
respected for having fled north with Juarez during the French invasion. Initially 
opposed to the Diaz administration, he soon accepted the shift in the political 
landscape and became a supporter of the Porfirian regime.”6 

Chavero completed his pre-Hispanic history by 1889, with the intention that 
it be sent to the World’s Fair in Paris. In his volume of Mexico’s official history, 
he emphasized the romantic qualities of the Aztec past and the personalities 
of historical figures, thus linking historical Aztecs to modern Mexican histo- 
ry and emphasizing connections between Aztec and Mexican nationalism.” 
This is borne out in the appearance of the book itself, which makes extensive 
use of archaeological images to draw these connections. The cover of the 1889 
edition of Chavero's text is decorated with Aztec iconography. The Aztec Sun 
Stone, popularly known as the Aztec Calendar Stone, occupies the center of 
the cover and rests on the backs of two small sculptures representing crouch- 
ing figures. The base of the circular stone rests on the head of the fearsome 
Aztec goddess, Coatlicue.’® Her image was culled from the imposing sculpture 
of two serpent's heads that face one another in silhouette; they form two eyes 
and one tongue, like a face. The borders of the page are decorated with designs 
from the famous Tizoc stone that depict the Aztec King Tizoc taking prisoners. 
Representing the height of Aztec sculptural technique, the use of these images 
emphasized Chavero's belief that the Aztecs were the foremost Indigenous 
group in Mexico. 

The important government posts held by the cientificos ensured that schol- 
arly debates influenced governmental policies on Indigenous issues, and it was 
in large measure as a result of Sierra and Chavero promoting the image of the 
Indian that it gradually became a prominent national symbol. In an attempt 
to improve the public’s attitude toward the Aztec image, Chavero claimed that 
they never practiced human sacrifice and argued that they should be under- 
stood as an accomplished civilization, maintaining that “the Nahuas attained 
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FIGURE 10 Imprinted cover of Alfredo Chavero's volume for the presentation copy of the history 
of Mexico. México: A través de los siglos: Historia antigua y de la conquista, 
volume 1 (México, DF: Gustavo S. López and Justo Sierra, 1889). 
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the two expressions of human greatness: power through force, and riches and 
happiness through labor and virtue"? In 1902, to promote the Aztec image do- 
mestically, it was suggested by Roberto Esteva Ruiz—a member of the Society 
of Geography and Statistics—that, in addition to education and agricultural 
reform, the Indian would also benefit from the display of portraits of nota- 
ble Indians as well as lectures on the merits of the native race.8° Crucially, 
however, the government's official policy of indigenismo did not apply to resis- 
tant groups in the northern and eastern regions of Mexico, nor to those living 
around the archaeological zone of Teotihuacan, but only to those Indigenous 
people who were undergoing a process of political assimilation. 

In this complex situation, the Porfirians were able to simultaneously despise 
and admire the Indian by emphasizing the nationalist virtues that they wished 
to promote (and which they retrospectively projected onto the Aztecs) and 
disparaging traits that did not coincide with the nationalist project—most no- 
tably, the desire for regional self-determination and a strong Indigenous role 
in the nation’s political life. Although Porfirian politicians attached themselves 
symbolically to ancient Indigenous groups, they were at pains to avoid associa- 
tions with modern groups that were contentious. The national histories writ- 
ten by Sierra and Chavero and the ceremonial activities of the President, such 
as inducting antiquities into the National Museum, downplayed the political 
importance of modern Indigenous peoples, which were considered largely ir- 
relevant to the modern nation. The pacification programs were meant to force 
Indigenous groups to conform to the Porfirian economic future. The Aztec 
resistance, of course, had been extinguished 355 years before the Porfiriato, 
and the Aztecs, unlike the Yaqui and Maya, were no longer a political threat; 
thus, the symbols that the Aztecs had created in art and architecture, which 
occupied the central role in Mexican geography and politics, were available for 
modern political use. This is not to say, however, that Aztec culture and iconog- 
raphy were entirely free to be reshaped to Porfirian nationalist ends; in fact, the 
image of the Aztec was already deeply inscribed in the Western cultural imagi- 
nation, and contending with those international perceptions of Aztec culture 
to which I will turn in the next section would prove to be a crucial stage in 
fashioning a Mexican national mythology. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Rag of Barbarism: Aztecs and Mayas in 
International Thought (1804-1911) 


Another viewpoint, skeptical about Aztec achievement and stressing the 
darker side of Aztec life, took for its point of departure the notion of an 
Indian racial type with more or less fixed limits of development. 


BENJAMIN KEEN! 


Shifting Ideas 


Benjamin Keen's art history, The Aztec Image in Western Thought, is a grand 
study of the Aztecs in the European and American imagination; it is a near- 
ly exhaustive examination of debates about the Aztecs from the colonial era 
through the early twentieth century.” Keen highlights the malleability of the 
image of the Aztec and the way in which it changes according to Western 
trends. My own examination of the image of the Aztec during the Porfirian pe- 
riod in particular builds on Keen's work to explore how Mexican nationalism 
became deeply invested in contesting and controlling that image. Below, in- 
spired by Keen's work, I review some of these international notions about the 
Aztecs, ranging from those espoused by scholars to those promoted in carnival 
and fair sideshows. The image of the Aztec was one that equally fascinated 
both the scholarly world and the general public, and distortions and misrepre- 
sentations of that image proliferated from the first moment after contact with 
the West. 

As we have seen, Díaz exploited Aztec images in national monuments and 
museums and sought to closely identify his administration with the power and 
authority of the Aztec kings. However, the presentation of this image to an 
international public was deeply problematic. The reputation of the Aztec had 
long been that of a bloodthirsty cannibal, and it largely remained so throughout 
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the Porfirian era. For the domestic audience, the more negative associations 
that attached to the Aztecs could be tempered by re-contextualizing them in a 
nationalist context, with the Aztec warriors reinvented as nationalist martyrs. 
However, to present this same image for consumption outside of Mexico re- 
quired considerably more effort. It was clearly incongruous to use the suppos- 
edly bloodthirsty and barbaric Aztec to represent a modern and progressive 
Mexico. If the Aztec was going to be transformed into a successful national 
symbol, it was necessary for that image to be sanitized and reinscribed in the 
Western imagination. 

Shifting international perceptions of Mexico were crucial for the Diaz re- 
gime if they were ever to attain the legitimacy that they sought and escape 
the shadow of their neighbor to the north, of which Diaz so famously said, 
“Poor Mexico, so far from God, so close to the United States"? Mexico was 
beset with numerous crises—economic, political, and military—but among 
them was a crisis of perception. The country was generally seen as weak, lag- 
ging behind Europe and the United States in terms of technological progress, 
education, and industry, and their Indigenous population was widely regarded 
as racially and culturally inferior. If Mexico was to acquire the respect that the 
Porfirians sought on the international stage, they would first need to undo 
deeply entrenched perceptions that had been built up over hundreds of years, 
through countless representations and misrepresentations of Mexico’s people, 
its landscape, and its history. 


Baron Alexander von Humboldt 


Emperor William gives [a statue] of the great Humboldt—the last man to 
whom the name of scientist was appropriate. 


FREDERICK STARR, MEXICO, 19104 


The impact of the Prussian botanist and geologist Alexander von Humboldt 
on shaping European perceptions of Mexico would be difficult to overes- 
timate. His multivolume account of his travels in the New World, published 
over the course of the first several decades of the nineteenth century, laid the 
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groundwork for the science of biogeography and became the first lens through 
which future generations of European scientists and intellectuals would en- 
counter the New World. An experienced geologist and inspector of mines for 
the Prussian government, Humboldt became fascinated with accounts of new 
mineral deposits in the Americas. In 1799, eager to explore and document the 
New World first hand, Humboldt and his botanist colleague Aimé Bonpland 
secured permission from King Charles 1v for travel in Spanish America. The 
motivation for the expedition, at least for Charles Iv, was as much economic as 
scientific. The King stipulated that Humboldt must fund the entire expedition 
and provide the crown with a report and recommendations that would assist 
the Spanish authorities with the Bourbon reforms.5 Drawing on Humboldt's 
expertise in geology (one of his earlier works had documented the flora in 
mines at Freiberg, Germany), the King instructed him to report on the mines 
in Spanish America.® For the next five years, Humboldt and Bonpland traveled 
throughout the Amazonian and Orinoco regions and then made their way into 
lower North America, journeying to Venezuela, Cuba, Peru, Ecuador, and then 
finally to Mexico. 

The expedition was the most scientifically rigorous and thorough explora- 
tion of the New World that had yet been attempted; while traveling, Humboldt 
employed over thirty of the most modern scientific tools for measuring dis- 
tance, longitude, latitude, and temperature. He collected numerous botanical 
samples and had artists sketch waterfalls, mountains, artifacts, and temples. 
Humboldt's efforts helped to systematize the methodology for gathering sci- 
entific data and botanical collections. After spending the final year of their 
journey in Mexico, Humboldt and Bonpland returned to Europe via the United 
States (where they dined at the White House with Humboldt longtime cor- 
respondent Thomas Jefferson) and were publicly received with great fanfare 
in France. 

Humboldt was a strong proponent of the theory of biological universal- 
ism, which is the belief that similar structures, patterns, and characteristics 
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could be found among flora, fauna, and even geological formations as well as 
in diverse human cultures. In keeping with this belief, Humboldt sought to 
discover and document cultural similarities and differences among the Aztecs, 
Egyptians, and Asians and, by isolating the characteristics common to these 
cultures, gain insight into their shared source.” 

Extrapolating from his first-hand observations in the New World, Humboldt 
argued that the roots of American civilization could be traced to Asia. His 
theory rested less on scientific grounds, however, than on aesthetic ones, heav- 
ily informed by the European fascination with classical antiquity. He declared 
that the Aztecs could not possibly share the same cultural origins as the Greeks 
or Romans, because those cultures appreciated beauty, symmetry, and propor- 
tion; in Humboldt's estimation, the sculptures left behind by the Aztecs clearly 
showed that they lacked this sensibility. In Humboldt's view, an appreciation 
of beauty was an indicator of man’s intellect, and man’s intelligence was a tool 
of progress; the lack of beauty in Aztec culture was closely linked to their fail- 
ure to achieve the kind of progress that, to Humboldt, was clearly evident in 
European culture: 


A warlike nation, living on mountains, robust, but extremely ill-favored 
according to the European principles of beauty, degraded by despotism, 
accustomed to the ceremonies of a sanguinary worship, is but little dis- 
posed to raise itself to the cultivation of the fine arts; the habit of painting 
instead of writing, the daily view of so many hideous and disproportioned 
figures, the obligation of preserving the same forms without change, 
these various circumstances must have contributed to perpetuate a bad 
taste among the Mexicans.? 


Although Humboldt conceded that, insofar as the ancient cultures maintained 
highly organized political systems, they possessed a degree of sophistication 
and cunning intelligence, he found himself distraught over their culture's treat- 
ment of the individual. “The most complicated political institution recorded 
in the history of mankind had crushed the germ of personal liberty ... reduc- 
ing (men) to the state of mere machines.”? Additionally, Humboldt contended 
that the fact that the Aztec and Incan governments were despotic, rather than 
democratic and individualistic, gave further proof that Aztecs and Incas did 
not descend from the Greeks or Romans. In contrast with the classical world 


7 Alexander Von Humboldt, Cosmos: A Sketch of the Physical Description of the Universe, 
Volume 1 (London: Longman, Green, Longmans, & John Murray, 1849), 42. 

8 Humboldt, Vues, 167, 39. 

9 Ibid. 33. 
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(at least as Humboldt conceived it), the societies of the New World did not 
promote individualism. These motifs of crudity, cruelty, and despotism would 
continue to color European perceptions of Mexico through the Porfirian pe- 
riod and beyond. 

It was Humboldt’s revolutionary application of scientific methods, such as 
detailed measurement and meticulous collection of samples, toward the un- 
derstanding of vanished cultures that earned him the respect of his audience. 
But in attempting to make sense of the evidence that he gathered, Humboldt 
used as much creativity as rationality! To learn about the culture that built 
the Pyramid of Cholula in Mexico, for example, Humboldt conducted an ex- 
cavation that drew equally on scientific principles and vivid imagination. In 
clearing the small temple, Humboldt discovered two bodies at the center. He 
speculated that these people had been slaves who had built the small temple 
and that they were then enclosed in the chamber to die. “Supposing that the 
pyramid was built, not by the Toltecks, the first inhabitants of Cholula, but by 
prisoners made by the Cholulans from the neighboring nations, it is possible 
that they were the carcasses of some unfortunate slaves who had been shut up 
to perish in the interior of the teocalli."! Such a scenario found its inspiration 
in the Old Testament; to Humboldt, there were obvious similarities between 
the ancient Americans and the Babylonians and worshippers of Baal. He be- 
lieved that the Pyramid of the Sun, for example, resembled the “Babylonian 
monument dedicated to Jupiter Belus."? By drawing this parallel, Humboldt 
emphasized the lack of Christian virtues among the Aztecs and explicitly con- 
demned their social and religious hierarchy. This polemical attitude toward the 
social structure of Aztec society, and in particular toward Aztec religion, ritual, 
and iconography, would continue to shape European perceptions of the Aztecs 
for generations.!? 

Humboldt drew connections between the civilizations of America and Asia 
at a time when Asia loomed in the European imagination as a mysterious place 
of incalculable wealth but lacking in Christian morals. In the public discourse, 
Asian governments were generally referred to as despotic, and Humboldt, in 


10  SeeH. Walter Lack, Alexander Von Humboldt and the Botanical Exploration of the Americas 
(Prestel: Munich, 2009), for photographs of Humboldt's botanical samples. 

11 Humboldt, Vues, 91. 

12 Ibid., 50. 

13 In Humboldt’s descriptions of the Aztec religion, there is a thinly veiled critique of 
Catholicism. As a Calvinist, Humboldt would probably have been opposed to the central- 
ized power of the Pope. However, he graciously did not critique his Catholic hosts for 
their religious beliefs directly. Humboldt, Political, 14; Keen, Aztec, 311. 
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linking the two cultures, reinforced this connection by describing the Aztec 
rulers in the same language.!^ Moreover, Europeans generally considered Asian 
culture to be in decline, and in finding parallels between Asian and American 
cultures, Humboldt diagnosed a similar pattern of decline in the civilizations 
of America. 

In keeping with this belief, Humboldt intimated that the civilizations 
of America had once been far more sophisticated than those found by the 
Spanish, but that these civilizations had gradually fallen into decay and been 
swept away. He argued that these vanished civilizations were responsible for 
the great pyramids and manuscripts, but that they had slipped into savagery as 
Asian culture evolved into Toltec culture, which in turn descended into Aztec 
barbarity. Humboldt’s ideas about the decline of civilization in the New World 
and belief that such decline could be traced in the material record of artifacts 
and architecture left behind would have a profound and ongoing influence on 
archaeology in Mexico. In many ways, the subsequent history of Mexican ar- 
chaeology would be elaborations on, permutations of, or reactions against the 
basic ideas first put forth by Humboldt. 

Some important scholars, such as David Brading, have argued that the 
legacy of Humboldt’s foundational work was essentially descriptive rather 
than explanatory or conceptual. Brading characterizes Humboldt’s contribu- 
tions as noninterpretive, arguing that “he made little attempt to explain or 
to interpret; he eschewed all inquiry into the causes of things; all his energy 
went into observing, measuring, describing, and compiling."6 However, both 
Benjamin Keen and I argue that his legacy, particularly in the growing field of 
archaeology, was felt more broadly. Brading underestimates, for example, the 
value of Humboldt’s text on monuments and landscapes, Vues des Cordilléres 
et monuments des peuples indigénes de l'Amérique. Researches Concerning the 
Institutions and Monuments of the Ancient Inhabitants of the Americas with 
Descriptions and Views of some of the most Striking Scenes in the Cordilleras and 
its impact in shaping the fundamental framework within which subsequent 
archaeological work in Mexico would take place. Keen argues that: 


The importance of Humboldt's Vues des cordilléres can hardly be stressed 
sufficiently. Not only did it greatly increase European interest in Aztec 


14 Elizabeth Chang, Britain's Chinese Eye: Literature, Empire, and Aesthetics in Nineteenth- 
Century Britain (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 2010), 24. 

15 Humboldt, Vues, 99. 

16  Brading, First, 534. 
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civilization but it raised study of the subject to a higher scientific level. 
Of the splendid variety of “monuments” or cultural documentation con- 
tained in the book, four-fifths related to Mexico. Most significant of all 
was Humboldt's methodological contribution: his empirical rigorously 
scientific, yet generalizing approach that sought to avoid the two reefs of 
“brilliant hypothesis founded on frail bases” and the sterile accumulation 
of data." 


In Vues des Cordilléres, Humboldt argued that the histories of all men are linked, 
saying “Investigations of monuments erected by half-civilized nations have an- 
other kind of interest, which we will call psychological; presenting to us a pic- 
ture of the uniformed progress of the human mind." Interested in tracing the 
cultural migrations of the inhabitants across the Americas, Humboldt stated, 
“T have dealt more at length on such as could throw light on the analogies exist- 
ing between the inhabitants of the two hemispheres; and we shall be surprised 
to find, towards the end of the fifteenth century in a world which we call new, 
those ancient institutions, those religious notions, and that style of building, 
which seem in Asia to indicate the very dawn of civilization.” Through exam- 
ining the artifacts and monuments of bygone civilizations, such as those left 
by the Toltecs, Humboldt maintained that one could clearly trace the path that 
the Aztecs had taken away from civilization and into barbarism. Humboldt ar- 
gued that the ancestors of the Aztecs were Hindus—by which he simply meant 
that they originated from among the oldest culture of Asia—and believed that 
he could document how their sophisticated culture had slipped into savagery. 
Having migrated west and become separated from the source of their culture, 
the Indians had become isolated, and their traditions had eroded. This was in 
part the result of the lush tropical environment, Humboldt speculated, which 
he contended encouraged lethargy and made men useless for industrious, use- 
ful work.?° 

Humboldt’s examination of Aztec artifacts of technology, which he re- 
garded as a key factor in defining their civilization, centered on the idea that 


17 Keen, Aztec, 336. 

18 Humboldt, Vues, 38. 

19 Humboldt, Vues, 2. Humboldt’s theory of “universal man” lost favor in France the 1850s. 
Natural scientists were attempting to demonstrate that different sexes or people of dif- 
ferent skin types (black Africans vs. white Europeans) did not share a common origin. 
See Sander Gilman, Difference and Pathology: Stereotypes of Sexuality, Race, and Madness 
(Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1985), 89. 

20 Humboldt, Vues, 39. 
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the source of what technical knowledge they had could be traced to Asia. 
One of most important of these technological devices was the Sun Stone. 
Humboldt’s understanding of the Aztec calendar, as he saw it represented on 
the Sun Stone, was based on the analysis of the stone provided by the Creole 
scholar Antonio de León y Gama.?! While Humboldt admitted that the stone 
revealed the Aztecs to be a somewhat technologically adept civilization, he 
attributed this characteristic to a previously undetected Asian influence; this 
conclusion was entirely speculative, rather than based on empirical evidence. 
Unfortunately, Humboldt was willing to draw many of his conclusions on the 
basis of little more than hearsay; for example, he attributed ancient Maya sites, 
like Palenque, to the Aztecs (and consequently to Asian cultural influences) 
without having visited those sites. 

In other instances, however, Humboldt went out of his way to directly ex- 
amine the artistic legacy of the Aztecs. As a privileged visitor to the country, 
he was able to convince the Bishop of Linares to allow an excavation to find 
the statue of the Aztec goddess Coatlicue, which he had seen in sketches. The 
statue had been discovered and relocated by Spanish priests during the colo- 
nial era, who had buried it. Humboldt guessed that the statue was kept hidden 
because the colonial priests feared that it would inspire the Indians to revive 
their pagan rituals, a belief that was reinforced because, upon its first excava- 
tion, Indigenous people had staged a candlelight vigil. In 1803, after Coatlicue 
was unearthed at Humboldt’s request, he sketched the piece and speculated 
on its potential symbolic significance. Although Humboldt prevailed in his ef- 
forts to have the statue unearthed, his request that it be placed in the palace 
museum—one of the earliest attempts to equate Indigenous sculpture with 
the works of European culture—were unsuccessful; the theologians at the uni- 
versity told Humboldt that the statue was far too hideous to be placed in the 
palace museum alongside the replicas of Greek and Roman sculptures. After 
Humboldt returned to Europe, the statue of Coatlicue was reburied in the same 
spot. However, the popularity of Humboldt's published sketches brought more 
attention to the artifact, which was then permanently disinterred in 1824.22 


21 Antonio de León y Gama, Descripción histórica y cronológica de las dos piedras: Que con 
ocasión del nuevo empedrado que se está formando en la plaza principal de México, se hal- 
laron en ella el año de 1790: explicase el sistema de los calendarios de los Indios ... noticia ... 
sobre la mitología de los Mexicanos, sobre su astronomía, y sobre los ritos y ceremonias ... en 
tiempo de su gentilidad (México: A. Valés, 1832). 

22 Bernal, Historia, 85. The sculpture of Coatlicue was moved to the precursor of the Museo 
Nacional, where it was hidden behind broken furniture and not exhibited because visi- 
tors found the goddess too repugnant. It was not until the 1880s that the sculpture was 
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FIGURE 11 The Aztec goddess Coatlicue photographed by William Henry 
Jackson, circa 1898. W. H. Jackson Photochrom Print Collection, 
1898-1906. 
COURTESY OF THE NEWBERRY LIBRARY. 
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Humboldt was aware of the power of that his sketches, drawings, and paint- 
ings of a little-known land could have in shaping its identity. Humboldt ranked 
landscape painting, in particular, as one of the highest forms of expression and 
clearly understood that landscape paintings had the power to define a coun- 
try.?? Without a precedent for how the Mexican landscape should be depicted, 
Humboldt sought to represent it according to his own perceptions, theories, 
and predispositions; for example, Humboldt believed so strongly in the Asian 
heritage of America that he paid an artist to color his sketches according to 
the “Oriental fashion.”2* However, the landscape itself seemed to resist such 
efforts. Despite the fact that, in his writing, Humboldt had defined New Spain’s 
landscape as “Oriental” and invoked European notions of the mysteries of the 
east in describing it, he ultimately confessed that it was difficult to achieve an 
oriental style in painting a Mexican landscape.? As he admitted, “I felt how 
difficult it was to give the former that vigorous tone of colouring, which we ad- 
mire in the Oriental scenery."?6 This failed attempt to color the Mexican land- 
scape in an oriental style was indicative of the difficulty faced in attempting to 
describe and understand a land, a landscape, and a history for which even the 
most brilliant of Europeans had no frame of reference. 

Upon Humboldt’s return to Europe, he supplemented his first-hand ex- 
periences with a thorough examination of the Aztec codices in continental 
libraries. These manuscripts inspired in him the idea that the Toltecs were 


prominently displayed. Bernal, Historia, 86. Coatlicue was inducted into the Museo 
Nacional, possibly by President Porfirio Diaz, in the same celebratory way that the Aztec 
Sun Stone and the Tizoc Stone were. Ross Parmenter suggests that the anthropologist 
Zelia Nuttall was one of the first to recognize that the statue represented a feminine fig- 
ure. Ross Parmenter, “Zelia,” 104. Coatlicue currently enjoys a spotlight in the Aztec room 
in Mexico City’s Instituto Nacional de Antropologia y Historia. 

23 Stephen Jay Gould, “Church, Humboldt, and Darwin: The Tension and Harmony of Art 
and Science,” in Latin American Popular Culture: An Introduction, William H. Beezley and 
Linda A. Curcio-Nagy, eds. (Oxford: Scholarly Resources), 29. 

24 Humboldt, Vues, 9. 

25 In Orientalism, Edward W. Said draws a connection between the Humboldt brothers (the 
explorer and geologist Alexander and the philologist Wilhelm), philologism, and Ernest 
Renan, an author who Said views as an "orientalist" (one who defines the orient as the 
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the chief center for orientalist studies in the early 1800s. It is not surprising, then, that 
Humboldt, who made his home in Paris, would have a preoccupation with the orient. 
Edward Said, Orientalism (New York: Vintage, 1978), 133-134, 128. 
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the foundation of all civilized culture in the Valley of Mexico.?? In making 
this claim and valorizing the Toltecs as the source and wellspring of Mexican 
Indigenous culture, he emphasized the widely held belief, which had yet to 
be contradicted by archaeological evidence, that the Toltecs did not sacrifice 
human beings, merely birds and butterflies. This idea would reemerge in the 
writings of the Porfirian archaeologist Leopoldo Batres in 1906.28 Humboldt 
stated, “That worship in which no other offerings were made to the divin- 
ity than flowers, incense, and the first fruits of their harvests existed with- 
out doubt"? In Humboldt's view, the Aztecs immigrated into the valley and 
became the inheritors of that sophisticated Toltec culture, but subsequently 
adapted and modified their sacrificial rituals to meet new political needs. 
Initially weak and marginalized within the Valley of Mexico, the Aztecs came 
to employ human sacrifice as a political weapon with which to instill terror in 
their enemies. Humboldt argues that it was this fearsome ritual that allowed 
them to intimidate and assert domination over other groups, who became so 
fearful of Aztec power that they soon came under their control politically and 
territorially. According to Humboldt’s account of its origins, human sacrifice 
emerged among the Aztecs for the explicit purpose of gaining political advan- 
tage over their enemies. Humboldt surmised that, as the practice of human 
sacrifice gradually became institutionalized, it led to the generalized degrada- 
tion of the Aztec civilization and turned the Aztecs into barbarians.?? 
Humboldt’s lectures and publications created such a powerful image of 
colonial New Spain that they dominated the way that the world viewed the 
country until at least the Mexican Revolution. Because Humboldt's publica- 
tions granted a unique cultural and geographic identity to what would eventu- 
ally become the independent country of Mexico and propagated that vision 
throughout Europe, they were some of the earliest publications to associate 
the archaeological icons of Indigenous culture with Mexican national identity. 
By examining New Spain through the lens of its natural and manmade geogra- 
phy as well as its Indigenous artifacts, Humboldt portrayed a land in which the 
landscape and its people were deeply intertwined and thereby created iconog- 
raphy that would continue to be associated with Mexico throughout the world. 
Moreover, Humboldt's views in large measure provided the framework within 
which Mexicans defined themselves over the next hundred years. His attention 
to Indigenous artifacts encouraged their identification as specifically Mexican 


27 Ibid, 17, 39, 85, 167, 165. 
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images just a few years before Mexican independence was won, and many of 
his books on Mexico were published during New Spain’s War of Independence; 
this created an implicit link between Mexico as a politically independent na- 
tion and Mexico as a distinct landscape with its own geological, natural, and 
archaeological history. Moreover, Humboldt assumed that independence from 
Spain was inevitable for New Spain and referred to the country as Mexico as 
early as 1814; he was also among the first to use the term “Mexican” to refer, 
without distinction, to the land’s diverse population of Creoles, Aztecs, and 
Mayas.?! 


Humboldt’s Influence on Other Archaeologists 


Perhaps one of Humboldt’s most important legacies in America was that he in- 
spired more amateur archaeologists to travel to Mexico. Ignacio Bernal's opin- 
ion is that the greatest impact of Humboldt's publications on America is that 
he diffused interest in Mexican archaeology among French scholars: 


The greatest impact of his journey, from the Mexican point of view, is that 
he spread interest in Mexican archaeology across Europe. Humboldt's 
writings resonated, particularly in France where his books were pub- 
lished, and this aided the beginning of institutional and individual inter- 
est in archaeological exploration of the New World in the first half of the 
nineteenth century.2? 


Moreover, the archaeologists who followed Humboldt into Mexico largely reit- 
erated his observations and conclusions. For example, working in the 1870s and 
1880s, the French amateur archaeologist Augustus Le Plongeon adopted all of 
Humboldt's universalist comparisons wholesale and published claims to have 
found evidence of Phoenician, Hindu, Egyptian, and even Greek writings at 


31 lbid, 33. 
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various sites throughout the Yucatán.33 Le Plongeon differed from Humboldt 
chiefly in that he believed that the Maya, and not the Aztecs, were the builders 
of the sites in the Yucatan. Another of Humboldt's more speculative ideas, that 
the immigrants to Mexico had come from Atlantis, resurfaced again in 1886 
when Alfredo Chavero proposed that the Nahuas had arrived directly from 
Atlantis.?^ This theory was resurrected once again in slightly different form 
in the 1910s, when Le Plongeon and Edward Thompson argued—no doubt in- 
spired by discovery of the once-mythical Troy—that the archaeological ruins in 
the Yucatan were the remains of Atlantis.?? Humboldt’s ideas would shape of- 
ficial Mexican government policy toward archaeology as well; Leopoldo Batres, 
as we will see, also adopted many of Humboldt's approaches in his role as the 
first Mexican national archaeologist. Even as recently as 1998, Eduardo Matos 
Moctezuma, at that time the Mexican national archaeologist, linked his own 
professional work to that of his predecessors and, in a testament to Humboldt's 
enduring legacy in shaping Mexican archaeology, directly traced the transmis- 
sion of ideas from Humboldt to himself via Leopoldo Batres, Manuel Gamio, 
and Alfonso Caso.36 


Translating the Mayas: John Lloyd Stephens 


One of the first and most important of those inspired by the writings of 
Alexander von Humboldt was the American John Lloyd Stephens, who trav- 
eled through the Yucatán and Central America in the early 1840s. A lawyer 
from New York, Stephens's earlier published account of his journey through 
the Middle East had been a bestseller.?? In 1839, appointed the Chargé d'affaires 
in the Central American Federation for the United States, Stephens invited the 
British sketch artist Frederick Catherwood, who was known for his illustrations 
of Egyptian ruins, to travel with him through the Yucatán. 


33 Brunhouse, Search, 146; Augustus Le Plongeon, Maya/Atlantis: Queen Móo and the 
Egyptian Sphinx (New York: Spiritual Science Library, 1973). 

34 Chavero, México, iv—lx. 

35 Edward H. Thompson, “Atlantis: Not a Myth," Popular Science Quarterly 51 (1879): 759—764. 

36 Eduardo Matos Moctezuma, Las piedras negadas: De la Coatlicue al Templo Mayor. 
(México, Consejo Nacional para la Cultura y las Artes, 1998), 7. 

37 Robert Wauchope, They Found the Buried Cities: Exploration and Excavation in the 
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The few official writings about the Maya ruins written before Stephens’s 
journey, such as the report by the French official Guillermo Dupaix, were not 
widely published or circulated in English.38 For Stephens, Mexico and Central 
America were lands to fantasize about and romanticize, despite the hardships 
that he and his companions suffered in the tropics. The results of Stephens’s 
expedition, the best-selling travelogues Incidents of Travel in Central America, 
Chiapas, and Yucatán and Incidents of Travel in Yucatán, were copiously illus- 
trated with over 150 engravings and lithographs by Catherwood, and they in- 
spired many more Americans and Europeans to travel in these areas.39 

Neither Catherwood nor Stephens knew what the ruins would look like be- 
fore they arrived. Only two other Westerners, José Luciano Castañeda and Jean 
Frédéric Waldeck, had preceded Catherwood in his mission to document the 
ruins, and one of the goals of this expedition was to correct the errors and 
exaggerations of those earlier reports. The art historian Esther Pasztory has 
characterized Waldeck as an artist who interpreted Maya images as works of 
art, although the boundaries between scientific observation and aesthetics 
were less clearly defined in Waldeck’s era.^? Stephens and Catherwood were 
well aware that many of Waldeck's sketches were fantastical and inventive, 
demonstrating what Waldeck imagined the ruins to have been prior to their 
deterioration, rather than documenting the actual structures and artifacts that 


38 The Spanish crown hired a retired officer of the Austrian dragoons to examine anti- 
quary sites. The first to follow Humboldt, Guillermo Dupaix arrived in New Spain in 1805 
and remained until 1807, although his reports were not published for many years. The 
sketches accompanying his texts by the artist José Luciano Castañeda are the best part of 
the work. Wauchope, 71-72. Guillermo Dupaix, Antiquités Mexicaines: Relation des Trois 
Expéditions du Colonel Dupaix, Ordonnées en 1805, 1806 et 1807, par le Roi Charles 1v, pour la 
Recherche les Antiquites du Pays, Notamment Celles de Mitla et de Palenque: avec les dessins 
de Castañeda: Suivie d'un Parallèle de ces Monuments avec ceux de l'Égypte et de l'Inde par 
m. Alexandre Lenoir: D’une Dissertation sur Lorigine et sur la Linguistique des Populations 
Primitives des deux Amériques, d'un Historique des Diverses Antiquités et des Fossiles du 
Double Continent. (Paris: Au Bureau des Antiquités Mexicaines, 1834-1844). 
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Explorer: John Lloyd Stephens and the Lost Cities of Central America and Yucatdn (San 
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FIGURE 12 Jean-Frédéric Waldeck's imaginative drawing of a building in the Yucatan adorned 
with elephants. Jean-Frédéric Waldeck Papers. 
COURTESY OF THE NEWBERRY LIBRARY. 


remained. At Chichén Itzá in the Yucatán, for example, the facade is adorned 
with masks of Tlaloc, the God of Rain. Waldeck interpreted the masks as de- 
pictions of elephants, and in his artistic recreations, elephant heads adorn the 
exterior of the all the ruins. (This later sparked the outlandish imagination of 
the French explorer Augustus Le Plongeon, who wrote a fanciful history about 
the entirely fictitious Queen Móo among the elephants.)^! 

By the time of Stephens and Catherwood's first expedition, however, sen- 
sibilities had changed, and there was an acute desire for accurate and scien- 
tific representation. In keeping with that new emphasis on realistic depiction, 
Catherwood strove to be true to the unfamiliar Maya architectural aesthetic 
in his sketches. His ideas about realistic representation broke with Alexander 
von Humboldt attempts to present the Mexican landscapes as romantic 
and "Oriental? In contrast with Humboldt, Catherwood emphasized the 
American origin of the sites and did not attempt to link the architecture to 
that of European or Egyptian ruins, as Waldeck had done. Claiming that the 
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Indigenous ruins were unlike any that he had ever seen before (and especially 
distinguishing them from Egyptian pyramids), Catherwood spent many days 
trying to perfect his ability to render this unique architecture in his sketches 
without resorting to other stylistic influences. Indeed, although his works are 
not entirely devoid of romanticism or exoticism, Catherwood documented 
the Maya ruins so meticulously that modern scholars are able to interpret the 
Mayan glyphs that he drew—many of which were subsequently destroyed— 
purely on the basis of his sketches.*? Catherwood thus helped to preserve 
many Mayan symbols that have eroded over time and which would otherwise 
be lost.4 


Decades earlier, Humboldt had obtained a worldwide reputation by re- 
counting his expeditions in Latin America, and Stephens and Catherwood 
did no less. The immediate success of his book meant that Stephens be- 
came famous, respected, and fabulously wealthy from the sales of his books. 
Catherwood's change in status was even more dramatic; before traveling with 
Stephens, Catherwood had had great difficulty supporting his family from 
his earnings as an architect and a sketch artist. The Catherwoods had been 
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sketched by Catherwood. Sadly, Catherwood’s own attempt at making daguerreotypes of 
the very sites that he had sketched had failed miserably on the first expedition, because 
he was inexperienced with the camera lucida that he had purchased specifically for the 
trip. Stephens hesitated to suggest that the process be used on the second expedition, 
but Catherwood tried again and reportedly achieved successful images that verified the 
accuracy of his drawings. However, there are no surviving samples of either his work or 
Friedrichstal's. Von Hagen, Maya, 81, 193-194; Bourbon, The Lost, 39-40, 144, 152. 
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FIGURE 13 Frederick Catherwood lithograph of a Maya structure, with faces representing the 
deity Tlaloc. 
COURTESY OF THE NEWBERRY LIBRARY. 


struggling financially for years, but the proceeds from the books enabled them 
to live a middle class life for the first time. Additionally, Catherwood's fame 
spread, and his previous works and future commissions gained in value. 

With the wealth that his best-seller had brought in, Stephens quickly fund- 
ed another expedition in 1841, and Catherwood agreed to accompany him 
once more, despite having suffered severe malaria during the first expedition. 
Buoyed by the success of the first trip, Stephens’s ambitions for this second 
expedition were grandiose. Intent on bringing back more than sketches and 
a few artifacts, Stephens hoped to purchase the ruins of the entire city of 
Copan, Honduras, and then remove them in their entirety to the United States. 
Resolved that the ruins should be his, Stephens described his plans in a letter 
to Catherwood, proposing “An operation! ... to buy Copan! Remove the monu- 
ment of a by-gone people from the desolate region in which they were buried, 
set them up in the great commercial emporium.* The site was reputedly pur- 


45 John Lloyd Stephens, Incidents of Travel in Central America, Chiapas, and Yucatán, 
Volume 1 (New York: Harper Brothers, 1841), 115; Curtis Hinsley, “In Search of the New World 
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chased by Stephens for a mere fifty dollars, but his attempts to move Copan to 
the United States failed to materialize. Undeterred, he then tried to purchase 
the Maya city of Palenque. The purchase of the city of Palenque, however, 
was considered a land purchase, and at that time, in order to buy land as a 
foreigner, one had to be married to a Mexican citizen. This proved an insur- 
mountable hurdle; despite two lovely and willing candidates, Stephens ulti- 
mately chose his fastidious bachelorhood over the city of Palenque. When this 
attempt to acquire the site failed, Stephens attempted to purchase fourteen 
stelas intended for transport to the “Museum of American Antiquities” that 
he planned to open in New York City. Suspecting that landowners in Mexico 
and Guatemala would charge him more money for the artifacts if they were 
convinced that they were valuable, Stephens delayed the publication of his 
own writings on the works by two months. His tactic failed, however, because 
these same landowners discovered that Egyptian artifacts were being sold to 
Europeans for small fortunes, and they raised the price to $20,000. Alas for 
Stephens, this was too expensive for even his considerable means. 

Stephens's actions foreshadow later issues involving both the foreign ap- 
propriation and financial exploitation of Mexican national patrimony. The at- 
tempt to purchase and cart off entire cities is an extreme but paradigmatic 
example of an attitude toward Mexico's archaeological heritage that would 
continue into the twentieth century and beyond. Moreover, Stephens's official 
role as a political ambassador from the United States highlights the broader 
political implications of such aggressive antiquarianism. The Mexican histo- 
rian Juan Antonio Ortega y Medina, for one, has characterized Stephens's ac- 
tions as an intrusion on Mexican sovereignty and has termed his behavior as 
“monroismo arqueológico": the cultural arm of the Monroe Doctrine.*” 

The overtly romantic tone of Stephens's books had an enormous im- 
pact and —despite Catherwood's valiant attempt to portray the Maya ruins 


Classical) Collecting the Pre-Columbian Past, Elizabeth Hill Boone, ed. (Washington, DC: 
Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Collection, 1993), 11. The process of transferring 
an entire temple has not been carried out in Latin America, but in 1879 and 1904, German 
archaeologists managed to get the Pergamon Altar transferred from the Ottoman Empire 
to Berlin, where it remains. Pergamon is housed in the museum of the same name in 
Berlin, Germany. For more on Stephens and Catherwood, see R. Tripp Evans, Romancing 
the Maya: Mexican Antiquity in the American Imagination, 1820-1915 (Austin: University of 
Texas Press, 2004), chapter 11. 

46 Bourbon, 150-151. Although Catherwood's constitution was too delicate for tropical living, 
Stephens did not desist and detained Catherwood in the jungle while he negotiated the 
purchase of Palenque. 

47 Juan Antonio Ortega y Medina, Ensayos, tareas y estudios históricos (Xalapa: Universidad 
Veracruzana, 1962), 37. 
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realistically—created an impression of the ancient Maya civilizations that was 
clouded in orientalist mystery. It was through his work that, for the first time, 
the Maya were brought dramatically into the imagination of the international 
public. Indeed, Stephens’s books opened up Mexico and the legacy of the Maya 
to the American imagination in much the way that Humboldt’s Vues had ex- 
posed New Spain and the Aztecs to the European gaze a generation before. 
In part, this was a deliberate attempt to correct Humboldt's intense focus on 
Aztec civilization. Stephens had read Humboldt thoroughly and earnestly, and 
he was surprised when he realized that Humboldt had made no attempt to 
distinguish between Aztec and Maya artifacts, instead often simply crediting 
all such antiquities to the Aztecs. For example, Humboldt had published the 
manuscript known as the Dresden Codex and described it as an Aztec work. 
However, when Stephens was traveling in the Yucatan, he found an inscrip- 
tion at Palenque that resembled one found in the Dresden Codex, indicating 
that it was in fact a Maya codex. Humboldt had failed to realize that Palenque 
was a Maya site, not an Aztec one. It was Stephens’s own first-hand experi- 
ence in the Yucatan that led him to abandon Humboldt’s thesis that Asians 
had populated the Americas and to instead adopt the position that the ancient 
Mayas had built the pyramids in the Yucatán.*8 In accordance with his new 
line of thinking, Stephens also dismissed Humboldt's idea that the Toltecs and 
Aztecs had influenced Maya civilization. This notion would not return until 
the 1850s, when explorations done at Tula in central Mexico and Chichén Itza 
in the Yucatan by the French explorer Désiré Charnay revealed architectural 
similarities between the two sites, leading Charnay to suspect that the Toltecs 
may have fled to Chichén Itzá when Tula collapsed.** “These stucco layers [at 
Chichén Itza] are facsimiles of those at Tula and Teotihuacan, and character- 
istic of the Toltecs."50 

The long neglect of the Maya culture in favor of that of the Aztecs meant that 
it also avoided many of the powerful associations, both positive and negative, 
that grew up around the image of the Aztec. The Spanish conquistadors had 
not written romantically of the Maya, but neither had the accounts of human 


48 Bernal, Historia, 123. 

49 Ibid., 126. While visiting Berlin in 1847, Stephens called upon the eighty-year-old 
Humboldt. Stephens had read Humboldt’s writings on America and was heavily influ- 
enced by his ideas (almost fanatically so). Stephens believed Humboldt to be “the great- 
est man since Aristotle” and kept his calling card, which he was meant to pass on as a 
reference, simply because it had his autograph on it. Victor Von Hagan, Maya Explorer: 
John Lloyd Stephens and the Lost Cities of Central America and Yucatán (San Francisco: 
Chronicle, 1937, reprinted 1990), 268. 

50 Désiré Charnay, The Ancient Cities of the New World Being Voyages and Explorations in 
Mexico and Central America From 1857-1882 (New York: Harper Brothers, 1887), 341. 
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sacrifice by the Maya, published in writings attributed to Fray Diego De Landa 
in 1566, become widely known in the English-speaking world before Stephens’s 
books were published.*! Thus, when the Maya entered the American public 
imagination via the work of Stephens, it was without the burdensome associa- 
tion with human sacrifice—a practice with which the Aztecs were inextricably 
linked. 


Iroquois of the South: Prescott and Morgan 


In contrast to the Maya, the Aztecs were long shrouded in a villainous history. 
Their notorious reputation was propagated throughout the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries in the writings of those, such as the Scottish histo- 
rian William Robertson, who seized upon their sacrificial practices as typifying 
the barbarism, primitivism, and horror of pagan culture.*? Over time, however, 
archaeological work, explorers’ accounts, and scientific study would subse- 
quently be incorporated into more balanced historical narratives of these lost 
civilizations. As the nineteenth century continued, two Americans, William H. 
Prescott and Lewis Henry Morgan, added their own significant contributions 
to the debates about the Aztecs. 

Prescott, arguably the foremost American historian of his generation, was 
perhaps the first to attempt to rescue the Aztecs from their negative portrayal 
in the dominant cultural narrative. In part, this reassessment was an attempt 
to assert the virtues of the new world and combat entrenched assumptions of 
European and classical superiority. Writing to John Lloyd Stephens about the 
Maya ruins, Prescott directly references both the then-current Egyptomania 
and William Robertson's earlier dismissive account of the achievements of 
Mexican culture. “I was not aware that the buildings were so well executed as 
to equal in this respect the Egyptian. Robertson underestimated everything in 
the new world."53 Under the sway of Stephens's romantic version of the Mayas, 
Prescott in turn valorized the Aztec subjects of his own popular History of the 


51 Diego De Landa, Relación de las Cosas de Yucatán, translated as Yucatán Before and After 
the Conquest by William Gates (New York: Dover, 1978), 48. Mathew Restall and John 
Chuchiak, “A Reevaluation of the Authenticity of Fray Diego de Landa's Relación de las 
cosas de Yucatan,” Ethnohistory 2002, 49(3): 651-669. 

52 William Robertson, The History of America, Volume 111, Book v11 (London: A. Strahan, 
1792), 152, 191-193. 

53 The letters between Stephens and Prescott can be found in Prescott: The Correspondence 
of William Hickling Prescott (1833-1847), Roger Wolcott, ed. (New York: Houghton Mifflin, 
1925), 210, 240, 241, 257, 339-349. 
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Conquest of Mexico.5* In that work, he emphasized, in particular, the vision of 
grandeur presented in the account given by the Spanish soldier Bernal Diaz 
in his memoir The Discovery and Conquest of Mexico.*? The overall impression 
given in Prescott’s work is that Aztec society, although barbaric in many ways, 
also possessed many admirable qualities characteristic of more developed civi- 
lizations, including a complex, hierarchical social structure and sophisticated 
military organization. It was these characteristics that allowed them to fight 
valiantly against the clever and violent Hernan Cortés, whose own barbarism 
had been made infamous by the “Black Legend” that circulated in Europe after 
the publication of writings by the colonial priest Bartolomé de Las Casas.56 
Las Casas recounted many tales of mistreatment of the Indians and argued 
that the Spanish neglected their obligations to the Indians by treating them 
violently instead of Christianizing them. After Las Casas's book was translated 
into English, the British would further popularize his work, using his account 
as propaganda to promote the idea that the Spanish Catholics were themselves 
barbarians and the least cultured of the great European powers.*” This “Black 
Legend” surrounding the Spanish would inform Prescott's revisionist portrayal 
of the Aztecs and cast them in a decidedly more favorable light. 

Prescott’s book was a great success and was immediately translated into 
Spanish, French, and German; it was published in Mexico as well.58 There, de- 
spite its generally favorable characterization of the Aztec, it was met with some 
resistance among Porfirian scholars such as Ignacio Ramirez, who objected to 
Prescott’s ubiquitous use of phrases such as "savage" and “barbarian”; Ramirez 
wondered why the Aztecs’ courage was not then characterized by Prescott as 


54 Von Hagen, Maya, 191. 

55 Bernal Díaz del Castillo, The Discovery and Conquest of Mexico (Kingsport, TN: Farrar, 
Straus and Cudahy, 1956), 197-254. 

56 William Hickling Prescott, The History of the Conquest of Mexico (New York: Bantam, 1964 
[1853]); J. H. Elliott, William H. Prescott's History of the Conquest of Mexico: Continuum 
Histories (London: Continuum, 2009), 10. 

57 Las Casas, Short, xiii, and Keen, Aztec, 163-165. 

58  Prescott's book was so influential that Edward E. Ayer, one of the founders of the Field 
Museum of Natural History, said that this title ignited his passion for book collecting, 
which culminated with Ayer donating about 30,000 items to the Newberry Library 
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“rabid fury"? This sensitivity to the language Prescott employed in describing 
the Aztecs is indicative of the Porfirians increasing attention to reshaping the 
rhetorical framework through which their archaeological and historical legacy 
was characterized. 

Porfirian scholars, however, were not the only ones to raise objections. 
Prescott's contemporary, the anthropologist Lewis Henry Morgan, rebelled 
against Prescott's romantic view. Morgan gained a prestigious reputation after 
living among the Iroquois and examining their lives through the use of newly 
developed ethnographic methods. He was the first to employ the technique 
of living among human subjects for a year with the explicit purpose of study- 
ing them and was the self-titled “founder of Anthropology."*% Morgan argued 
that historians should read the conquistadors' accounts of the conquest with a 
more critical eye. He suggested that his contemporaries were enamored of the 
romance and epic sweep of the Spanish conquest. In Montezuma's Dinner: An 
Essay on the Tribal Society of North American Indian, Morgan said of Prescott, 
“[Ancient society] caught the imagination and overcame Prescott, our most 
charming writer.®! 

Morgan desired to disentangle the reality of Aztec culture from the conquis- 
tadors' exaggerations and distortions. He believed that, in their writings, the 
Spanish conquistadors imposed their own society's structure on Aztec society 
due to their lack of anthropological knowledge. Morgan’s effort to produce a 
realistic vision of the Aztecs amounted to reducing the romantic grandeur of 
the Aztec image as found in Prescott's more vividly narrative approach to his- 
tory. Morgan claimed to draw heavily on objective archaeological and archi- 
tectural evidence to counter subjective, romantic perceptions and accounts of 
the Aztecs. Attempting to circumvent subsequent distortions, he insisted that 
his interpretation of Aztec society was based on the archaeological ruins of 
Tenochtitlan as they were described by Cortés's soldier Bernal Díaz. Morgan at- 
tacked romantic notions about Aztec dwellings; he asserted that the Spaniards 
called Montezuma's home a “palace” simply because it was large, imposing 
their own notions of royalty, and he argued that they presumed a monarchical 
social structure where none existed. 
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Morgan’s approach was not without its own blind spots and shortcom- 
ings, however. Drawing on his previous experiences with tribes in the United 
States, Morgan maintained that Aztec social structure, rather than replicating 
European social structures, would have resembled that of Iroquois society. No 
monarch existed among the Iroquois, so Morgan did not expect to find one 
among the Aztecs.” Morgan, however, had never been to Mexico and did not 
clarify whether he was basing his understanding of Aztec architecture on any 
drawings or was simply relying on written descriptions. Indeed, it is probable 
that he did not have a clear or accurate understanding of what these dwell- 
ings looked like and, lacking firsthand knowledge, assumed that Aztec build- 
ings were similar to structures found in the United States. He imagined that 
the Aztecs had lived in Iroquois-style longhouses made of adobe rather than 
wood. He guessed also that their social structure was similar to that of the 
Iroquois, which was not a particularly advanced civilization in his estimation. 
Effectively, Morgan believed that he had dispelled Prescott's romantic notions 
about the Aztecs and revealed their culture for what it was—vile and despotic. 
He characterized the Aztec culture that one would have encountered in 1519 as 
savage, writing that “they were still a breech-cloth wearing people, wearing this 
rag of barbarism as the unmistakable evidence of their condition.” Thus, 
the tone was set for the reception of the Aztecs in the United States as the 
“Iroquois of the South."64 

By the 1880s, few American scholars argued against Morgan’s pervasive 
viewpoint. Although some American anthropologists in the Boasian tradi- 
tion, opposed to the Morgan’s evolutionary theories of culture, critiqued his 
work with the Iroquois, they did not extend their criticisms to his writings on 
the Aztecs.®> Benjamin Keen, however, has since argued that this absence 
of criticism in the United States does not imply acceptance elsewhere of 


62 Ibid, 17. 

63 Ibid, 51. 

64 Keen, Aztec, 396. The Iroquois were a confederation of five tribes. Western scholars con- 
sidered this level of organization to show an advanced American civilization. Thus, the 
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Relations Area Files, 1954); Anthony Wallace, The Death and Rebirth of the Seneca (New 
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Morgan’s theories about Aztecs, which he contends were not well respected by 
European and Mexican scholars, because those scholars had access to primary 
sources and were deeply invested in interpreting the materials for themselves. 
Scholars such as Carlos Maria Bustamante, for example, were publishing fac- 
similes and critical discussions of Aztec codices as early as 1832.96 However, the 
images propagated by Morgan were nonetheless pervasive in the United States, 
and this would make it difficult for the Porfirians when they attempted to use 
the Aztec image as an international symbol of Mexico's emerging nation-state. 
To those influenced by Morgan's vision, the Aztec would remain synonymous 
with primitive barbarism and cruelty. 


Sacrifice 


In the nineteenth century, books that had been created by Spanish priests in 
the early colonial period, such as the Florentine Codex and the Codex Durán, 
were rediscovered and circulated widely; these accounts gave vivid portray- 
als of Aztec human sacrifice.57 The notion of human sacrifice struck Western 
minds as inherently barbaric, and they likened the Aztec practice to legends 
about Sodom and Gomorrah and human sacrifice to the god Baal (seemingly 
overlooking such Biblical stories as that of Abraham and his near-sacrifice of 
his son Isaac). The American traveler Hannah More Johnson emphasized the 
despotic and bloody nature of the Aztec sacrifice and political dominance in 
Mexico: Past and Present, published in 1887: 


For about one hundred years, or during the time of this supremacy, human 
sacrifices and the sacrificial eating of human flesh prevailed throughout 
Mexico as never before. About the time of the Spanish conquest the bur- 
den of such a religion became intolerable, and Mexico seemed as ripe for 
destruction as was old Sodom or the Canaanites when their cup of iniq- 
uity was full. From Yucatan, on the far south-east, to the most distant of 
the Nahua tribes on the north, the altars reeked with human blood. The 


that Bandelier’s work was popular until the 1920s, when it was challenged by the anthro- 
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FIGURE 14 Human sacrifice as depicted in the Tovar Codex. 
COURTESY OF THE JOHN CARTER BROWN LIBRARY. 


practice was so universal, and so many victims were at last demanded, 
that death in this terrible form must have stared everyone in the face. 
A large tribe on the Pacific slope was so nearly exterminated in one of 
the wars begun and carried on to obtain captives for sacrifice that men 
were not left to till the ground or work the mines; all who had not been 
slain outright in defending their homes were borne away to die on Aztec 
altars.£8 


In seeking to adopt the Aztec as a national symbol, the Porfirians were chal- 
lenged with the task of altering this bloodthirsty image and turning itinto one 
that reflected the goals of the Mexican government, but this would clearly be 
no easy task. 

The perception of the native empires as “barbaric and bloody” was inher- 
ited from the colonial period, but this idea remained strong throughout the 
Porfiriato and even received reinforcement from contemporary scholarship. 
Cecelia Klein demonstrates that Western artists reimagined Aztec sacrificial 
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rituals throughout the early modern and modern periods.9? Coinciding with 
the administration’s attempt to incorporate Aztec icons into nationalist imag- 
ery were foreign scholarly debates that were incompatible with the cleansing 
of the Aztec past. In a typical example, Philip J. J. Valentini, in an essay pre- 
sented to the American Antiquarian Society, repeatedly reminded his readers 
that the Aztecs had originally dedicated their Sun Stone with “bloody” rituals: 


Of the bloody festival which was held for the dedication of this sacrificial 
slab [...] No doubt this stone served for all their bloody sacrifices up to 
the year 1521. Here follows a description of bloody combats [...] Again a 
bloody thanksgiving [...] Then follows the description and upon it thou- 
sands of victims were slain [...] The king [...] drank of their blood.”° 


George MacCurdy, an anthropologist and chief curator at the Yale Museum, 
also emphasized the “blood” associated with other carved Aztec stones. In 
1887, a Yale professor was able to purchase a valuable stone listed in the catalog 
Aztec Fair: Mexico Past and Present.” MacCurdy determined that the purpose 
of this stone, now known as the Yale Calendar Stone, was that “victims des- 
tined to be sacrificed were fastened to by the arms or limbs, a rope passing 
through the hole securing them."7? He compared it to the Tizoc Stone (found 
in 1790), which is decorated with similar carvings. To this day, there exists a 
debate over whether the Tizoc stone was a sacrificial altar. At the turn of the 
twentieth century, however, the belief was universal; the anthropologist Zelia 
Nuttall and the catalog to the Aztec Fair both referred to the piece as the “sac- 
rificial stone.””3 
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Popular Culture 


At the beginning of the twentieth century, scholars and politicians were not the 
only Americans interested in determining what the image of Mesoamericans 
could become; an emerging popular culture also took up the image of the Aztec 
and reshaped it for the public imagination. Complex and conflicting ideas had 
long circulated the globe concerning the Aztecs. The Spanish conquistadors 
spoke of an advanced civilization, but by the late nineteenth century, that rep- 
utation had dissolved. The Aztec arts and sciences mentioned by the Spanish 
were forgotten, and the public imagination focused instead on practices that 
Westerners considered barbarous, such as human sacrifice. Circus managers 
staged “freak shows” that capitalized on the American public's curiosity and 
ignorance regarding the mysteries of Mesoamerica. In the United States, in 
particular, exhibits of non-Western people, including “Aztecs,” were a constant 
attraction at the sideshows from the middle of the nineteenth century until 
well into the twentieth. Between 1841 and 1890, one of the most popular such 
attractions was a pair of microcephalics—originally advertised as brother and 
sister and then as husband and wife—named Maximo and Bartola, who were 
exhibited as “The Last of the Ancient Aztecs.”* The tale of their origin was only 
one fallacy among many in their presentation, as Maximo and Bartola were not 
Aztec, nor even Mexican (they actually hailed from Central America).”? That 
such nuances would have been lost on the circus-going public is indicative 
of exactly how thoroughly the notion of the “Aztec” had come to stand in for 
Mesoamerica in general. 

Maximo and Bartola drew audiences interested both in their microcephalic 
condition and in the presentation of Aztecs as malformed people. The mi- 
crocephalic syndrome, as defined by the sociologist Robert Bogdan, is “char- 
acterized by a small head with a sloping forehead: large, protruding ears and 
nose; unusually small stature ... and moderate to severe subnormal intellectual 
functioning.” The phrase *microcephalic" came into use during the early eu- 
genics movement, when scientists posited that one might measure intelligence 
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by measuring the size and shape of one’s skull (a practice that, with its pseu- 
doscientific admixture of scientific precision and the carnivalesque, would at- 
tract the interest of Leopoldo Batres).”” 

Beginning in the 1850s, the circus advertisers used quotations from the travel 
writings of John Lloyd Stephen in their advertisements to lend an air of verisi- 
militude to their side shows. Only a poor showman neglected the opportunity 
to draw attention to the aesthetically sloped forehead of the ancient Maya (an 
effect that the Maya nobility achieved by head binding) and the malformed 
sloping forehead of the microcephalics.”8 

Joseph Morris, the owner who exhibited Maximo and Bartola, went to great 
lengths to perpetuate the tale that accompanied their exhibit. Altering a story 
drawn from the writings of John Lloyd Stephens, and conflating Maya and 
Aztec, their promoter claimed that they were from an Aztec race that lived so 
deeply in the southern jungles of Mexico that no westerner had ever penetrat- 
ed the region. From 1850 onward the couple were accompanied by a booklet 
for sale, popularly known as the Life of the Living Aztec Children, which ex- 
plained how they were found in the temple of a lost city, perched on stones; 
according to the story, they were then kidnapped, while all but one member of 
the raiding party were killed in the escape.”? 

Attempting to substantiate his story—or at least to lend it an air of pseudo- 
scientific credibility—Morris brought the couple before scientific communi- 
ties, such as the Boston Society of Natural History. In London, at the Crystal 
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Illinois Press, 1994), 72-74. 

78 Bogdan, Freak, 129. When showmen advertised African microcephalics in the popular, 
long-running exhibition “Darkest Africa” (1930-1940), they attributed the microcephalic 
sloped foreheads to head-binding tribes in the jungles of Africa. Bogdan, Freak, 195. The 
director of the British Museum, Neil McGregor, reminds us that the Maya wrapped their 
heads to create the sloped forehead in order to resemble a sacred ear of corn; thus, the 
practice was a tribute to the god of maize. Neil McGregor, “Sculpture of Huastec goddess” 
in the BBC radio series, A History of the World in a 100 Objects, 2010. http: //www.bbc.co.uk/ 
ahistoryoftheworld/objects/nhxeggAeQ3KW5746I1LnGmA. Accessed 3 November 2013; 
De Landa, Relación, 52-53. 

79 Pedro Velasquez, (Life of the Living Aztec Children) Illustrated Memoir of an Eventful 
Expedition into Central America: Resulting in the Discovery of the Idolatrous City of Iximaya, 
in an Unexplored Region: and the Possession of Two Remarkable Aztec Children Maximo 
(the Boy), and Bartola (the Girl), Descendants and Specimens of the Sacerdotal Caste 
(Now Nearly Extinct) of the Ancient Aztec Founders of the Ruined Temples of that Country/ 
Described by John L. Stevens, Esq., and other Travellers; (Earthmen of Africa). Translated 
and reprinted from the Spanish of Pedro Velasquez, of San Salvador (New York: Wynkoop 
Hallenbeck & Thomas for Barnum’s American Museum, 1860). 
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AZTEC DWARF (MALE). 


FIGURE 15 Maximo dressed as an Aztec Lilliputian. 
Jonathan Mason Warren, ‘An account of two remark- 
able Indian dwarfs exhibited in Boston under the name 
of Aztec children.” American Journal of the Medical 
Sciences (Boston: Reprinted by John Wilson & Son, 1851). 
COURTESY OF THE NEWBERRY LIBRARY. 
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Palace in 1858, they were presented to the Ethnological Society. In Great 
Britain, their advertising agent took advantage of the popularity of Thomas 
Swift's Gulliver’s Travels and, compounding one fantasy with another, dubbed 
Maximo and Bartola the “Aztec Lilliputians.” In 1859, on their return to the 
United States, the couple began an engagement at P. T. Barnum’s American 
Museum. 

Remarkably, Barnum attempted to gain an endorsement from Alexander 
von Humboldt for use in the advertisements promoting Maximo and Bartola. 
There could have been no more powerful authority on the matter than the 
Prussian scientist; however, Humboldt's endorsement was fairly noncommit- 
tal. The broadsheet designed by the engravers Currier and Ives in 1859 quoted 
Humboldt as saying “They appear to offer a worthy study to those who seri- 
ously occupy themselves with types of human organization and with the laws 
respecting them.” Although Humboldt recommended a study of the couple 
to scientists, he was far from claiming that Maximo and Bartola were the 
last Aztecs.90 

Nonetheless, Máximo and Bartola were examined by physicians and various 
scientists in the United States and Europe. In the medical literature of the day, 
the terms "Aztec-type" and "Aztec-like" became synonymous with the condi- 
tion of microcephaly, thus indicating the influence that the image of the sloped 
forehead exercised on both the general public and the medical profession.?! 

The use of microcephalics to represent ancient Aztecs was in keeping with a 
more general fetishizing of the human head by scientists and showmen in the 
mid-nineteenth to early twentieth century. While showmen contended that 
microcephalics were Aztec-like and of subpar intelligence, skulls were traded 
by paleontologists, Egyptian busts were looted and revered, and anthropolo- 
gists and medical professionals measured skulls to prove the superiority of 
one race over another. In many ways, circus and sideshow promoters such as 
Morris were engaged in popularizing these emerging scientific practices and 
theories for a mass audience.8? Indeed, as already noted, a similar fascination 


80 Bogdan, Freak, 131. 

81 Ibid., 145. 

82 The fetish over heads is somewhat related to Egyptomania. Both are combined in the over- 
whelming public reaction to the arrival of the “colossal head of Ramses 11” in London in 
1818. Additionally, the bust of the Egyptian Queen Nefertiti's head, which was unearthed 
in 1912, was taken to Berlin for repairs later that same year and unveiled to the European 
public in 1913. Since that time, the sculpture has become an icon for Egypt. See Parramore, 
Reading, 17-68; Neil McGregor, "Statue of Ramses 11,’ A History of the World in 100 Objects, 
2010. http://www.bbc.co.uk/ahistoryoftheworld/objects/JYYDgbogRdeymolMiKpNgg. 
Accessed 3 Nov 2013; and Tristana Moore, “Row over Nefertiti Bust Continues." 7 May 
2007. http://news.bbc.co.uk/2/hi/6632021.stm. Accessed 4 Nov 2013. 
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AZTEC DWARF (FEMALE). 


FIGURE 16 Bartola dressed as an Aztec Lilliputian. 
Jonathan Mason Warren, “An account of two remarkable Indian 
dwarfs exhibited in Boston under the name of Aztec children." 
American Journal of the Medical Sciences (Boston: Reprinted by 


John Wilson & Son, 1851). 
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led the Porfirians to include the mummified head of an Apache warrior in their 
pavilion at the World’s Fair in 1889. 

Several circus people with microcephaly were advertised as the descen- 
dants of the Aztecs, Mayas, or Yaquis, and they were invariably advertised as 
foreign, exotic, and essentially primitive. The advertisers made little distinc- 
tion between the Yaqui, Aztec, and Maya civilizations in their representations; 
this is not surprising, given that many scientists at the time were equally care- 
less in differentiating between American ethnic groups. Maximo and Bartola 
were dressed in clothing resembling the serape styles of the northern Mexican 
Indians; however, their serapes were adorned with mock Aztec designs.?? In 
a way, this conflation of different Indigenous peoples and eras was reflective 
of the process that the Porfirians were themselves attempting to effect, albeit 
in an entirely different register: the consolidation of a multiplicity of ethnici- 
ties, histories, and identities into a single, unified vision of Mexico. Where the 
Porfirians sought to endow that image with dignity, however, the popular cul- 
ture of the sideshow exoticized, ridiculed, and parodied the unfortunates that 
it displayed. 

Few voices were raised against the practice of exhibiting microcephalics as 
Aztecs. However, one woman who did protest was the influential American an- 
thropologist Zelia Nuttall, who would be remembered for her efforts to acquire 
graduate training for Mexican archaeologists. In 1897, declaring the exhibits 
to be in poor taste, Nuttall condemned the showmen for taking advantage of 
people afflicted with microcephaly: 


[I]n the mind of the average public there exist two dominant impressions 
concerning the Aztec race. It is in order to ask you to aid in rectifying 
these that I venture to bring them to your notice on this occasion. The 
first is the result of the unscrupulous exhibition, by a series of showmen, 
of certain microcephalous idiots, natives of Central America, who were 
rendered interesting and attractive by being advertised as the last liv- 
ing representatives of the Aztec race, now become extinct. If, instead of 
Aztecs, they had even been designated as Mayas, there might have been a 
shadow of an excuse, for the receding foreheads of these ugly and unfor- 
tunate dwarfs offered a certain resemblance to the artificially deformed 
head of some of the personages carved in stone on the walls of the ruined 
temple of Yucatan. The erroneous idea that the Aztec race was a hideous 
one and is now extinct has been widely disseminated and become deeply 
rooted in the public mind... Thus, it is not surprising to find, in George 
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Du Maurier's last novel, “The Martian,” an individual spoken of as being, 
“as hideous as an Esquimaux or Aztec,’ and this combination of ideas is 
likely to linger on indefinitely in European countries.8* 


Nuttall clearly understood that two groups of people were being reviled in 
such exhibitions and that Aztecs and microcephalics were being conflated, in 
part, because neither group was respected or well understood. 

There are other examples of microcephalics who experienced similar 
treatment in the show world. For these performers, such as “The Aztec Girls,” 
“Maggie the Last of the Aztecs,” “Pip and Flip from the Yucatan,” “Rosi the Wild 
Girl of the Yucatán,” the “Mexican Wild Boy” “Tik Tak the Aztec Pinhead,” 
“Aurora & Natali,” and the countless others who were exhibited as Aztecs or 
Mayas, the tragedy of their story is not just that they were misrepresented, but 
that they were people in need of care and that their dependency was exploit- 
able. What it means for Aztec and Maya imagery is that the American public 
was not only curious about and ignorant of the Aztecs and Mayas but was also 
willing to believe stories that were exotic and fantastic to the point of extreme 
absurdity. 

However, the narratives that accompanied the microcephalic sideshow 
entertainers were, in essence, only a more distorted version of the questions 
raised within academic circles, including within Mexico, with regard to that 
nation’s Indigenous heritage. For the sideshows, the questions were framed 
in lurid terms, but they essentially recapitulated and echoed racially charged 
debates among archaeologists, historians, and early anthropologists. Were the 
microcephalics the degenerated descendants of an ancient race? Were they 
so racially pure and isolated from outside influences that they had become 
abnormal human beings? It was the currency of such issues with respect to 
Mexico’s racial identity and cultural history that allowed promoters to cast 
these performers as racially degenerated and to characterize their abnormal 
physiognomy as characteristic of their racial identity, rather than the result of 
particular birth defects.55 


84 Zelia Nuttall, “Ancient American Superstitions,” Journal of American Folklore 10 (1897), 
265. 

85 Oddities were popular in Mexico too. José Guadalupe Posada sketched many people with 
deformities for newspapers in the capital. José Guadalupe Posada, Mexican Popular Prints 
(Boston: Shambhala Redstone, 1993), 26, 29-33, 36-37; Bogdan, Freak, 134; Aztec Girls (San 
Francisco: Quality Postcard, 1992); Pip and Flip: Twins from the Yucatan with the World Side 
Show Circus, Coney Island (San Francisco: Quality Postcard 1992). Bogdan explains that, 
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Moreover, the presentation of physically deformed people as Aztecs af- 
firmed the notion that Indians were not as civilized—that is, in a very literal, 
physical sense, not as fully developed—as people of European heritage. It also 
dispelled any notion that Mexican Indians, despite their pyramids and tem- 
ples, might have been superior in culture or civilization to the largely nomadic 
Indian tribes in the United States, who were widely regarded by the general 
population as unable to evolve from their savagery and assimilate into modern 
American life. 

The popularity of the fraudulent sideshows nevertheless revealed that the 
public was genuinely interested in the history of the Aztecs. Thus encour- 
aged, groups of Americans promoted traveling shows of Indigenous art and 
artifacts that presented a slightly less sensationalized vision of the Aztec. By 
1886, Benito Nichols and the Orrin Brothers, George and Edward, had gathered 
literary, military, archaeological, and cultural artifacts from Mexico to be ex- 
hibited in the Aztec Fair: Past and Present in the United States. The fair’s cata- 
log claimed that many of the paintings and books were authentic, although a 
few of the archaeological artifacts were reproductions. The major displays in 
the fair were mock villages with artisan shops populated by actual Mexicans. 
Villages like these were also frequently popular attractions at world exposi- 
tions. The accompanying brochure discussed the efforts involved in recruiting 
the exhibit’s members from their families in far-off Mexico: 


Native Mexicans at the Aztec Fair. People from all parts of the vast repub- 
lic have been enlisted, the principal difficulty being to get them to leave 
their sunny homes for a foreign country, as they are a people little given 
to travel, and exceedingly clannish in their customs ... We have endeav- 
ored to secure those whose labors will be instructive and interesting to 
all. Visitors can see how these classes live and earn a livelihood, also their 
customs and how they amuse themselves.56 


Muchas in the circus freak shows, the Aztec Fair placed Mexicans on display as 
exotic curiosities; they were to be delivered to the public of the United States 
for their edification and entertainment. This was neither the first nor the last 
example of Mexican Indians or peasants being treated as a kind of educational 
spectacle. In 1895 and 1896, for example, “Mexican Villages” were exhibited at 
the local fairs in Atlanta and Nashville, but they were relegated to the section 


during the 1920s, sympathy for microcephalics developed in medical fields and thereafter 
in the public. 
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reserved for rare animals and sideshows. This type of exhibit made it to the 
cosmopolitan stage in 1901 at the Buffalo World’s Fair, where Mexico erected a 
mock village titled “Street of Mexico.’8” 

The association of the Aztec with physical deformity and with both geo- 
graphic and temporal isolation inevitably made their present-day incarna- 
tion—the Mexican Indian—a subject of intense curiosity. Both their bodies 
and their culture (exemplified in the minds of many by ritual human sacri- 
fice) provoked fascination and revulsion. As Nuttall had seen, these strands 
intersected, and the widespread belief that the Aztecs were deformed microce- 
phalics would combine with the abhorrence of human sacrifice to provide the 
Aztecs with a reputation for savagery in the United States and in Europe.*8 The 
Aztec, in short, was conceived as a mysterious creature from a distant time and 
place whose culture of human sacrifice, like his body, was distorted, primitive, 
and grotesque. To transform this image and to recast Aztec civilization as a 
worthy precursor to Porfirian greatness would prove to be a daunting task, but 
one to which the Diaz regime would fully devote itself: A fundamental compo- 
nent of this transformative project was that the Mexican government exercise 
direct control over those antiquities, artifacts, and archaeological sites that 
were crucial to the redefinition of the Aztec—both in terms of the material 
culture itself and the meaning that would be ascribed to these narratives. In 
1885, the task of seizing control of Mexico’s national patrimony and reframing 
its Indigenous legacy would become the responsibility of the newly appointed 
Inspector General and Conservator of Archaeological Monuments, Leopoldo 
Batres. 


87 Tenorio, Mexico, 8. 
88 Zelia Nuttall, “Ancient American,’ 265. Nuttall also argues here that Mexican Indians had 
degenerated since the time of the conquest due to malnourishment. 


Part 2 


CHAPTER 4 


The Inspector General and Conservator of 
Archaeological Monuments 


When the revolution began in 1910 Don Leopoldo renounced his position 
but remained forever loyal to Porfirio. 


EDUARDO MATOS MOCTEZUMA! 


Antiquities 


Many previously unknown archaeological sites were discovered in Mexico 
between 1820 and 1876. These discoveries inspired increasing numbers of for- 
eigner archaeologists, academics, and treasure hunters to travel to Mexico to 
perform excavations. In 1825, with the founding of the National Museum by 
Carlos María Bustamante and others, the earliest legal measures were taken 
to curtail the number of antiquities sold abroad.? Bustamante was the first to 
raise a cry of alarm over the flow of Mexican artifacts to other countries. The 
scholar was proud of the growing tourism to archaeological ruins, but he com- 
plained that foreigners were removing maps, codices, and antiquities, some 
of which they stole from archives and some of which they bought from indi- 
viduals. Finally, in 1829, while a deputy from Oaxaca, Bustamante pushed a 
bill through the Chamber of Deputies that forbade the sale of manuscripts or 
artifacts without the government's approval.3 


1 Matos Moctezuma, Piedras, 62. 

2 José Luis Lorenzo, La Arqueología y México (México, DF: INAH, 1998), 136. “In 1825, President 
Guadalupe Victoria established the Museo Nacional as part of the University of Mexico, also 
with a very heterogeneous collection. Shortly after, the first legal measure was instituted to 
protect the Mexican archaeological heritage. This was Article 1 of the Maritime and Border 
Customs Tariff Schedule, which forbade the exportation of ‘Mexican monuments and 
antiquities’.” 

3 Keen, Aztec, 321. 
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It was under Maximilian that the state first took a decisive interest in archae- 
ology, financing explorations and digs at sites in Mexico City and the Yucatan. 
On 4 December 1865, Maximilian established a national museum for natural 
history, archaeology, and history, and he legislated that all artifacts, whether 
they were found by foreigners or Mexican citizens, were to be deposited in 
this museum. Unfortunately, this was to be the last nationwide legislation to 
address this issue for the next ten years, and during the interim, political insta- 
bility in Mexico ensured that the enforcement of this law was sporadic at best. 

Concerned about the number of artifacts clandestinely leaving the country, 
a congressman from Oaxaca proposed a new antiquities law in 1875.* It ex- 
panded the earlier law from 1825, which had specifically aimed to decrease the 
number of antiquities sold abroad. Officials were able to apply this law when, 
in December 1875, the flamboyant French amateur archaeologist Augustus 
Le Plongeon attempted to smuggle out a Maya sculpture. At Chichén Itza, Le 
Plongeon had come upon a stone reclining figure, a chacmool, bearing an of- 
fering plate. 

Le Plongeon intended to exhibit the chacmool at the United States cen- 
tennial celebrations in 1876 in Philadelphia, but the local curator in Mérida 
alerted the officials from Mexico City about his scheme.” Le Plongeon hastily 
hid the carving in the bushes in Pisté, but it was eventually confiscated by the 
government. The Porfirian officials refused to return the piece to Le Plongeon 
and prohibited its exportation to the United States." By May 1877, archaeologi- 
cal monuments had become legalized national property, and individual for- 
eigners were no longer eligible to own them.3 Not until 1934 were individuals 
again allowed to possess private collections. Then, as now, these collections 
were required to be registered with the Instituto Nacional de Antropologia e 
Historia (INAH).? 


4 Charles H. Lange and Carroll I. Riley, Bandelier: The Life and Adventures of Adolf Bandelier, 
American Archaeologist and Scientist (Salt Lake City: University of Utah Press, 1996), 62. John 
Lloyd Stephens himself snuck many artifacts out of the country in an effort to collect arti- 
facts for a museum he wanted to start. These pieces were meant to be exhibited along with 
Catherwood's panorama in New York. Von Hagen, Maya, 231. 

5 At the Philadelphia fair, Mexico was exhibiting a neoclassical building with Aztec adorn- 
ments. Tenorio, Mexico, 39. 

6 Brunhouse, Search, 133-134. See Bueno, Pursuit, 172, for the details about the struggle over the 
sculpture. 

7 Today it is exhibited in the National Institute of Anthropology in Mexico City. Lombardo de 
Ruiz, Pasado, Volumen I, 51-53. 
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FIGURE 17 A chacmool drawn by Antonio Peñafiel. 
Monumentos del arte Mexicana antiguo. Ornamentación, mitología, tributos y 
monumentos. (Berlin: A. Asher, 1890). 
COURTESY OF THE SPECIAL COLLECTIONS RESEARCH CENTER, UNIVERSITY 
OF CHICAGO. 


Following the consolidation of power under Porfirio Díaz, the protection of 
antiquities—and their exploitation for political ends—again became a pos- 
sibility. As the Porfirian government began to exert greater control over 
archaeological zones, they were also seeking increasing control over the inter- 
pretations of Indigenous history, deploying that history to legitimate the Díaz 
regime, and developing a national story that claimed the Aztec civilization as 
a foundational influence upon modern Mexican politics. 

Combining, strengthening, and clarifying former antiquities laws, the 
Porfirians passed legislation in 1885 that forbade foreigners from working 
at archaeological sites, particularly sites in central Mexico, unless they were 
granted explicit permission by the government. That year they also founded 
the national archaeology department and created the post of the Inspector 
General and Conservator of Archaeological Monuments of the Republic. The 
then-little-known antiquities dealer Leopoldo Batres was appointed to that 
position on 8 October 1885. On 17 October of that year, a law was passed outlin- 
ing his duties and responsibilities, which included (1) to conserve monuments 
and ruins; (2) to impede excavations where proper authorization had not been 
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given; (3) to give all artifacts found to the national museum, unless authorized 
to export them; and (4) to prevent antiquities from leaving Mexico.!? 

It was the national archaeologist's role to collect and preserve artifacts from 
the archaeological zones, to install and arrange these cultural raw materials in 
the National Museum, and in so doing to create a national narrative based on 
these Indigenous artifacts." When foreigners found their access to archaeo- 
logical sites restricted, however, they quarreled with the national archaeologist 
over both the regulations that restricted their access to significant sites and the 
interpretation and arrangement of the artifacts. Additional legislation, passed 
in 1897, stated that all antiquities belonged to the Museo Nacional; likewise, 
all archaeological zones belonged to the nation, and "particular individuals," 
which was a reference largely directed at foreign archaeologists and adven- 
turers operating independently of Mexican supervision, no longer had the 
right to explore archaeological zones on their own. If one was to explore an 
archaeological zone, he had to obtain permission from the national govern- 
ment, and if a permit were granted, it would expire after ten years. Explorers 
would be watched over by government officials to ensure that they were not 
destroying monuments or artifacts, and anything that they found belonged to 
the National Museum. Explorers were permitted to make molds of sculptures, 
but the molds would have to be inspected prior to export. Antiquities were 
clearly defined as codices, idols, amulets, and furniture, and at the same time 
they were ambiguously defined to include anything else that the government 
estimated to be of interest to the study of the history of the ancient aboriginal 
populations of the Americas.!? The Inspector General was assigned the task of 
excavating and conserving archaeological monuments in addition to enforcing 
all of this legislation.!3 

As we will see, for Leopoldo Batres, the task of being Mexico's first Inspector 
General proved to be especially difficult, and he encountered daily opposition 
in his attempts to apply and enforce the nation's antiquities laws. Nonetheless, 
he responded to this opposition vigorously and stopped excavations, levied 


10 Lombardo, Antecedentes, 62. 

11 The Mexican scholars Nestor García Canclini and Enrique Florescano have written 
about the importance of the Museo Nacional to the national patrimony. Hybrid Cultures: 
Strategies for Entering and Leaving Modernity. Christopher L. Chiappari and Silvia L. 
López, trans. (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1995), 1-11; Enrique Florescano, 
"La creación del Museo Nacional de Antropología, in El patrimonio nacional de México, 
Volume 11, Enrique Florescano, ed. (México, DF: Consejo Nacional para la Cultura y las 
Artes, Fondo de Cultura Economica, 1997), 147-171. 
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fines, erected warning signs at archaeological zones, posted guards, prevent- 
ed the deportation of artifacts, and reported on his activities at length in the 
local papers. Through increasing vigilance, the artifacts and archaeological 
zones of Mexico gradually became the province of the state. These efforts were 
the foundation of that government department currently known as Instituto 
Nacional de Antropologia e Historia (INAH). 

In recent years, scholars such as Christina Bueno, Carmen Ruiz, and Larissa 
Kelly have begun the evaluation of Batres's role in the development of Mexican 
national archaeology. These studies, while touching on the difficulties that re- 
sulted from Batres's complex personality, have largely underemphasized the 
inherent tension in his attempts to answer the competing demands of both the 
international community of scientific archaeology and bureaucratic nation- 
alism. Given the powerful position that he occupied, the hurdles that Batres 
posed for the professionalization of archaeology in Mexico were numerous, 
but they were attributable just as much to his success as a government offi- 
cial as they were to his failings as an archaeologist. Examining the struggles 
between Saville, Nuttall, and Batres, I will illuminate how, by wielding his po- 
litical and bureaucratic connections—sometimes skillfully, sometimes more 
crudely—Batres single-handedly helped to slow down the professionalization 
of archaeology in Mexico to such an extent that it could not be completed until 
after his exile. 


Leopoldo Batres (1852-1926) 


Although there were other well-known intellectuals who might arguably have 
been more qualified to be the national archaeologist (such as his rival, the his- 
torian, congressman, and archaeologist Alfredo Chavero), it was the amateur 
archaeologist and antiquities dealer Leopoldo Batres, at the age of thirty-three, 
who became the first person to be appointed to be the Inspector General and 
Conservator of Archaeological Monuments. Although Batres had less experi- 
ence than many of his rivals, he was noted for his passionate enthusiasm for 
archaeology; with the assistance of his teenage son, Salvador Batres, he had 
been unofficially performing excavations at various sites in Mexico between 
1880 and 1885. 

It is quite possible that Batres, realizing that Mexico lacked a state archae- 
ology policy, may have been the first one to propose to Díaz the creation of 
the office of the national archaeologist. On 12 July 1884, more than a year be- 
fore the post was officially created, Batres sent Díaz a letter in which he out- 
lined his vision of the position, presented details for the establishment of 
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LEOPOLDO BATRES 


FIGURE 18 Leopoldo Batres. 
Mexico’s first Inspector General and Conservator of Archaeological Monuments, 
1885 to 191. Leopoldo Batres, Osteologie. Anthropologie Mexicaine (México: Tip. Y 
Lit. “La Europea” de J. Aguilar Vera y Ca. S. en C., 1900). 


the national archaeological office, and settled the issue of his salary: Batres 
was to be paid 3,000 pesos a month. Fifteen years later, this amount had 


14 Letter from Leopoldo Batres to Porfirio Díaz, 12 July 1884, Catalog no. 006041. Archivo 
Porfirio Díaz de la Universidad Iberoamericana. 
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doubled.!5 Initially, Batres was placed in a two-year contract, which was re- 
newed in 1887.6 Answering first to Joaquín Baranda, the Minister of Justice and 
Public Instruction, and then, beginning in 1903, to Justo Sierra, the Minister of 
Public Education and the Fine Arts, Batres occupied his post for twenty-six 
years, until 1911, when he followed President Díaz into political exile. 

While the Díaz regime lasted, however, the post of national archaeologist 
gave Batres the authority to conduct official excavations and consolidations 
and the prestige to publish his archaeological findings, promote his theories, 
and play a prominent role in international archaeological debates. It also gave 
him the right to establish his office in the National Museum, an institution 
that had previously been the realm of academics but which increasingly came 
under state control during the Porfirian era.!” From this central location, Batres 
could plan archaeological excavations and house the artifacts that he collected 
from his own digs or gathered from regional museums throughout Mexico. In 
his time in office, Batres excavated five major sites and performed more than 
eleven explorations at other sites while authoring more than forty publications 
about Mexico's archaeological zones.!$ However, his tenure was also character- 
ized by controversy and conflict. 


Nepotism 


Despite Batres's formal approach to acquiring the appointment, it was openly 
supposed that he had been given the position and was able to retain it in the 
face of opposition for so long only because he was the “natural son” of Manuel 
Romero Rubio.? Romero Rubio served as Díaz's Minister of the Interior and 
was a founding member of the científicos.?? He was also the father of Díaz's 
lovely young wife, Carmen Romero Rubio, making Batres the illegitimate half- 
brother of the first lady of Mexico. Romero Rubio, a liberal, had served under 
Juárez, and his inclusion in the Porfirian government helped Díaz to make 
political connections between Juárez's government and his own. Known for 
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being the strong man behind the development of the rurales, he was also 
responsible for privately funding mercenaries who attacked Diaz’s enemies. 
Romero Rubio’s personal gang was reportedly funded by the earnings from his 
brothels and gambling dens.”! Despite her father’s rough character, Carmen 
Romero Rubio was renowned not just for her youth and beauty but also for 
her refined character, and indeed it was due to her close relationship to the 
Church that she was able to reconcile Diaz and the Church during a peri- 
od in which the president put increasing financial pressure on the religious 
institution. 

Although the belief that nepotism played a role in his appointment was 
widespread at the time, Batres’s parentage in fact remains clouded in specula- 
tion. In his unpublished autobiography, Autobiografia: por Leopoldo Batres y 
memorias del mismo, Batres tried to dispel gossip and refashion a foundation 
for his parentage and education. He claimed that his father, Salvador Batres, 
was nothing less than a distant relative of Cortes’ foot soldier Bernal Díaz.?? 
When he was still a young man, Leopoldo Batres had traveled with his father 
to France, Germany, and the United States when the elder Batres was sent 
on extended diplomatic missions. It was in Paris, Batres maintained, that he 
studied anthropology before returning to Mexico at the age of 21. At home in 
Mexico, he inherited a hacienda upon his father's death.? Nonetheless, it was 
widely speculated that Manuel Romero Rubio, and not Salvador Batres, was 
Leopoldo Batres's natural father. Social historians have demonstrated that so- 
cial relationships were generally less rigid in the nineteenth century than we 
in the twenty-first century might imagine, particularly for wealthy men, but 
the rumor of Batres's illegitimate birth nonetheless was one issue among oth- 
ers that cast doubt on the legitimacy of his qualifications to be the Inspector 
General.*4 Although it is certainly possible that there is truth to the rumor that 
Romero Rubio was his father, it is just as likely that gossips and Batres’s ene- 
mies had perverted a strong compadrazgo relationship between Romero Rubio 
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and Leopoldo, or even that they were distant relatives.2° Romero Rubio main- 
tained a public relationship with Batres and demonstrated official approval 
of Batres’s position as the Inspector General by “presenting” Batres's book, Iv 
Tlalpilli ciclo o periodo de 13 años: Piedra del Agua, to President Diaz on the 
dedication page.?f Their connection is made even more mysterious by the fact 
that, when Romero Rubio passed away, Batres did not adhere to the common 
mourning practice, which dictated not going out in public for a period after the 
death of a close relative. Diaz excused himself from the 1895 ICA conference 
held in Mexico City on those grounds, but Batres attended and gave several 
brief speeches, although he was not the official host.?7 

Whatever their biological relationship, Batres did maintain a close rela- 
tionship with Carmen’s family (one that was not explained in any other way), 
and he capitalized on this relationship after Carmen married Diaz in 1881. 
Furthermore, Batres had his own professional connection with Diaz. When 
Diaz was a military general during the French invasion, Batres had served as a 
captain under his command, and Batres was not above reminding Diaz of this. 
Before hiring Batres, Diaz had received a recommendation from his former col- 
league, General S. Rocha, and a certificate verifying Batres’s military service. 
Batres reminded Diaz that he had been serving him since 1864 (which is an 
interesting remark, given that Batres would have been about twelve years old 
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at the time.)?8 If the claim were true, Batres had known Diaz for over twenty 
years.?9 


Batres and the Scholarly Community 


Batres's reputation and qualifications were important, because the creation of 
a national archaeological post was indicative of Mexico's intention to include 
itself in cosmopolitan political, intellectual, and scientific communities, and 
it was to be hoped that the chief representative of Mexican national archaeol- 
ogy would be respected among those communities. Batres's appointment to 
the position of Inspector General elevated him at once from obscurity into an 
international figure in archaeology, involving him in a community of scholars 
who worked in Mexico for foreign museums, for independent projects, or be- 
cause they were invited by Batres to attend international conferences. Batres 
also sought out this community by publishing books in Spanish, French, and 
English and by attending conferences in Mexico City, Paris, New York City, 
Quebec, Madrid, and London. Rather than being addressed strictly to a schol- 
arly audience, however, Batres's publications on his archaeological findings 
were written to appeal broadly—educated laymen could understand the sci- 
ence of his projects—and they were frequently published by the Mexican 
government. Ignacio Bernal shows that there was an increase in publications 
about archaeology in the late nineteenth century.?? Batres participated in this 
trend wholeheartedly, seeking to build up his professional scientific creden- 
tials with a flurry of publications. 

Batres entered a scholastic arena largely controlled, both epistemologically 
andin the field, by Europeans and Americans.?! Europeans held archaeological 
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footholds in Europe, Egypt, Asia Minor, the Southwestern United States, and 
Mesoamerica.?? In Mexico, these foreigners were generally wealthy, well- 
educated antiquarians and professional physical and social scientists. From 
the 1840s to the 1890s, archaeology developed from a fashionable antiquarian 
pursuit that was largely aesthetic in nature into a scientific profession that was 
chiefly occupied with exploring the reasons behind the fall of civilizations. In 
particular the historian Suzanne Marchand has shown that Prussian scholars 
led the way in excavations in Greece, Rome, and Asia Minor. These scholars 
believed that, by understanding the development of these ancient cultures, 
they could reform and rejuvenate German Kultur. European archaeologists 
then transferred these ideas and goals to Mesoamerica when they began ex- 
cavations there. 

Foreigners working in Mexico at the end of the nineteenth century were 
searching for answers to the decline of ancient civilizations. It was expected 
that the New World would provide answers to their questions regarding the 
Old World. In particular, hope existed that archaeologists would prove that 
the New World was, in fact, a rediscovered part of the Old World. Edward 
Thompson, for example, a former United States consul, attempted to prove 
that the Yucatán was the site of Atlantis.?? Although this particular theory was 
never substantiated, many other archaeologists hoped that they would dis- 
cover mythical and biblical sites in the New World after Heinrich Schliemann 
claimed that he had unearthed the fabled city of Troy in Turkey in 1873. 

Bernard Cohn demonstrates that, in the same period, in the case of antiqui- 
ties in India, it was the British colonizers who determined the value of India's 
artifacts and not the Indians: 


It was the British who, in the nineteenth century defined in an authori- 
tative and effective fashion how the value and meaning of the objects 
produced or found in India were determined. It was the patrons who cre- 
ated a system of classification which determined what was valuable, that 
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which would be preserved as monuments of the past, that which was 
collected and placed in museums, that which could be bought and sold, 
that which could be taken from India as mementos and souvenir of their 
own relations to India and Indians.3* 


This same culture arrived in the Americas with antiquarians and scholars from 
Europe, and this attitude made it easier to ignore Mexican officials that were 
trying to craft a narrative about Mexico. 


Batres’s Background 


In contrast with many of the European archaeologists with whom he clashed, 
Batres did not have the advantage of receiving the training and education 
that foreign scientists regarded as a requirement to be among the intellectual 
elite. Batres claimed to have studied anthropology at the L'Ecole dAnthropolgie 
in Paris, and he had picked up enough Parisian affectations to be termed 
"Frenchy" by the American ethnologist Frederick Starr, but it is unclear how 
long he was there or whom he studied with.35 As Bueno notes, Batres claims in 
his biography to have studied with the director of the Trocadero, E.T. Hamy.?6 
However, in a letter to Díaz in 1886, Hamy emphatically protested against 
Batres's official position as a representative of Mexico; it is therefore unlike- 
ly that we can consider Batres a protégé of Hamy’s, despite Batres's claims.37 
Claudio Lomnitz theorizes that "national anthropologies" often emphasize ties 
to great foreign scholars, thereby placing themselves within a civilizational 
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horizon whose vanguard is broad.38 In the person of Leopoldo Batres, we see 
this theory at play in microcosm. Batres linked himself to foreign scholars, 
such as Humboldt, Hamy, and Désiré Charnay, and befriended others, such as 
Aleš Hrdlička and Edward Thompson, by doling out favors. In part, these favors 
were dispensed in the hope that they would be returned in kind, either in the 
form of intellectual support for his theories or material support for his excava- 
tions. Unable to privately fund his own large-scale excavations, Batres’s work 
was at the mercy of sporadic government funding, and on occasion he man- 
aged to co-opt workers from other projects; for example, in 1901, he managed 
to "borrow" local workers from the American archaeologist Marshall H. Saville 
at Mitla in Oaxaca for an extended period of time.?? 

Batres’s practical education meant that he was not (at least at first) indoc- 
trinated into the then-current academic trends, and this earned him the dis- 
approval of those professionalizing anthropologists and archaeologists who 
represented institutions such as museums or universities. This is not simply 
a handicap, however; in this way, he was liberated from the obligations of ac- 
ademic trends and the burden of developing methodologies early in his ca- 
reer. This enabled him, at least initially, to forcefully advocate an Americanist 
agenda that was at odds with the prevailing European interpretations of 
precolonial history. As a Porfirian administrator, he aimed to prove that the 
Toltec society, which he believed originated in the Valley of Mexico at the site 
of Teotihuacan, equaled the ancient civilizations found in Greece, Rome, and 
especially Egypt in sophistication and magnificence. Batres wrote, “Those im- 
mense structures, those colossal pyramids, are the most ancient vestiges of the 
existence of the Toltec race, which, spread almost all over the American con- 
tinent, left unperishable proof of its greatness. Those pyramids, vestiges of a 
prehistoric civilization, show the perseverance which was a characteristic of 
that race.’*° Additionally, in the early years of his office, Batres argued that 
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the Indigenous civilizations in Mexico were autochthonous societies, and he 
went so far as to assert the superiority of American archaeological sites over 
European and Egyptian sites. Yet, over time, Batres increasingly began to par- 
ticipate in academic practices and came under the sway of intellectual trends, 
such as rudimentary forms of early eugenics; he began measuring everything 
related to Indigenous history, from the base of pyramids to the circumferences 
of heads to “scientifically” prove racial superiority or inferiority. Batres must 
also have been very conscious of his position as someone emerging from a pre- 
viously colonized country and the difficulties that this posed for his scientific 
credibility. This fact, in and of itself, may have provided ample motivation for 
his argument that Indigenous peoples were autochthonous to Mexico. It seems 
clear that this was also part of the reason that he was so closely scrutinized and 
criticized by international scholars. 


Race 


Claudio Lomnitz argues that Mexican anthropologists focused on the study of 
race, and particularly on establishing the hierarchy of race, as part of the task 
of establishing national histories: 


The study of origins and the attributes of the Nation's ‘races’ was espe- 
cially important in Mexico, where independence preceded the formation 
of a bourgeois public sphere ... Anthropological stories of national ori- 
gins and of racial and cultural difference were therefore useful to govern- 
ments and they were routinely projected both onto the nation's internal 
frontiers and abroad.*! 


In the Porfirian era, Latin American intellectuals strongly believed that the 
geological landscape was a crucial factor in determining the nature of a par- 
ticular civilization and the personality of its people. The Argentinean journal- 
ist (and later president) Domingo Sarmiento was one of the first to articulate 
this attitude in the 1840s, and his point of view prevailed throughout Latin 
America. In the opening chapter of Sarmiento's critique of the Argentinean 
dictator Manuel Rosas, Facundo: Or, Civilization or Barbarism (1845), the for- 
mer school teacher discusses the relationship between man's character and 
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the state of nature around him, each of which mirrored the other.^? If nature 
was wild—as reflected, for example, in the pampas—so, then, was the man 
who lived there. Many years later, the Porfirian administrator Justo Sierra, in 
The Political Evolution of the Mexican People, evoked Sarmiento’s idea that it 
is in town that Indians become civilized, whereas in the countryside they re- 
main wild.^? According to a dominant trend in late nineteenth-century phi- 
losophy, it was also possible for a once-civilized group of men to become wild 
again, and this concept was prevalent in the popular imagination. Questions 
regarding the relationship between civilization and landscape, for example, 
were the focus of exhibits at the St. Louis World's Fair in 1904.44 The natural 
environment was seen as a decisive influence on the cultures that inhabited it, 
and civilizations, particularly those in environments that were seen as harsh, 
tropical, or inhospitable, such as Mexico, were imagined to be under perpetual 
threat of being reabsorbed into the natural world. 

This point of view was taken up and expanded upon in the Porfirian era 
by those who considered themselves indigenists, such as Sierra and Alfredo 
Chavero. Although indigenists generally accepted the superiority of European 
civilization over Indigenous culture, they considered social and physical con- 
ditions, rather than inherent racial characteristics, to account for Indigenous 
inferiority, and they focused on issues such as malnutrition, which they consid- 
ered to be one of the main factors causing the degeneration of the Indigenous 
races.** The Porfirians faced the difficult task of constructing a national image 
when their own unity was fractured and while they simultaneously absorbed, 
participated in, and defied European notions of cultural and racial hierarchy. 
Addressing such issues, the Porfirian administrators Sierra and Chavero wrote 
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romantic national histories in which the adulated Aztec leaders were the foun- 
dation of modern Mexican politics. 

Batres, however, was unable to make clear-cut and unambiguous arguments 
such as those put forward by Sierra and Chavero, because he complicated his 
theories with shifting and often ill-founded academic ideas. Batres became 
easily enamored with the use of modern technologies, ideas, and theories that 
he then applied poorly in his own work. Over time, Batres became a more ex- 
perienced archaeologist in many ways and performed increasingly ambitious 
excavations; as he neared the end of his career, however, his interpretations be- 
came subject to intellectual trends that were often convoluted and frequently 
unsophisticated. 

For example, although Batres praised the Indigenous past, he also ar- 
gued that Mesoamerican cultures other than the Aztecs—in particular, the 
Toltecs—were the founders of the classic Indigenous civilizations. He attrib- 
uted all the pyramids and major sculptures at Mitla and, more importantly 
Teotihuacan, to the Toltecs rather than to the Aztecs, and he emphasized the 
peaceful nature and intelligence of the Toltecs.*9 Batres believed that the 
Aztecs had been invading barbarians who usurped the role of the Toltecs; cul- 
turally and racially inferior to their predecessors, the Aztecs had, over time, 
forgotten the milder teachings of the Toltecs.*” By comparing Toltec and Aztec 
artistic skills and sacrificial practices, Batres proposed that the Toltecs were a 
more knowledgeable, peaceful, and civilized race than the Aztecs. Examining 
pottery remains found at Teotihuacan during his digs in 1905 and 1906, Batres 
operated on the assumption that Aztec pottery skills were inferior to those of 
the Toltecs. Looking at pottery that he deemed to be Aztec, Batres asserted, 
“This pottery also differs completely from that of the Toltecs in form, color and 
quality. It is less artistic, almost primitive or rather degenerated."^? To reinforce 
his interpretations, Batres established a museum at the site for depositing the 
best pieces. It was also a place where he had complete control over the depos- 
its, arrangements, and interpretations of artifacts.*? 

However, Batres lacked the basic training that would enable him to make 
accurate distinctions between the two artistic styles; as a result, Batres based 
his decisions and classifications on textures, colors, designs, and personal aes- 
thetic preference. Like many scholars of the time, he believed that the Toltecs, 
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in contrast with the Aztecs, did not engage in the practice of human sacrifice. 
In his discussion of a “sacrificial stone” carved in the form of a woman and dis- 
covered at Teotihuacan, for example, Batres emphasized his idea that the stone 
bore an inappropriate name for a Toltec piece: 


This very inappropriate name was born of a phantasy preoccupied with 
the traditions of human sacrifices among the Aztecs; since it is known 
that the Toltecs never made human sacrifices nor offered the entrails of 
their fellow beings to their gods. On the contrary the offerings which they 
bore to their temple were the products of the earth, as for ex: flowers, 
seeds, fruits, occasionally birds.5° 


Here, Batres notes the rampant fantasies about the Aztecs and their practice 
of human sacrifice, but rather than attempting to counter those ideas, he inad- 
vertently reinforces them by elevating the “peaceful” Toltecs above the “savage” 
Aztecs. Batres claimed that that Toltec architecture and crafts were perfect and 
elegant.*! This veneration of the former at the expense of the latter would place 
him in conflict with many of those, such as Sierra and Chavero, who were ideo- 
logically and intellectually committed to reinventing and cleansing the Aztec 
for use as a positive symbol of Mexican nationalism. 

Of course, although Batres exhibited a decided preference for the Toltec 
civilization over what he understood to be Aztec barbarism, he did not en- 
tirely shun the latter as ancestors. To do so would not have been in keeping 
with Porfirian efforts to identify with the strength of the Aztec empire, nor 
would it have allowed Batres to persuade Díaz and Sierra to fund excavations 
for Aztec sites. Instead, Batres's polarized vision of Toltecs and Aztecs allowed 
him to think of the Aztecs as representing the power of ancient Mexico and 
the Toltecs as representing its sophistication and civilization. Drawing on both 
influences, modern Mexicans had to be peaceful, intelligent, and civilized like 
the Toltecs, but they also had to be strong like the Aztecs. In 1886, Batres ac- 
knowledged this dual heritage in describing how the Aztecs had followed the 
Toltecs at Teotihuacán: 


In Teotihuacán there are vestiges of but two races only; the Toltec and the 
Aztec. In the excavations, made under my direction in the fields, I found 
two layers or strata which confessed the existence of two races. In the 
first, that is to say in the lowest stratum, I found the Toltec floors; and in 
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the second the Aztec floors similar to those of the present day. No other 
types of idols, pottery or of buildings besides those pertaining to these 
two races are found.52 


One consequence of Batres’s focus on Toltec culture was that it led him to 
largely neglect sites in the Yucatan, such as Chichén Itza. When he did take 
an interest, it was generally to repudiate theories of Toltec influence in the re- 
gion and denigrate the cultural value of the archaeological sites to be found 
there. For example, in 1890 Batres challenged Désiré Charnay’s theory that 
the Toltecs had influenced the architecture at Chichén Itzá, which was based 
on the observation that the pillars at Tula resembled pillars found at Chichén 
Itzá.53 Batres believed that he had discredited this theory when he pointed out 
that the ostensibly Toltec-style pillars at Teotihuacán were much taller than, 
and thus technologically and aesthetically superior to, those at Chichén Itzá. 
Furthermore, Batres believed that the columns at Chichén Itzá were meant to 
stand alone and support the sky itself, whereas those at Tula were evidence of 
greater architectural sophistication and were intended to support some type 
of ceiling or grand arch. On the basis of this argument, Batres asserted that 
Chichén Itzá was not of Toltec origin and was therefore a less culturally sig- 
nificant site than Teotihuacán.9^ Batres never allowed for the possibility that 
the culture of Teotihuacán, or even that of the Toltecs, may have spread into or 
emerged from the Maya territories, as he believed strongly in the stagnation of 
the races around Teotihuacán and in the Yucatán. 

Batres did, however, argue early in his career that the Toltecs had influenced 
the construction of Mitla in Oaxaca. Whether this was simply motivated by 
the desire to draw an archaeological connection between the home state of 
Díaz and the valley of central Mexico is unclear, but there are no popular or 
widely supported theories of Toltec influence in Oaxaca, and Batres himself 
later abandoned the idea.55 

In contrast with those who believed in diffusionism and cultural migra- 
tion, as originally postulated by thinkers like Humboldt and later developed 
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by progressive anthropologists such as Franz Boas and Zelia Nuttall, Batres 
was a staunch proponent of a more geographically static distribution of cul- 
ture. It was this tendency that led him to argue, at least early in his career, 
that Mesoamerican civilization was autochthonous. On a much smaller scale, 
Batres applied similar ideas to the movement of cultures within Mexico. 

In keeping with the widespread belief that particular racial types remained 
inextricably linked to particular landscapes and habitats, one of the ways 
that Batres made his argument regarding the Toltec origins of Teotihuacan 
was through applying racial analysis and classification to those Indigenous 
groups that remained at the site. As early as 1889 and as late as 1922, Batres 
maintained that he could see clear Toltec and Aztec racial types living around 
San Juan Teotihuacán. In Teotihuacán o la ciudad de los Toltecas, published in 
1889, he reproduced sketches in which he juxtaposed drawings of a man and 
woman whom he considered typical of the race that lived around San Juan 
Teotihuacán with an idol found in the area in an effort to show a similar- 
ity between the physiognomies of the people and the idol. Furthermore, the 
sketches of the woman, in frontal and profiles stances, were accompanied by 
a partial anthropometric diagram. Diagrams like these were meant to bolster 
Batres's contention that the Toltecs inhabited Teotihuacán prior to the Aztec 
occupation. The resemblance between the sculpture and the people pictured 
in Batres's sketches is faint at best.5 In 1922, Batres would reuse these sketches 
in a comparison of Toltec and Aztec racial characteristics. Perhaps in a sign of 
increasing respect for Indigenous culture, the man and woman are depicted as 
clothed in these sketches, which marks a change from the 1889 publication, in 
which they are depicted as undressed, in a state of nature.?” 

Batres's attempt to use physiognomy to prove his archaeological theories 
was, in part, the result of his having become enamored of the widely popular 
theories of social Darwinism that gained currency in the nineteenth century, 
when amateurs and scientists adopted the emerging techniques of scientific 
measurement to hypothesize about social evolution. Charles Darwin, of course, 
had focused on animal populations and the changes in their environment; he is 
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FIGURE 19 Anthropometric measuring. 
In Leopoldo Batres's first book on Teotihuacán, Indigenous bodies are 
compared to monuments and presented unclothed. In the 1906 edition, the 
people are shown fully dressed. Teotihuacan: 6 La ciudad sagrada de los 
Toltecas (México: Talleres de la Escuela n. de artes y oficios, 1889). 
COURTESY OF THE NEWBERRY LIBRARY. 
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particularly remembered for his studies of natural selection on the Galapagos 
Islands, where he noticed that the special drift of a species allowed it to adapt 
and evolve to its new environmental circumstances.*8 Another writer who in- 
fluenced Batres was the English philosopher Francis Galton, who argued that 
intelligence was an inheritable trait that was discernible by measuring external 
physical characteristics.59 Batres applied these theories to the Indigenous pop- 
ulation around the archaeological zone of Teotihuacan; in 1900, he measured 
heads, limbs, and physical statures, and he documented the facial structures 
of the inhabitants. He also studied the skulls and mummies of the previous 
inhabitants of Teotihuacán when he could obtain them.9? The cranium, in par- 
ticular, revealed information regarding a race's superior or inferior intellectual 
and moral qualities; a race's type and character could also be judged, for ex- 
ample, by the shape of a typical mouth. “So as you may judge the superiority or 
inferiority of race based on the form of the skull [...] So it is with your mouth: 
their color, size, and character give the type and character of a race.” 

Batres's publications also often incorporated numerous photographs of 
the excavations that he had completed accompanied by ethnographic pho- 
tographs of the groups of people living around the archaeological zones. 
These photographs, along with the accompanying text, reveal Batres's grow- 
ing interest in social Darwinism. In this period, technological advancements 
in photography and moving pictures were used to substantiate these scientific 
arguments. In particular, filmmakers often emphasized the "primitive" behav- 
ior of the American Indian. Viewing audiences generally mistook such photo- 
graphs and documentaries for true representations of the primitive, despite 
the fact that these documents were nearly always staged by the photographers 
and filmmakers.®? The assumed objectivity of photography made it particu- 
larly attractive to scientists. 
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Batres, too, used photographs to illustrate and emphasize his points of view 
and appealed to their authority. The photographs used in Batres’s publications 
were a sharp contrast to more romantic images of Indigenous people, such 
as those produced by the Americans C.B. Waite or Edward Curtis in the same 
time period.9? Unlike the Americans, Batres never presents the Indian as the 
heart of Mexican civilization. In this, Batres was working against the neoro- 
mantic ideas propagated by Justo Sierra and photographers such as Curtis, 
perhaps because he was more concerned with the future degeneration of the 
Indigenous people and the threat that they might pose to the Porfirian vision 
of the Mexican nation. Sierra took political advantage of the “passing of the 
Indian,” Franz Boas and Edward Curtis built careers by documenting the rap- 
idly Westernizing Indigenous cultures and declining populations, and they 
argued that Indian cultures were disappearing and needed to be preserved; 
Batres, in contrast, argued that the Indians remained and would continue to do 
so. What others regarded as the disappearance of the Indian was interpreted 
by Batres as their race having slipped into degeneracy.** 

On the basis of his research, Batres concluded that the Indigenous races 
that resided around Teotihuacan in his own period were isolated and degener- 
ating in comparison with the mixed races (here echoing the ideas of advocates 
of mestizaje, such as Francisco G. Cosmes) and that they were less “evolved” 
than other Indigenous groups. In short, Batres treated the bodies of the mod- 
ern day Teotihuacános as though they were themselves archaeological artifacts 
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to be studied scientifically.55 Throughout Batres's publications, the underlying 
belief that race and landscape are intertwined remains strong. In his essays 
on Teotihuacán, he describes the way in which those men who surround the 
once-grand city have fallen into degeneracy, because much as the wilderness 
reclaims the buildings, it also reclaims the people who live there. Unlike Zelia 
Nuttall, for example, who believed that Indigenous racial degradation could 
be connected to institutionalized mistreatment in addition to environmental 
factors such as poor diet, Batres seemed to metaphorically connect the failure 
of the race to prosper to the failure of the architecture to hold up over the cen- 
turies. For Batres, the people were essentially inseparable from the crumbling 
edifices and drought-stricken landscape. 

Ina way, the task of the archaeologist mirrored that of those, like Sierra, who 
wished to educate and assimilate the Indian. The archaeologist excavated ruins 
from the natural landscape, recuperating them and incorporating them once 
again into the realm of the cultural. For indigenists like Sierra and Chavero, the 
Indian, too—insofar as he was seen as “natural” and inseparable from the land- 
scape that he inhabited—had to be brought into history, society, and culture; 
rescued from the ahistorical and timeless world of nature; and indoctrinated 
into modernity and citizenship in the contemporary nation-state. The ques- 
tion of whether this recuperation was possible or even desirable remained 
hotly contested during this period. As Bueno demonstrates, Batres took it for 
granted that the modern Indians around Teotihuacan were ruled by supersti- 
tion and caciques and were incapable of making the transition to modernity.*£ 

As he cemented his appreciation for the Toltecs, Batres’s disdain for the 
Aztecs became more marked, and he began to publish articles to that ef- 
fect in 1889.57 The conclusions that Batres drew regarding the degeneration 
of Indigenous peoples, the superiority of Toltec to Aztec culture, and proper 
attribution of the extraordinary ruins at Teotihuacan worked against Sierra’s 
glorification of the Indian and complicated Porfirian attempts to exploit 
the nation's Indigenous past for nationalist ends.9? As Batres came into in- 
creasing disagreement with the dominant Porfirian approach to Aztec culture, 
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he sought and found other allies and influences, chief among them the 
Bohemian-American paleontologist Aleš Hrdlička. 


Hrdlicka 


Hrdliéka, who in 1903 would become the first curator of physical anthro- 
pology at the u.s. National Museum (which would eventually become the 
Smithsonian Institution), commonly applied anthropometric techniques, 
such as the measurement of skulls, that he had learned while he interned in a 
mental asylum between 1894 and 1896 to his studies with American Indians.*? 
Hrdlička first began to address theories of humankind's development and pro- 
gression in four studies with American Indians in the southwest, and his early 
efforts were a deliberate attempt to help set anthropological standards and 
build on the professionalizing work done by Frederick Ward Putnam in the 
same region."? A vocal opponent of both those who adhered to Humboldt's 
theory that ancient Mesoamerican Indian civilization had migrated from Asia 
and those, like Batres, who contended that an autochthonous civilization had 
emerged in the Americas, Hrdli¢ka instead proposed central Europe as the 
cradle of civilization. Although Hrdliéka argued that all races had a common 
origin, he also spent more than forty years trying to prove the innate inferiority 
of the American Indians."! 

Hrdliéka was instrumental in institutionalizing theories of scientific rac- 
ism through anthropological exhibits, such as those that he helped to develop 
at the St. Louis World's Fair in 1904. At this fair, a laboratory was established 
by WJ. McGee on the advice of Franz Boas and Hrdliéka. Visitors to McGee's 
laboratories, mainly participants of the colonial villages, were tested and eval- 
uated. Their bodies were measured for strength, size, intelligence, and other 
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characteristics. In his development plan, McGee proposed that the labora- 
tories were for taking “customary measurements” and to “introduce tests of 
strength, endurance, etc., in order that the results may indicate—so far as 
measurements may—the relative physical value of the different races of the 
peoples.” The tests would evaluate “sensitiveness to temperature, delicacy of 
touch and taste, acuteness of vision and hearing, and other sense reactions, 
together with power of coordination as expression in rapidity and accuracy of 
forming judgment, etc., in the different races and cultural stages, in order to 
determine the relative prevalence of sense defects.””? White Americans attend- 
ing the laboratory left with the impression that they possessed sensory abilities 
superior to those of nonwhite people. The scientists at the laboratory essen- 
tially convinced themselves that there were tangible differences between the 
races.” Although measuring body parts of living Native Americans had been 
a popular scientific activity in the antebellum days, it was not accepted as an 
institutionalized scientific and anthropological practice until Boas, Hrdlicka, 
and McGee condoned it at the St. Louis world’s fair.?4 

Hrdliéka, in particular, capitalized on the opportunity that the fair provided 
to study colonized people. He anticipated that a small number of the foreign 
visitors would be unable to acclimate to the Midwestern climate and would 
die, thus providing scientists with opportunities to study corpses and skele- 
tons. Hrdlička wanted to take advantage of the situation, because the skulls 
of Native Americans and foreigners were so difficult to come by in that time 
period.” In a telling example of how academic and scientific institutions were 
implicated in such practices, Hrdli¢ka proposed that arrangements be made in 
advance so that, in the event that anyone should die, the body would be divid- 
ed, with the brains being sent to the United States National Museum and the 
remaining materials sent to Columbia University and the American Museum.” 
His careful anticipation of such an eventuality was rewarded; at least three 
men participating in the Filipino exhibit died while at the fair, and their brains 
were transferred to the Smithsonian, where Hrdlička later had access to them.”” 
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By 1925, Hrdli¢ka would come to dominate the academic discussion regard- 
ing human settlements in the Americas, which he believed could not be older 
than 1,000 BC (meaning that they could not be older than European ruins). 
Hrdlička carefully scrutinized any attempt to prove earlier habitation while he 
was the Smithsonian’s curator of Physical Anthropology, and he was notori- 
ously hostile to any theory that civilizations in the Americas were older than 
those in Europe.”8 

Despite this, he found in Batres a willing ally, and it was under the influence 
of Hrdlička that the latter began to move away from his earlier Americanist 
agenda. As early as 1890, Batres was using anthropometric arguments such as 
those pioneered by Hrdliéka, although to different ends. Batres had initially 
attempted to argue that American Indians were more intelligent than other 
races, particularly the Egyptian race. He also elevated the Egyptians, in turn, 
above the Europeans by emphasizing that the Europeans had been mere sav- 
ages at a time when the Egyptians had created a sophisticated civilization. 
“All of the Europeans were truly wild when the Chinese and the Egyptians 
were civilized.”?* Batres mistakenly believed that, on the basis of his data and 
analysis, scholars from whom he drew his inspiration, such as the Frenchman 
E.T. Hamy, would support his contention that there were many inferior traits 
associated with European racial types and that the original Indians of Mexico 
were not a lower race.?? Bueno has characterized these ideas as an expression 
of Batres's nationalism. "Along with his passion for antiquity, Batres was also 
an ardent nationalist, a sentiment he supposedly developed in reaction to his 
French training, which had forced upon him the classical racist ideas that held 
Mexicans to be inferior"?! 

However, as he became increasingly involved with the intellectual currents 
of the international archaeological community, Batres's position began to shift 
from his earlier commitment to an Americanist position. Although he had long 
argued that there had been an autochthonous classical civilization in Mexico, 
Batres began to emphasize a narrative in which the Indigenous races had de- 
generated over the course of time. In his most generous opinion of Mexico's 
modern Indigenous populations, Batres believed that they were fragile, like 
children. In this regard, Batres was the quintessential Porfirian; he adulated 
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fallen civilizations, but he had little use for the living Indigenous populations. 
This paternalistic attitude toward the Indigenous people of Mexico had a long 
history, having survived since it was first articulated in the colonial era by the 
Bishop of Chiapas, Bartolomé de las Casas, in his treatise, A Short Account of 
the Destruction of the Indies. De Las Casas argued that the Spanish were tak- 
ing advantage of the innocence and naivety of Indigenous people and that, 
at the very least, it was the duty of the newcomers to convert the Indians to 
Christianity.8? A similar attitude, merely substituting education and indoc- 
trination into modernity for conversion to Christianity, remained ubiquitous 
throughout the Porfiriato. 

Batres’s embrace of pseudoscientific discussions of race and his fascination 
with measurement imitated the vocabulary and techniques that he learned 
from Hrdliéka and others at international conferences, but they also reveal a 
great deal about the general disdain that typified the bourgeois attitude toward 
Indians in Mexico. Bueno shows, for example, that Batres was in constant con- 
flict with the local people around the archaeological zones of Teotihuacán and 
Tepoztlan, accusing them of laziness, ignorance, and recalcitrance.83 Such con- 
flict was not simply rhetorical, but also, on occasion, decidedly physical; in one 
altercation, the Inspector General is reported to have gone so far as to strike an 
Indian leader on his head with a rifle butt.8* It is obvious from Batres's state- 
ments about the local people that, through his contact with them, he had come 
to regard them as “Indians,” as people of less consequence than peasants or 
mestizos, and that he reviled them. Batres clearly combined his scientific ideas 
with old-fashioned racism. Once, in a fit of anger, Batres even referred to Alfredo 
Chavero, at that time serving as the interim director of the National Museum, 
as an "ignorant Indian" in front of the American ethnologist Frederick Starr.85 


Manuel Gamio 


As Batres's tenure as Inspector General wore on, there was increasing pressure 
from the international scientific community, as well as from scholars within 
the Mexican academic community, to replace him with someone more in keep- 
ing with contemporary archaeological practices and anthropological theories. 
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Batres’s eventual successor, Manuel Gamio, who held the office of Inspector 
General from 1911 to 1925, would take a very different and more progressive ap- 
proach to the issue of race in Mexico, but his work would nonetheless also be 
deeply influenced by the political and practical demands of Mexican national- 
ism and would reveal that many of the difficulties and pitfalls encountered by 
Batres were inherent in taking on the role of national archaeologist. 

Educated in the United States and groomed by Batres's rivals to eventu- 
ally supplant him, Gamio had a socially engaged approach to the office of 
Inspector General and exhibited a deep belief in the progressive, utilitarian 
value of anthropological research. In sharp contrast with Batres, for example, 
Gamio believed that he could help the people who lived around the pyramids 
by using anthropological methods to study their lives, and the detailed stud- 
ies that he conducted of the Indigenous population were intended to provide 
the primary information needed to begin the education and land reform he 
thought necessary to uplift the inhabitants around Teotihuacán. Gamio, who 
had studied under the anthropologist Franz Boas, accepted the assumption 
that man evolved and degenerated over time, but he argued that such process- 
es were the result of cultural and social forces rather than simply biologically 
determined. Within that context, Gamio believed that Mexican Indians were 
still undergoing progressive evolution, but he claimed that they were danger- 
ously close to beginning a process of degeneration.86 Gamio's early work ac- 
cepted the idea of the Indian as savage (according to the statistical framework 
that Gamio developed, a person qualified as either “modern” or “Indian” but 
not as both), but he essentially argued that the Indians could develop from sav- 
agery to civilization through a partial assimilation into the Mexican race and 
culture.87 Where Gamio differs most sharply from Batres is that, in his early 
work, undertaken just after the revolution, Gamio operates on the assumption 
that the Mexican Indian, despite his savagery, was capable of being assimilated 
into the Mexican nation through a process of education and enculturation—a 
belief that Batres dismissed. 

It might be expected that Gamio, as a protégé of Boas, would use the office 
of Inspector General chiefly to pursue the artifacts of vanishing cultures and 
attempt to preserve them.®* A fundamental assumption of Boas's approach 
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was that, in time, Western culture would completely displace Indigenous cul- 
tures, and therefore, one of the principal tasks of anthropology was to record 
the traces of these earlier stages of man’s social evolution before they were 
lost entirely. When he eventually supplanted Batres, however, Gamio’s own 
approach reflected his assumption that Indigenous cultures would continue 
to coexist, albeit in an unequal relationship, with European culture, provided 
that attention was given to encouraging and sustaining those cultures.8% In 
large part, this shift away from the Boas school was driven by the practical and 
political necessities imposed by Gamio's role as national archaeologist. Purely 
theoretical or academic concerns were supplanted by an emphasis on the po- 
litical necessity of incorporating the Indigenous population into a Mexican na- 
tional identity, and Boas's assertion of the primacy of internationalist science 
over bureaucratic interference was in conflict with the proliferation of federal 
laws, agencies, and institutions deployed to protect Mexico's control over its 
archaeological legacy.9?? 

Deviating from Boas's plans for salvage anthropology (ie., the attempt to 
gather information about a culture before it is no longer possible), Gamio 
preferred an interactive anthropology that was deeply engaged with con- 
temporary Indigenous culture, not confined to merely collecting artifacts or 
preserving archaeological monuments.” Gamio expressed his anthropologi- 
cal approach as being centered on the needs of contemporary Indians, rather 
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than simply exploiting their past, and stressed the practical and social utility of 
archaeological and anthropological work: “What we desire to do is to offer the 
Indian a life buttressed by the best of his pre-Hispanic and colonial legacy, the 
finest autochthonous materials he possesses today, and the strongest elements 
of Western culture adaptable to the nature of his particular needs.”?2 

Gamio’s optimistic, progressive rhetoric could hardly be further removed 
from the crude, violent language and pseudoscientific racism often deployed 
by Batres. On another level, however, it should be clear that each man was 
engaged in a fundamentally similar task, albeit approaching that task with dif- 
ferent levels of sophistication—the use of archaeology and anthropology to 
fuse a complicated past and heterogeneous population into a powerful and co- 
herent Mexican national identity. Similar institutional and bureaucratic forces 
would continue to structure Mexico’s discourse about its past and people, their 
power operating in a less abrasive but more invisible and pervasive way, long 
after Batres was removed from office. Nonetheless, it is clear why those who 
plotted to replace Batres with a more progressive and scientifically rigorous 
individual were delighted when Gamio eventually supplanted him. Those who 
had sought Batres’s removal from power had been forced to wait a very long 
time. Despite the increasing pressure on Batres both from outside the Diaz 
administration and from the cientificos within it, it would not be until the fall 
of the Díaz regime in 1911 that the Inspector General would finally be ousted. 
In the meantime, the international community of archaeologists and others 
working in Mexico found themselves increasingly discomfited by Batres and 
his attempts to carry out his role as Inspector General. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Batres in the Field 


Mr. Batres was in glory of course. 


FREDERICK STARR! 


Policing Archaeological Zones 


The years during which Batres held the position of national archaeologist, 
from 1885 to 1911, were tumultuous ones for the field of archaeology, and the 
clashes and conflicts between Batres and the foreign archaeological commu- 
nity provide a fascinating insight into an ongoing struggle over the control and 
propagation of archaeological knowledge. Theoretical conflicts, such as those 
outlined above, coexisted with and reinforced extremely pragmatic disputes 
over access to archaeological zones, resources, and institutional affiliations. 
As a politically powerful individual who aspired to scientific seriousness but 
largely lacked academic training and professional credentials, Batres repeat- 
edly found himself at the center of controversy. Particularly because he acted 
as the representative of a formerly colonized nation, such as Mexico, his au- 
thority was frequently questioned, ignored, or resented. In the simplest terms, 
Batres pleased the foreign archaeologists only when he allowed them access to 
any site that they desired, refrained from questioning their excavation meth- 
ods or interpretations, and did not challenge them when they shipped artifacts 
out of Mexico. Bitterness arose when, in the name of the Mexican government, 
Batres began to restrict access to specific sites or when the foreign explorers re- 
fused to conform to the new regulations. Resistance to Batres took the form of 
attacks on his theoretical positions, his professional qualifications, and the ve- 
racity of his published findings, and on occasion even descended to the level of 
personal insults and slurs on his character, breeding, and physical appearance. 


1 Frederick Starr Papers, Special Collections Research Center, University of Chicago Library. 
Box 21, Folder 8, 1910, 17. Starr is referring to Batres when he is about to give a tour of 
Teotihuacan to the International Congress of Americanists in September 1910. 
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While accompanying her mother on a trip to Oaxaca in 1902, Zelia Nuttall's 
daughter, Nadine Pinart y Nuttall, met Batres and recalled her impression 
of him as “a rough, powerful person with very little social culture”? Nadine 
Nuttall’s comment is explicit about the issues of social class that separated 
Batres from many of the foreign archaeologists with whom he dealt. It also 
brings forth the possibility that those foreign archaeologists, particularly her 
mother and her mother’s colleagues, such as Marshall H. Saville and Alfred P. 
Maudslay, were resentful of the fact that someone of Batres’s background was 
endowed with the authority to deny them access not only to newly discovered 
sites but also to sites that they had been working at for years. 

This anxiety was well founded, although Batres's lack of social graces was 
hardly to blame. Indeed, it came to pass that Batres did refuse to grant Nuttall, 
Saville, and Maudslay access to various sites as he exerted increasing govern- 
mental control over the archaeological zones, but foreign scholars should not 
have been surprised that the Mexican government would try to stop them from 
personal explorations; during this period, the 1897 Laws of Monuments were 
constantly restated in the Mexican press.3 Of course, it is one thing to write a 
law and then talk about it in the press, and it is another thing to enforce the 
law, and Batres, as the first Inspector General, encountered daily opposition to 
his vigorous efforts to apply its restrictions. 

In 1901, for example, Batres erected a stone tablet at Mitla informing visitors 
that they needed to speak to him before excavating there. His message indicat- 
ed that no one may write, scratch on, or dirty the monuments, nor may anyone 
remove any of the stones or items found there. The message was signed with 
his full official title and, finally, his name. He had a similar message carved into 
the structure of Mitla itself.* Although Batres's defacement of the ancient ruin, 
which included carving a government warning and his own name into a lintel, 
was an outrageous vandalism of an ancient monument, this was nonetheless 
also noteworthy as one of the first efforts to post government signage regarding 
regulations at an archaeological zone in Mexico. Batres's actions indicated a 
new era in centralized power and government control in Mexican archaeology. 

Although the sign that Batres carved at Mitla provided a dramatic public 
display of his authority, he also used more subtle and pervasive means of po- 
licing archaeological zones. Batres, relying on the contacts established in his 
travels throughout Mexico, was kept aware of the excavations and excursions 
taking place in the outer archaeological zones even when he was not present. 


2 Parmenter, “Zelia,” 549. 
3 Lombardo, Pasado, Volumen I, 306. 
4 Parmenter, “Zelia; 546, 549—551. 
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Many local governments, local guardians, and amateur Mexican archaeologists 
sent regular reports and updates to Batres.? In this way, Batres was able to es- 
tablish an archaeological network with himself as the nexus and Teotihuacan 
as the central site. Through the practice of allowing some excavations while 
acting aggressively to stop those that began without his explicit permission, 
Batres centralized control over archaeological zones in Mexico. 

One of the first foreigners to be subjected to the authority of the Inspector 
General was the English antiquarian Alfred P. Maudslay. In March of 1891, Batres 
refused to grant Maudslay permission to excavate at Monte Alban. Batres re- 
ported (although he was vague about the details and even cited the wrong lo- 
cations) that Maudslay had made plaster molds of over 200 Maya sculptures 
and, in the process of doing so, had pulled the original fagade from the ancient 
sculptures, stripping and defacing the originals when he pulled the mold off. 
The molds were then shipped back to the British Museum. On Batres's orders, 
Maudslay was thenceforth forbidden to excavate in Mexico, although he was 
still allowed to continue operating his commercial mines.® 

Not all foreign archaeologists were opposed to greater government supervi- 
sion of such behavior. Some, particularly those of the Prussian school, were 
infuriated by the frequently destructive treasure hunting that amateurs and 
adventurers such as Maudslay engaged in. The Austrian archaeologist Teobert 
Maler, referring to Maudslay, asked in frustration: 


Did the Mexican government [...] permit [just] anyone to attack the tem- 
ples and palaces of a glorious past, tumbling down parts that struck their 
fancy, piercing every thick wall in search of mummies, implements, and 
treasure which did not exist? Did it allow those reckless adventurers to 
make molds which pulled stucco and stones from the walls, or wrench off 
finely carved pieces to take out of the country?” 


Defining precisely who would be entitled to access archaeological zones—that 
is, determining who was “just anyone” and who was not—would prove to be a 
difficult task, particularly when nationalism, bureaucracy, scientific standards, 
and personal ambition intersected. 


5 Lombardo, Pasado, Volumen I, 179. See Graham, Alfred, 218-219. 

6 Graham, Alfred, 214-219. Maudslay's excavations were not very extensive. They largely con- 
sisted of having workers clear the brush from the site so that he could photograph the ruins 
and make molds of the sculptures, reliefs, and stelas. Maudslay's molds are still held in the 
British Museum. 

7 Brunhouse, Pursuit, 17. 
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Saville Seeks Access 


A case in point is provided by the American archaeologist Marshall H. Saville, 
who was one of the first to attempt to work within the parameters established 
by the new laws. In 1896 Saville officially submitted an excavation plan to the 
Mexican government and then sought to carefully adhere to it after it was ap- 
proved. Nonetheless, his experiences with Batres and Porfirian bureaucracy 
would leave Saville disappointed and bitter, and he would finally return home 
nursing an animosity toward Batres that would spread throughout the interna- 
tional community of archaeologists. 

Saville had feared that the legislation restricting foreigners would result in 
a contract that was so strict that he would be prevented from excavating and 
exporting the finds to the American Museum of Natural History, and he at- 
tempted to persuade Batres to interpret the restrictions leniently. From the 
field, Saville reported in a series of letters to the American Museum of Natural 
History that he had sought reassurances from Diaz and Batres that they would 
broadly interpret the legislation and allow him to take antiquities out of 
Mexico. Batres had reassured Saville that he would be allowed to take dupli- 
cates of the artifacts that he uncovered. 


I have conferred with Mr. Batres the Government Inspector, who will be 
my companion in work and he advises starting in September. Both he 
and Baranda are very friendly and without their friendship and that of 
the president, I could do nothing under the terms of the bill as passed. I 
will send you a copy of the bill by Monday. The concession was reformed 
to give us duplicates only. Batres has promised to give as liberal interpre- 
tation to this clause as possible ... The president talked with me as being 
friendly towards our working here, and I think that perhaps we shall be 
able to get as many duplicates as would amount to one half. The only 
person likely to make trouble would have been Batres, whom I know will 
help us all in his power.® 


The Mexican government agreed that Saville could excavate for the American 
Museum of Natural History at Menché (today known as Yaxchilan) provided 
that Batres oversaw the work, but it seems clear that, at least initially, Batres 


8 Letter from Marshall H. Saville to John H. Winser, Secretary, American Museum of Natural 
History. Mexico, 6 June 1896. Library at the American Museum of Natural History. Manuscript 
Collections, Mss. S28, Folder 1 (1896-97). Winser obituary, American Museum Journal 5-6 
(1902), 57. 
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took a lackadaisical approach to his duties. Saville reported that he arrived in 
Mexico City with the best available equipment (the expedition was funded 
fully by Duc de Loubat), and Batres kept him waiting there for a month before 
they proceeded to Chiapas together. It is also somewhat telling that, although 
Batres eventually began paying closer attention to Saville’s activities, he never 
bothered to learn the correct name of the museum that Saville represented. All 
of the documentation permitting Saville the right to excavate, including the 
stationery that Batres had made up for his expedition with Saville, referred to 
Saville’s museum as the “American Museum of New York,” despite the fact that 
all of Saville’s references arrived on stationary from the American Museum of 
Natural History.? 

Once the expedition arrived in Chiapas, there were further difficulties. 
Batres refused to continue on to Menche, because he claimed that the site 
was actually on the other side of Mexico’s border with Guatemala. Saville 
and Batres finally agreed, as a compromise, to work together at Palenque, but 
the Inspector General continued to show little interest in or enthusiasm for 
the project. Batres stayed in the nearby village, Santo Domingo de Palenque, 
and visited the archaeological zone only a couple of times during the period 
in which Saville was working there. It rained for nearly the entire visit, thus 
causing difficult working conditions for Saville. Additionally, it was harvest 
season, and there were not many local men available to work with Saville at 
clearing away the brush that obscured the site. Later, Saville would hint that 
Batres had somehow discouraged villagers from assisting with the excavation. 
Furthermore, Saville reported that, when Batres did visit the site, he made the 
work even more difficult. According to Saville, Batres was domineering and 
demanding, and he denied permission for most of Saville’s impromptu exca- 
vation plans, which prevented Saville from exploring and following promis- 
ing leads. Frustrated by all of these conditions, Saville returned to the United 
States in early January 1898, having spent just a month at the site. 


g For examples, see the reference letter from John H. Winser, the Secretary at the American 
Museum of Natural History, which is typed on AMNH letterhead, and the letter from 
Leopoldo Batres to Marshall H. Saville, handwritten on letterhead for the “Expedición 
Arqueológica para la Republica de México, Mandado por el Museo American o de la Ciudad 
de Nueva York.” John H. Winser, Secretary, American Museum of Natural History, to Mexican 
Officials, 21 October 1897. Library at the American Museum of Natural History. Manuscript 
Collections, Mss. S28, Folder 1 (1896-1897), and Leopoldo Batres to Marshall H. Saville, 
21 October 1897. Library at the American Museum of Natural History. Manuscript Collections, 
MSS. S28, Folder 2, 1898-1899. 
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Meanwhile, Batres sent a report to his superior, Joaquin Baranda, confirm- 
ing that Saville’s work was difficult because of the lack of workers and the con- 
stant rain. Batres reported that he visited the site numerous times and could 
witness that Saville found only one damaged sculpture. Saville left at the be- 
ginning of January 1898 after only a month of searching, because he was so 
discouraged by his lack of progress and was convinced that the sculptures he 
was seeking (based on reports in other publications) had been destroyed by 
moisture. According to Batres, Saville “abandoned” his work because of “ad- 
verse circumstances." 

Despite his frustration, Saville would wait to publicly attack Batres for 
this behavior until after the Inspector General was out of power (although it 
is clear that, in the meantime, Saville did not hesitate to privately condemn 
Batres to his friends and colleagues, such as Zelia Nuttall). Eventually, he 
published a brief summary of his work from that winter session, “The Loubat 
Expedition to Palenque,” which was written immediately after the expedition 
but not published until 1911 in a small private edition by Duc de Loubat." In 
this volume, Saville revealed that, while he was working at Mitla, Batres bor- 
rowed five workers from him and went to excavate at Monte Alban. According 
to Saville, Batres swore the workers to secrecy and would not talk about his 
excavations with him. Meanwhile, Saville’s funding from Duc de Loubat pro- 
vided all of the support for Batres’s small expedition. Batres later claimed that 
he had discovered an obelisk during this excavation, although his claims were 
never substantiated. 

Eighteen years later, Saville published an even more candid account of his 
attempt to excavate under Batres's supervision in 1900 at Palenque.! Attached 
to the summary was an annotated bibliography of works published about 
Palenque. It was in this section that he included his report of the Loubat expe- 
dition to Palenque and condemned Batres's behavior. Saville here claims that 
he found nothing useful because, during the two times that he conferred with 
Batres, the Inspector General had refused to let Saville follow leads and exca- 
vate in promising places. Saville claimed that he was unable to work properly 


io Leopoldo Batres, "The Batres Report (1898)" translated in Marshall H. Saville, 
"Bibliographic Notes on Palenque, Chiapas,” in Indian Notes and Monographs. (New York: 
Museum of the American Indian Heyes Foundation, 1928), 167. 

11 Saville, Work, 1-4. 

12 Leopoldo Batres, Explorations in Mount Alban (México: Casa Editorial Gante, 1902), 17. 

13 Saville, "Bibliographic," 119-179. The report on the Loubat expedition to Palenque can be 
found on pages 155-165. The report was republished more widely in 1928, but it seems 
likely that Saville circulated it among his colleagues at the time that he wrote it. 
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under Batres’s observation and that the arrangement “in many ways placed 
[him] at the mercy of the Inspector, so that careful scientific work was almost 
impossible.”* In other words, according to Saville, it was Batres himself who 
was the greatest “adverse circumstance” that he had faced. 

Saville’s hesitation to publish his report on Palenque at the time or to alien- 
ate Batres was understandable, because his ability to conduct further explora- 
tions in Mexico was dependent upon retaining a working relationship with the 
Inspector General, who became increasingly interested in keeping a close per- 
sonal eye on Saville’s work. For example, on 29 March 1898, Batres learned that 
Saville had discovered a crypt; Saville soon received a telegram from Batres 
stating that the Inspector General would arrive in the late afternoon and that 
Saville should not open or enter the crypt until he arrived.!* Moreover, Batres 
freely exercised his power to curtail excavations, frequently without explana- 
tion. In 1901, for example, Batres sent Saville a letter terminating his contract 
to excavate at Mitla, with no justification given, although Saville was informed 
that he could still work in Veracruz.!6 Following termination of the dig at Mitla 
in March 1901, Batres personally gave Saville permission to remove the arti- 
facts that he had recovered and promised that the artifacts would receive the 
official seals for exportation out of Mexico, as Saville noted in a letter to the 
American Museum of Natural History. "This was on Mr. Batres's advice who 
will give the proper seals on the boxes which will include such specimens asI 
shall bring from Mitla.”!” Following Saville's departure, Batres himself then pro- 
ceeded to undertake extensive excavations in Oaxaca at Monte Albán, and the 
subsequent issue of credit for the dig at Monte Albán would become a point 
of intense contention. Saville had publicized that, when he had discovered sig- 
nificant artifacts in Monte Albán, Batres had confiscated them in the name of 
the government; Batres subsequently published a book about the artifacts in 
which he claimed to have discovered them himself.!® The issue would erupt 


14 Saville, “Bibliographic Notes,” Batres’s report to his superiors can be found on pages 165- 
167. Saville, Work, 1. 

15 Telegram from Leopoldo Batres to Marshall H. Saville, 29 March 1898. Library at the 
American Museum of Natural History. Manuscript Collections, Mss. S28, Folder 2, 
1898-1899. 

16 Letter from Leopoldo Batres to Marshall H. Saville, 27 Feb 1901. Library at the American 
Museum of Natural History. Manuscript Collections, Mss. S28, Folder 3, 1901-1903. 

17 Letter from Marshall H. Saville to John H. Winser, Secretary, American Museum of Natural 
History. Mexico, 14 March 1901. Library at the American Museum of Natural History. 
Manuscript Collections, Mss. $28, Folder 3, 1901-1903. 

18 Leopoldo Batres, Exploraciones de Monte Albán (México: Casa Editorial Gante, 1902), 17. 
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into controversy soon after at the International Congress of Americanists, held 
in New York City in 1902. 

Of course, Batres put an end to excavations performed by Mexican schol- 
ars as well. For example, in 1908 his future replacement Manuel Gamio, with 
permission from the National Museum, began excavating at Chalchihuites in 
Zacatecas. His finds were exciting and well publicized. However, Batres stopped 
Gamio’s excavation after three months, because Gamio did not receive permis- 
sion to dig directly from the office of the Inspector General.!? His excavation 
officially halted, Gamio published a report on his work at Chalchihuites that 
would catch the admiring eye of Batres's foe Zelia Nuttall.20 

In addition to curtailing the work of others, Batres, now armed with the 
institutional, legal, and financial support that came with his office, stepped up 
his own excavations and publications. Aware of the growing Porfirian empha- 
sis on Aztec history and culture, Batres now began to undertake projects that 
focused more and more on Aztec sites, and there was also a new emphasis on 
using newspapers and other means to publicize his discoveries. Perhaps the 
most successful of Batres's projects, from both a scientific and public relations 
perspective, took place in 1901, in the heart of Mexico City: the excavation of 
Escalerillas, the Street of Staircases. 


Escalerillas: The Street of Staircases 


Batres started aggressively promoting Aztec sites in the public imagination in 
1901, when he began rapidly excavating Escalerillas Street in the center of the 
capital, and it became one of the most important excavations of his career. The 
centrality of the location was and remains a key to its importance. Escalerillas 
Street ran just one block west of the city’s main zócalo. Then, as now, the cen- 
tral position of the zócalo is highlighted by the importance of the buildings 


19 Kelly “Waking,” 110; Ángeles González Gamio, “Chalchihuites,” La Jornada, 8 May 2011. 
http://www.jornada.unam.mx/2011/05/08/capital/o34a1cap. Accessed 26 May 2014. 

20 Once the School of American Archaeology and Ethnology was established in Mexico, 
Gamio would be able to resume his projects and earn praise from Franz Boas: “In the year 
1911-12 a careful investigation was conducted in one single excavation in a brick-yard at 
San Miguel Amantla near Atzcapotzalco, which was carried out under the supervision of 
the Director by Mr. Manuel Gamio. The result of this excavation was the definite proof 
that three distinct civilizations were found in the Valley of Mexico, a primitive one, which, 
is found in the bottom layers; a second one, identical with that of San Juan Teotihuacan; 
and a third one, the Aztec. Of these, the second period seemed to be the longest.’ Boas, 
“Summary,’385. 
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situated around it, which include the National Palace, the Treasury, and the 
Catedral Metropolitana. The Spanish constructed their main colonial build- 
ings directly over the locations of Aztec religious, administrative, and political 
sites, thereby unintentionally assuring that Aztec artifacts would remain bur- 
ied, awaiting future excavation. 

Batres’s work at Escalerillas Street was thus his most high-profile excavation 
to date, and it was located in the most centralized zone in Mexico both geo- 
graphically and politically. Such was the importance of the location that Batres 
jealously guarded access to it and allowed no one other than himself and his 
assistants to dig there. The level of control exerted by Batres was so great that 
even the most important and prestigious visitors were invited and allowed into 
the excavation canal only if they were personally escorted by Batres. 

The subject of archaeology had previously been covered in the media a few 
times each month, but as a result of Batres’s publicity efforts, the topic was 
mentioned nearly every day while he excavated the Escalerillas Street canal. 
Batres’s name entered the public sphere through his constant updates on his 
excavations, which were published in El Imparcial. The government newspa- 
per soon came to serve as a mouthpiece for Batres, who went out of his way to 
praise its objectivity and veracity, describing the newspaper as a “trustworthy 
publication [...] that tried in a correct way to give a faithful account of the 
truth.21 

A scandal erupted when six of the workers stole several of the excavated 
figurines and were subsequently captured as they were trying to sell the piec- 
es.22 However, Batres attempted to capitalize on the sensationalism surround- 
ing the event and cast himself in a heroic light by claiming that, in an effort to 
reduce unauthorized access to the site, he and his son were in the excavation 
canal from 6:00 AM to 12:00 AM every day. During that time, Batres claimed, 
they did not leave the site even to eat. Batres pointed out that staying in the 
excavation canal in order to protect it was so important that they risked being 
exposed to the diseases that they may have contracted in the dank pit that 
was full of rotting sewage. Furthermore, regarding the robbery, Batres under- 
scored that the thieves were stealing from the nation and in violation of regula- 
tions that stated that all artifacts belonged to the National Museum, using the 


21 Leopoldo Batres, Archaeological Explorations in Escalerillas Street, City of Mexico (México: 
J. Aguilar Vera, 1900, 1902), 5. 

22 El Imparcial, “Robo de Objectos Arqueologicos” 10 Oct 1900, in Lombardo, Pasado, 
Volumen II, 103. 
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robbery to emphasize the fact that the stolen artifacts were national patrimony 
and belonged, by right, to the Mexican people as a whole.?3 

Duringthe course ofthe excavations, the canal site at Escalerillas Street came 
to serve as a kind of stage for Batres, functioning as a scientific and political 
showcase. The Prussian linguist Eduard Seler, who would eventually cofound 
the International School of American Archaeology and Ethnology, visited 
the site and promised to bring more scientists.?^ Seler attended a talk Batres 
gave about Escalerillas Street in New York City in 1902, and subsequently the 
Prussian published an article in Germany in which he proclaimed "Batres has 
gained great merit as supervisor of the excavations.”2* Although Seler never in 
fact returned to the site while it was being excavated, other scholars and social- 
ites did visit and reported favorably on Batres's work. The English travel writer 
Mrs. Alec Tweedie (née Ethel Harley), for example, arrived in Mexico City dur- 
ing the excavations and was given a personal tour by Batres. Accompanied by 
the Inspector General, Tweedie was able to descend into the excavation canal 
and see sacrificial altars, large sculptures, and small cuttings in jade. Tweedie 
also received a few ancient “whistles, cut out of shells, found close to the altar,” 
as gifts from Batres on this visit. Tweedie described the pit as a hole of black 
mud into which she quickly began to sink and reported that thousands of piec- 
es had already emerged from the site.?6 Zelia Nuttall, the Mexican American 
amateur anthropologist and archaeologist who would become Batres's most 
vocal critic, visited the site only after the modernized sewer had cut through 
the excavation and the cleanup had begun; Nuttall, therefore, was unable to 
see the work in progress as she had desired, and her suspicions were aroused 
that Batres was deliberately protecting his work and methodology from profes- 
sional scrutiny.?” 

For Batres, controlling access to the site also allowed him to control the 
narrative regarding his excavations and findings. Batres preferred to feed the 
media press releases rather than have reporters observe the excavation direct- 
ly. In part, he justified this restricted access on practical grounds, contending 


23 Batres was not the first to suggest that archaeological symbols could represent Mexico. 
Alexander von Humboldt had suggested that the Aztec Sun Stone and the statue of 
Coatlicue could be used as symbols of the Mexican nation. Humboldt, Vues, 262—276. 

24 Leopoldo Batres, Excavacíones en la calle de las Escalerillas (México: Tip. Y Lit. 
de J. Aguilar Vera y Compañía, 1900, 1902), 6. 

25 Eduard Seler, “Excavations at the Site of the Principal Temple in Mexico,’ in Collected Works 
in Mesoamerican Linguistics and Archaeology (Culver City: Labyrinthos, 1991), 150. 

26 Mrs. Alec Tweedie (née Ethel Harley), Mexico, As I Saw It (London: Hurst and Blackett, 
1901), 210. 

27 Ross Parmenter, “Zelia,” 541. 
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FIGURE 20 Dedication from Leopoldo Batres to Elihu Root. 
During Roots visit to Mexico in 1907, Batres gave him a presentation copy of his book 
on the excavations in Escalerillas Street. The tooled-leather cover reads, “To the hon- 
orable Mr. Elihu Root, Leopoldo Batres.” The dedication, in Batres's hand, continues, 
“To your Excellency, the honorable Elihu Root with the respectful homage of the 
author. From the camp of the Pyramid of the Sun, Teotihuacán, October 8, 1907.” In 
Leopoldo Batres, Archaeological Explorations in Escalerillas Street, City of Mexico 
(México: J. Aguilar Vera, 1900, 1902). 
FROM THE AUTHOR'S COLLECTION. 


that the presence of too many reporters on the site had initially created too 
much interference with the dig; therefore, Batres asked the local police to re- 
duce the number of journalists allowed near the excavation. Batres also had 
more personal reasons for curtailing the press, however, and maintaining con- 
trol over accounts of his work there; he claimed that reporters had gone to the 
“dailies” to lie about events at the site. These reporters, he tells us, claimed to 
have seen him burying gold pieces so that he could subsequently dig them up 
in front of the media and thus falsely claim that they were discovered in the 
pit.2® Although stories such as this may give telling insights into how Batres 
was regarded by the public, such subterfuge would prove unnecessary, because 


28 Batres, Archaeological Explorations, 5. 
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the actual finds at Escalerillas Street were spectacular and included a sacrifi- 
cial altar as well as several life-sized sculptures. 

Batres came very close, however, to making an even more spectacular 
discovery—the Templo Mayor. Many decades after Batres's death, in 1979, 
municipal workers preparing the new subway would unearth archaeologi- 
cal artifacts from a site adjacent to Batres’s historic excavation on Escalerillas 
Street. Immediately after the discovery, the Instituto Nacional de Antropologia 
e Historia (INAH) intervened under the rule of “emergency archaeology” in 
order to claim the site. The initial artifact found, a stone carving of the Aztec 
goddess Coyolxauhqui (weighing over eight tons), was eventually determined 
to be at the base of the Templo Mayor. After excavating the site, INAH built the 
Museo Templo Mayor there, and the archaeological zone of the Templo Mayor, 
located in the center of Mexico City near two other important seats of power, 
has since become a national site both for tourism and political showboating.?? 

The Porfirians missed the opportunity to dig up the Templo Mayor by just 
a few feet, although they were aware of the existence of the site. There were 
many reports speculating on the location and purpose of the Templo Mayor 
even in the late nineteenth century.?? Batres himself dedicated the final por- 
tion of his text about his excavation on Escalerillas Street to diagrams and maps 
of the Templo Mayor's suspected shape and position.?! Additionally, Antonio 
Pefiafiel published a volume describing the destruction of the Templo Mayor 
in time for the 1910 centennial celebrations.32 

Although he failed to uncover the Templo Mayor itself, the finds that Batres 
did make were extraordinary and laid the groundwork for the location’s future 
national importance. Batres’s report to the president contained thirty pages 
listing his finds in the canal. Many of the pieces are quite famous today, such 


29 After the archeologist Eduardo Matos Moctezuma excavated the Templo Mayor in 
the 1970s, he and President Echiverria led tours of the site for the famous Mexican ac- 
tress Maria Felix, the novelist Gabriel Garcia Marquez, and political figures such as 
Jimmy Carter. Photographs of these tours were exhibited in the Museo Templo Mayor 
in December 1999. They are also published in Eduardo Matos Moctezuma, El proyecto 
Templo Mayor (México, DF: Museo de Templo Mayor, 1998), 95-96. 

30 Manuel Orozco y Berra, “Dedicación del Templo Mayor de México,” in Annales del Museo 
Nacional de México. Breve antología facsimilar. Suplemento especial del Boletín del INAH, 
Antropología (México City, n.d.). 

31 Batres, Archaeological Explorations, 5. 

32 Antonio Peñafiel, El Templo Mayor de México antiguo, Principio de la época colonial 
y los monumentos encontrados en la ciudad, en las escavaciones de 1897 y 1902 (México: 
De la Secretaría de Fomento, 1910), 1-13. (Based on the archaeological pieces found at 
Escalerillas Street by Batres as well as by Chavero). 
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as the sculpture known as the “Sad Indian” and the jade sculpture bearing the 
Aztec symbol for death, known as Miquiztli.33 

The dig at Escalerillas Street also allowed Batres to cast himself in a heroic 
light. Despite the danger that the canal would collapse or that Batres would 
become ill from working in it, he reported that the site had to be excavated for 
the advancement of science and also to prevent people from selling or destroy- 
ing the objects that he rightly believed to be at the foot of the Templo Mayor. 
Positioning himself as the protector of the nation’s artifacts against thieves 
(and perhaps also against foreign archaeologists and antiques dealers), Batres 
declared, “I say to defend the scientific interests because however hard the ex- 
pression, it is appropriate, since the treasures of inestimable value which must 
be discovered would fall into the possession of negotiators who consider noth- 
ing more than their own pecuniary interest, traveling like the horse of Attila, 
and destroy all that obstructs their way.”3* 

Batres here blurs the line between looters, such as the workers who had at- 
tempted to rob the site, and foreign archaeologists, whose motivations were 
ostensibly less self-interested. This attitude would cause increasing friction for 
Batres in the coming years. The dig at Escalerillas Street represents the height 
of Batres’s success. He not only discovered numerous valuable artifacts, but 
also received widespread scientific and popular support for his efforts. Such 
would not always be the case; his hour of glory would be short lived. 


Conflict in New York 


In 1902, the International Congress of Americanists (1CA) held their biannual 
conference at the American Museum of Natural History in New York City. The 
meeting represented a departure for the attendees; the gathering had been 
held in Europe since the initial meeting of the ICA in 1875, with the excep- 
tion of one meeting in Mexico City in 1895. In 1900, however, the ICA council 
decided to alternate future conferences so that every other meeting would be 
held in the Americas, as this would give the growing number of anthropolo- 
gists and archaeologists there an opportunity to attend.35 This strategy was 
successful, and Mexico sent six delegates to the first session held in the United 


33 Batres, Archaeological Explorations, 26, 45, 51. 

34 Leopoldo Batres, Excavations in Escalerillas Street, City of Mexico (Mexico City: 
Government Report, 1900), 3. 

35 Joseph Florimund (Duc) Loubat, Address of the Duke of Loubat. (New York: The 
Knickerbocker Press, 1902), 1. 
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States, whereas they had only sent one or two representatives to the European 
meetings.36 

Alfredo Chavero, the Mexican historian and archaeologist and one of 
Batres's chief rivals, headed the Mexican delegation to the congress. Batres 
also accompanied the delegation to the ICA, where he delivered papers about 
Escalerillas Street and Monte Albán.?? Unfortunately for Batres, his belligerent 
personality would make a far greater impression at the ICA than his scholarly 
work; the animosity between Chavero and Batres would lead to an embarrass- 
ing and public feud and to the latter's dismissal from the conference. 

Addressing a panel on archaeology in Mexico, Chavero credited one of the 
ICA conference hosts—Marshall H. Saville from the American Museum of 
Natural History—with beginning the excavations that Batres had conducted 
at Monte Albán. Conspicuously ignoring the contributions of the Inspector 
General, Chavero equated Saville's work to that of earlier scholars but refrained 
from mentioning Batres by name. Indignant, Batres rose during the session 
and demanded that Chavero acknowledge the work that he had done at the 
site prior to Saville, and he insisted that Chavero retract his statement. The 
ethnologist Frederick Starr hastily recorded and translated parts of the heated 
exchange in his notebook: 


This morning the Mexican trouble in the congress broke out. Chavero 
was preside(ing): he made a brief address in Spanish in which he referred 
to the interest Mexico has ever had for the student. He spoke of the ear- 
lier worker-Motolinia, Sahagán, Duran and Torquemada: in later times 
we have Ramirez and Orozco y Berra; nor have Mexicans only been no- 
table for their studies. Among foreigners are great students; prominent 
however among these we have the American Museum of Natural History 
and Mr. Saville. Mr. Saville's great work at Mitla, his beginning the work 
at XoXo and Monte Albán were mentioned. After this Chavero read his 
paper in English on the day names of the Palenke Calendar. 


36 International Congress of Americanists, 1902, xiii. 

37 When Batres presented his two papers at the conference, Frederick Starr translated for 
him. In the official conference publication, there is no mention of Batres being able to 
speak English (although it is mentioned that Alfredo Chavero gave his address in Spanish 
despite his "great ability" in English). Previously, French had been the international pro- 
fessional language, but English was becoming increasingly important, and Batres, lacking 
fluency in it, was unable to participate in professional discussions in a timely fashion. 
International Congress of Americanists, 1902, i. 
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When he had concluded Batres arose-“Sefior Presidente-pido la pal- 
abra.’ Chavero and Saville were apparently consulting over the program. 
“Señor Presidente-pido la palabra. Quiero á hacen un rectificacion? A 
half recognition. “In his address, the presiding officer attributed to Señor 
Saville the beginning of the explorations at Monte Alban. I recognize the 
many labors of Señor Saville, and their importance but he was not the 
beginner of the exploration at Monte Alban. No, Señor, my government 
through me as inspector official of monuments made more explorations. 
To my government, at the expense of which the explorations were made, 
belongs the credit’ Chavero, betraying considerable excitement and in a 
voice not easy to hear, appeared to reply- that he was pretty impressed at 
the public criticism of the presiding officer of a commission by a member 
of the com. [committee].-a thing he had never known-to which Batres 
replied in (much?) the same words as before. 

At the hours of breaking up all the delegation was much excited and 
neither of the disputants attended the afternoon meeting. It was report- 
ed that both were keeping the telegraph lines b/w here and their govern- 
ment hot and that both had resigned.?8 


Chavero refused to acquiesce to Batres's demands, although he was well aware 
that Batres, and not Saville, had initiated the work at Monte Albán. Chavero 
later admitted as much when he justified his actions to reporters from the New 
York Times, saying that he had made the statement out of respect and polite- 
ness, as a gesture to his American hosts, despite knowing full well that Batres 
had begun working at Monte Albán before Saville.?? 
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Frederick Starr Papers, Special Collections Research Center University of Chicago 
Library. Box 21, Folder 10, 1902, 60-61. Despite Starr's controversial reputation, I quote 
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Batres's work at Monte Albán, however, had already become a sore sub- 
ject among archaeologists working in Mexico; therefore, it is no surprise that 
Chavero had tried to avoid the subject. Saville’s earlier claims that Batres had 
confiscated artifacts that the former had discovered at Monte Alban were 
widely believed. Moreover, an additional point of contention at the confer- 
ence was that some believed that a claim that Batres had made—to have dis- 
covered an Egyptian-style obelisk at Monte Albán—was fraudulent, whereas 
others enthusiastically accepted it at face value. Batres frequently compared 
Mexican archaeological sites to Egyptian sites for symbolic reasons, and in his 
book Explorations of Monte Albán (published simultaneously in English and 
Spanish shortly before the conference), he directly compares the artifacts re- 
covered at Monte Albán to Egyptian antiquities. Batres describes the obelisk 
(which Saville apparently inexplicably failed to discover at Monte Albán) as 
follows: 


Before the door of the sepulcher there rises an interesting obelisk which 
measure 3703 in height to 061 in width and 058 in thickness, its four 
faces being full of hieroglyphics. 

In my opinion this discovery is the most important of those I have 
made in Mount Albán, and I call it so, because of the resemblance it has 
to those of its kind in Egypt—this obelisk before the door of the mortu- 
ary chamber. 

Their manner of locating their buildings was very similar to that of the 
Egyptians in Sieut, in Beshek, and in Thebes. These buildings they distrib- 
uted on the vantage grounds of the hillsides, thus improving the profiles 
of the mountains as in Syene and Ben Hassau.”4° 


Saville and Alfred P. Maudslay were just two of the scholars who believed that 
Batres's claims were outright fabrications, and the fact that no such obelisk 
was ever subsequently documented at this site would seem to justify their sus- 
picions. It is therefore understandable why Chavero, in his presentation to the 
ICA, chose to ignore Batres's more controversial and dubious claims and in- 
stead focused on the work performed by Saville. 

Complicating the matter further were the rumors circulating among con- 
ference attendees that, in fact, neither Saville nor Batres had personally per- 
formed any substantive work at Monte Albán. The Mexican scholar Dr. Nicolas 
Leon had told Frederick Starr that it was Batres's son and Saville's brother that 
were working there, and even then only for a few hours each day. Furthermore, 


40 Batres, Explorations, 17. 
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any work that had been done was intentionally reburied so that Nuttall, who 
was planning to visit the site, could neither examine nor photograph it.^! 
This marked the second time that Nuttall was unable to examine Batres's 
work before he closed down an excavation. This gossip echoed the thoughts 
of Mrs. Alec Tweedie, the English travel writer who had previously been im- 
pressed by Batres's excavation at Escalerillas Street but who, only the year be- 
fore the ICA conference, had raised questions regarding Batres's and Saville's 
digs at Mitla. Although Tweedie was fond of both Batres and Saville—she de- 
scribed both as kind, because they generously gave her tours of their excava- 
tions, and she moreover considered Saville to be a “very good looking young 
man” —she was nonetheless skeptical of the results of their labors at Mitla. 
“Very little is really known concerning the ruins of ancient Mexico, of which 
those at Mitla are probably the finest specimens. Every archaeologist has a dif- 
ferent theory; each thinks he is able to prove his ideas, and yet each generally 
disagrees with the other”*2 

Rarely had such disagreements been so publicly displayed, however, as they 
were at the ICA conference. The New York Times termed Batres's address to 
Chavero a “noisy scene” and reported that Chavero’s absence from the confer- 
ence hall (while he sent cables to Mexico), combined with the rumors that his 
argument with Batres was escalating, disturbed the flow of the sessions. Their 
reporter noted “Sefior Chavero is prominent in several countries for his studies 
and works in archaeology. It was reported before the congress met that the two 
men had not been on friendly terms for several years but that they had come 
to an understanding recently.” The anonymous New York Times journalist de- 
scribed Chavero as a respectable scholar, while he reduced Batres to a simple 
“colleague.” Yet another reporter referred to Batres as “the Mexican” instead of 
by his title of Inspector General.* Chavero told the media that “Señor Batres is 
not a scientist; he just does excavating at the order of the president's secretary, 
or anyone in authority, and his work is looking after the preservation of the 
valuable ruins.”44 

Although it was true that Batres was not a trained scientist, and perhaps not 
even worthy of being described as a cientifico, it was clearly an affront to him 
that Chavero would undermine the importance of his official office with the 
blatant untruth that Saville had initiated and done all of the important work 
at Monte Alban. Chavero was well aware that Batres had begun the work there 


41 Frederick Starr Papers, Special Collections Research Center. Box 21, Folder 9, 1902, 35. 
42 Tweedie, Mexico, 381. 

43 “Mexican Delegate Discharged from Office,’ New York Times, 26 October 1902. 

44 Ibid. 
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and at many other sites in Mexico. Because the conference was taking place 
in the United States, however, Batres was placed at a distinct disadvantage. 
His authority was contingent on that of the Mexican government, and more- 
over his command of English was poor. Batres is not quoted by the local press 
in their accounts of the incident, and it is probable that, as a fluent English 
speaker, Chavero was more accessible to them; he was thus able to control how 
the altercation with Batres was presented to the broader public. 

Compounding the mutual animosity, this spat came in the middle of a heat- 
ed and public debate between Chavero and Batres about the identification of 
a 168-ton basalt Aztec sculpture in the town of Coatlinchán that Batres had 
initially drawn attention to. Although both men agreed that the sculpture had 
to represent a god of water, they disputed over the gender and name of the 
god. Batres believed it to be the male god Tlaloc, whereas Chavero believed it 
represented the female goddess Chalchiuhtlicue.* 

Thanks in no small measure to Chavero's hostility, Batres's performance 
at the conference proved a public relations disaster. On the final day of the 
conference, Batres was recalled by the Mexican government. Batres’s direct 
superior, the Minister of Public Instruction, Joaquin Baranda, had replied by 
cable to Chavero and to Batres separately. Baranda ordered that Batres return 
to Mexico; Chavero’s cable read “Send in orders to discharge Batres.” To be cer- 
tain that the message was received, Alonzo Fernandéz, another Mexican mem- 
ber at the congress, also received a cablegram instructing him to “Discharge 
Batres.”46 Fernandéz, without delicacy, read the cablegram from Baranda be- 
fore the next panel and received applause. Starr’s description of the moment 
when Batres was dismissed depicts a tense room: 


At 2 was the final session of the congress. The first person I saw was 
Chavero elaborately dressed and beaming; he greeted me with warmth. 
After the session was called, the vice-presidents sat in a body on the plat- 
form. After order had been called Fernandéz arose, mounted the plat- 
form, and read a telegram addressed to Chavero-‘You are continued as 


45 Chavero often disputed Batres's interpretations concerning artifacts. See Batres's dis- 
cussions of the Coatlinchan sculpture. Leopoldo Batres, El Sr. Lic. Alfredo Chavero Y 
El Monolito de Coatlinchan (México: Fidencio S. Soria, 1904), and Leopoldo Batres, 
Contestación a la Duplica del Sr. Lic. Alfredo Chavero: En la Controversia de Monolito de 
Coatlinchán, Series: Documentos para la Historia de México, Volume 11 (México: Fidencio 
S. Soria, 1905); Alfredo Chavero, El Monolito de Coatlinchan (México: American Book and 
Print, 1904). 

46 New York Times, “Mexican Delegate Discharged from Office,” 26 October 1902. 
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president of the commission; Batres is recalled’ There was profound si- 
lence then a Y a dozen clapped their hands; these were all in one group. I 
think all were Mexican but two-these two were the Duke and F.W.P. Their 
applause did not long continue as plainly the congress was not to be led 
into a demonstration.^? 


Minutes before leaving the conference, Batres could be heard arguing in the 
museum hallway with the American philanthropist Duc Joseph Florimund 
Loubat over whether he would be allowed to say goodbye to the congress mem- 
bers.^9? Loubat was furious with Batres for commandeering workers and funds 
that he had provided for Saville in Oaxaca. Only the day before, Batres had 
protested to Chavero that these workers were paid at his government's own ex- 
pense. Loubat refused to allow Batres to formally address the congress before 
returning to Mexico.** Later in the evening of the final day of the congress, 
when Batres's colleague Edward Thompson tried to express Batres's regrets at 
missing the closing of the congress, he was rebuked and reminded by Loubat 
that all those who were present knew that Batres had been recalled because of 
his misconduct.5? Humiliated, Batres returned to Mexico and then waited anx- 
iously for over seven weeks before Porfirio Diaz would agree to see him again.?! 


47 Frederick Starr Papers, Special Collections Research Center, University of Chicago Library. 
Box 21, Folder 12, 1902, 1-3. Starr referred to Duc Joseph Florimund Loubat and (F.W.P) 
Frederick Ward Putnam of the Peabody Museum. 

48  Loubat carried the title of papal Duke only after Pope Leo x111 recognized his large dona- 
tions to the church. Ross Parmenter, "Glimpses of a Friendship," in Pioneers of American 
Anthropology: The Uses of Biography, june Helm, ed. (Seattle: University of Washington 
Press, 1966), 89. 

49 Letter from Loubat to Nuttall, “Years ago I sent Saville to Mitla, allowing him $400 U.S. to 
clear away the rubbish and to see for the tunnel Burgoa mentions. Batres asked Saville to 
lend him some Indians, who were paid out of my money.” Quoted in Nuttall’s article in the 
Mexican Herald. Zelia Nuttall, “Mrs. Nuttall Ready to Prove Her Claim against L. Batres,” 
Mexican Herald, 10 Dec 1910. 

50 New York Times, 25-26 Oct 1902. 

51 Although Frederick Starr repeatedly visited Batres in the weeks following the congress 
in New York, he was always informed that Batres had not yet been able to plead Starr's 
case for obtaining the Indian idols with the government because Batres had not yet had 
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not a plot of the President's. Frederick Starr Papers, Special Collections Research Center, 
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Batres’s disgrace increased Chavero’s popularity with the American schol- 
ars, and the next day Chavero was presented to President Theodore Roosevelt 
in Washington, Dc. Following the congress, Chavero helped to smooth the 
way for Saville to continue to excavate in Mexico, and then he sent a collec- 
tion of Mexican antiquities to the American Museum of Natural History, an 
act that was against the official policy of the Mexican government. Chavero, 
who had also found his activities restricted by the new regulations, flouted 
this policy, which he regarded as too difficult to enforce, and argued in the 
Mexican Congress that such a regulation prevented the sharing of artifacts for 
the purpose of scientific study.5 The following year, Chavero was appointed 
to serve as a proxy Director of the National Museum while the actual director, 
Francisco Paso y Troncoso, maintained a self-imposed exile in Europe, largely, 
it was rumored, in order to avoid Batres.53 

Saville made an enemy of Batres in New York City, and Batres would eventu- 
ally discourage him from working in Mexico. Batres had allowed Saville a fair 
amount of freedom during his initial excavations in Chiapas and Oaxaca, but 
after the controversy in New York City, he watched Saville at Mitla very closely. 
Batres insisted on being present during Saville's explorations after 1903. What 
Batres may not have known was that Saville had resented him, personally and 
professionally, since their encounters in 1898. It was during the Palenque expe- 
dition that Saville developed the animosity for Batres that would be exacerbated 
during the 1901-1903 seasons in Oaxaca and that publicly exploded in New York 
City in 1902. Saville did not speak publicly about this situation while in New 
York City, but it is likely that his animosity spread to other scholars privately. 

The struggles between the two men continued. In 1903, Batres told 
Frederick Starr that Saville was back in Mexico but was not doing any ar- 
chaeological work. Batres claimed that Saville's patron, Duc de Loubat, had 
tried to arrange a deal with the Mexican government that would allow Saville 
to research in Mexico without the supervision of Batres. Starr remembered, 
"[Batres says] that the Duke of Loubat and Mr. Jessup offered the Mexican 
government $50,000 for archaeological investigation but with the condition 
that Batres should not have anything to do with it. The government turned 
them down.”** If what Batres claimed was true, by refusing the offer the 


52 Bueno, “Excavating,” 94. New York Times, 25-26 Oct 1902. See Ross Parmenter Papers, Box: 
Nuttall Associates, Folder: Chavero. Bueno discusses Chavero's opposition to the regula- 
tion. Bueno, “Excavating,” 94-95. 

53 Parmenter, “Zelia,” 537. 
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Box 21a, Folder 4, 4 Sep 1903, 12. Refers to Morris Jesup from the American Museum of 
Natural History. 
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government helped to establish that Batres’s authority remained intact, de- 
spite the criticisms and controversies in New York. The refusal also forcefully 
demonstrated that access to Mexican archaeological zones would not be for 
sale to the highest bidder. 


Thompson in the Yucatan 


While Batres focused on exercising direct control over the important Aztec ar- 
chaeological sites in central Mexico, he long neglected many southern coastal 
sites. Foreign archaeologists enjoyed virtually unrestricted access to the east- 
ern Yucatec Maya sites in the period 1860-1910. In large measure, this was sim- 
ply the result of the Porfirian government's limited control over the region. 
During the Porfiriato, the Yucatan Maya resented the Mexican government’s 
involvement in the region so strongly that some Maya entertained proposals 
by British archaeologists that they should join the British nation and fight to- 
gether against the Mexican government. In the 1860s, at least, Mexican politi- 
cians viewed this idea as a serious political threat.5> At that point in time, the 
Mexican government paid little attention to the activities of archaeologists or 
vandals in the Maya temples unless local officials made formal complaints, and 
officials seldom bothered to enforce the antiquities law in the Yucatán.58 

In 1909 Sierra and Batres visited the Yucatan to inspect the site of the sa- 
cred cenote, a sunken well, at Chichén Itza. The legal owner of the site, Edward 
Thompson, was a former American consul and amateur archaeologist. During 
the visit, Batres discovered that Thompson was excavating the cenote and was 
shipping many of the items that he uncovered back to the United States. Batres 
failed to intervene to prevent this exportation of Mexico’s archaeological trea- 
sures, and his lack of action in the Yucatan would be interpreted by his en- 
emies as yet another betrayal of his obligations to the Mexican nation.5” 


55 Paul Sullivan, Unfinished Conversations: Mayas and Foreigners Between Two Wars (New 
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57 Leopoldo Batres, Datos Arqueologicos (Barcelona: 1911), 1-3. This sacred cenote was the 
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FIGURE 21 Cenote at Bolonchen, as painted by Frederick Catherwood in the 1840s. 


This work depicts a cenote with a narrower opening than the one that Edward 
Thompson excavated. 
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Lindsay Jones described the importance of this cenote excavated by Thompson: 


For the traditional Maya, the Sacred Cenote is home to the chacs, the 
temperamental gods of rain: it is for them a mouth, a womb, an opening 
out and an entrance into the subterranean netherworld of dark water, 
ultimately tapped to the sea, it is a point of sacred access at which their 
petitions have the best chance of being heard and at which their debts 
can be expediently settled.5? 


Thompson believed the lore that, in ancient times, young women were thrown 
into this well to communicate with the gods. Those who survived the fall re- 
turned with divine advice, but those who did not live provided the sacrifice for 
appeasement.*? 

Thompson was in the midst of dredging the cenote for signs of human sacri- 
fice at the time of Batres's visit.9? Thompson worked on his own behalf but also 
obtained official support and financing from his associations with the Field 
Museum of Natural History in Chicago and the Peabody Museum in Boston.*! 
He had initially developed a desire to dredge the cenote while writing an article 
in college, under the influence of one of Humboldt's more fantastical specula- 
tions, entitled “Atlantis: Not a Myth.” In order to write this article, Thompson 
had researched the colonial accounts of the well, and he became convinced 
that he would find treasures on the site. Thompson had alerted his colleagues 
at a conference in the United States that he would be diving into the cenote in 
search of silver, gold, and sacrificial items: 


... at an informal gathering I told of the tradition concerning this Sacred 
Well of Chichén Itzá, of my belief in its authenticity, and the methods by 
which I proposed to prove it. 

My statements brought forth a storm of protest from my friends. 


58 Jones, Twins, 2. 
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‘No person, they said, ‘can go down into the unknown depths of that 
great water pit and expect to come out alive. If you want to commit sui- 
cide, why not seek a less shocking way of doing it?’ 

But I had already weighed my chances and made up my mind. My next 
step was to go to Boston and take lessons in deep-sea diving. ®” 


Thompson’s devotion to excavating the well was life-threatening, as the diving 
was an arduous and dangerous process in which he was required to wear a 
full diving suit connected to a hose through which Maya workers pumped air. 
His objective was to recover from the cenote the human and material sacri- 
fices described by the Franciscan Bishop Diego de Landa in his sixteenth cen- 
tury text, Relación de las cosas de Yucatán.*3 Furthermore, Thompson saw his 
project as historically important, because he was finishing the work begun by 
Désiré Charnay in 1882.64 Thompson claimed, “I was diving in the Sacred Well 
of Chichén Itza to prove that this venerable water pit was once used for human 
sacrifice.”65 

Thompson did not apply to the Mexican government for permission to ex- 
cavate the cenote or to remove the artifacts that he subsequently shipped to 
the Peabody Museum.® These activities violated the official Mexican policy 
regarding archaeological artifacts, which required permission prior to the re- 
tention of pieces and restoration of artifacts.” Getting these artifacts out of 
the country was a difficult process achieved by deliberation, guile, and decep- 
tion. The archaeologist Alfred Tozzer, who represented the Peabody Museum, 
worked in Chichén Itzá for many summers during the first decade of the cen- 
tury. He was not at all fond of Thompson, but he assisted him in dredging the 
cenote. Thompson, suspicious of his personal motives, had hidden the most 
pristine pieces found in the well from Tozzer. 


62 Ibid., 269. 
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Thompson was right to be wary. As a representative of the Peabody Museum, 
Tozzer smuggled some of the finds back to Cambridge, Massachusetts. Anxious 
about the detection of the artifacts in his possession, Tozzer devised an elab- 
orate plan that involved traveling around the coast of Mexico by boat with 
multiple transfers in the hope that it would be assumed that he had already 
been searched by Mexican officials when he boarded for the United States and 
that he therefore would not be searched when he left Mexico. He hid pieces of 
gold and jade in special cigar boxes in his suitcases and also had them sewn 
into a heavy quilted jacket. In his diary, Tozzer recorded that, between the 
Yucatan and the United States, his luggage had not been examined by officials 
even once.*8 

Tozzer was not the only individual that the Peabody had sponsored to col- 
lect pieces for them. The watercolorist Adela Breton's home in Bath, England, 
overflowed with pieces that she had collected for the Peabody, but which, for 
various reasons, remained with her until her death. Breton traveled extensively 
around the world and always did her best to take routes that avoided customs 
officials. In 1896, shortly after the passage of additional restrictions on expor- 
tation of artifacts, Breton explained to Frederick Ward Putnam that she was 
sending him small pieces because they were easier to smuggle out of Mexico 
than were larger pieces. “Owing to the new law which prevents antiquities leav- 
ing the country, I don't see how I could send you anything large. In Guadalajara 
I was told one could only smuggle them in one's luggage.” Breton, at least, did 
not pretend that she was unaware of the Mexican regulations regarding arti- 
facts, and as she states, she would have taken monuments out of Mexico if she 
had known how to do so.®9 

Importantly, unlike many other foreign archaeologists, Thompson owned 
the land on which he was excavating. Land ownership regulations fluctuat- 
ed over time in Mexico. When John Lloyd Stephens, for example, attempted 
to purchase Palenque in 1842, he was told that he needed to be married to a 
Mexican citizen."? In the Porfirian years, the regulations were changed, and 
even foreigners were legally able to purchase land between 1894 and 1909. 
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Thompson acquired the Chichén Itza site from a ladino family in 1903.7! This 
included a rundown house, which he intended to use as a botany laboratory; 
all of the known archaeological ruins; and the additional land on which he 
found the sacred cenote. Thompson hoped that the plantation on the haci- 
enda would provide enough income to make his work independent of the 
American museums and to pay for the Indian workers.72 

It was also not unknown for an individual, even a foreigner, to own a Maya 
temple and site. In 1839, John Lloyd Stephens had purchased the Maya site of 
Copan, Honduras, reputedly for fifty dollars, with the intention of transferring 
the entire city piece by piece to the United States." Thompson did not pro- 
pose anything this outlandish, but instances of ownership of this magnitude 
demonstrate that, at the turn of the century, Mexico allowed foreigners to own 
places that had the potential to become important national historical sites. 
Moreover, the Mexican government did not deeply concern itself with sites far 
from the seat of government. Insofar as the Porfirian interest in archaeological 
findings was largely motivated by political concerns, sites in the Yucatan, such 
as Thompson's, were considered of lesser significance. Batres's awareness of 
Thompson's activities and lack of action against the American were in keeping 
with the belief that the Yucatan was not central, politically or archaeologically, 
to Mexico. In this period, the national archaeologist was clearly prioritizing 
sites by their geographic centrality in the nation. 

Thompson may have thought that his ownership of the land entitled him 
to dig and to send the artifacts that he uncovered to the United States. Many 
Mayanists did not secure permission to pursue excavations, just as the German 
amateur archaeologist Heinrich Schliemann neglected to obtain the neces- 
sary excavation permit before beginning the dig at what he thought to be Troy 
in 1870.7* Suzanne Marchand, terming Schliemann a “maverick,” shows that 
Schliemann worked against the trend established by Prussian scholars, who 
were generally adamant about obtaining permission to work in Turkey and 
Rome. These examples expose the tension between the amateurs and those 
scholars who were trying to professionalize the discipline of archaeology. 
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Marchand points to this moment as typifying archaeology’s transition from the 
field of the humanities to that of the sciences, at least in the case of Prussian 
archaeology.”* However, in Mexico, Batres was still struggling to get scholars— 
both amateurs and professionals—to adhere to the new regulations. 

Another alternative perhaps existed, however, if Batres had wished to pros- 
ecute Thompson’s infraction. The mining code, established in 1892 and reaf- 
firmed in 1909, stipulated that any gold or silver found beneath the land’s top 
soil was “owned by the Federal government, representing the nation wherever 
they may be found, whether in private ground or in the public domain.”* If 
Batres and Sierra chose not to prosecute Thompson under the antiquities law, 
which had yet to be tested in court, then they might have halted his activities 
under the authority of the mining code, but they did not. 

In fact, neither Sierra nor Batres pursued legal means to put a halt to 
Thompson's violations. Thompson’s biographer, Robert L. Brunhouse, attrib- 
uted Batres's failure to prosecute Thompson to an unofficial policy of the Diaz 
administration. “Because both officials were charged with preservation of the 
nation’s antiquities, their failure to take action can be attributed only to the 
indulgent attitude of the Díaz regime toward foreigners in Mexico.”” However, 
Zelia Nuttall would later engage in a struggle with the Porfirian administration 
regarding a similar situation (although she placed no blame on Diaz, only on 
Batres), which suggests that Brunhouse's explanation is too simple. Batres was 
clearly not indulgent toward all foreign archaeologists, but he might have been 
more inclined to be so with Thompson, because Thompson had defended 
Batres when he was disgraced in New York City in 1902. Indeed, Thompson had 
continued to defend Batres even after the latter had left the conference. This 
personal loyalty to Batres could not have escaped his notice, and as Thompson's 
actions regarding the cenote clearly violated official state policy, one is tempt- 
ed to speculate that Batres turned a blind eye because of this personal relation- 
ship. It is also plausible, however, that Batres was unaware that some of the 
artifacts were made of gold and silver; moreover, he perhaps was concerned 
that bringing charges against a former Us consul may have been viewed as an 
affront to the United States. Whatever the reason, Batres clearly saw nothing to 
be gained in pursuing a prosecution of Thompson; in any case, he was not in a 
position to make such charges without the president's permission. 
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In the context of archaeology’s role in shaping Mexican national identity, 
Batres’s actions should be understood as reflecting what historian Barbara 
Tenenbaum has described as a widespread effort by the Porfirian administra- 
tion to draw legitimacy from the Aztec, rather than the Maya, cultural legacy. 
Disinterest in asserting government control over Thompson’s excavations was 
justified by the fact that the Maya past was deemed less significant to shap- 
ing Mexican national identity. In this climate, Batres may not have regarded 
the Maya artifacts uncovered by Thompson as a significant contribution to the 
emerging nationalist mythology, especially because they were recovered in the 
Yucatan, which was a politically contested region in which frequent rebellions 
continued off and on. 

In this case, Batres did nothing to discourage Thompson’s activities and 
missed an opportunity to further extend and centralize the power of his office, 
and his lack of action against Thompson would set the stage for future prob- 
lems. In 1923, Thompson was scolded in the local paper for sending artifacts 
valued at $500,000 from the cenote to the United States."? Thompson angered 
his tenants in Mérida, who then burned a good portion of his hacienda, includ- 
ing his priceless collection of Maya artifacts. Out of spite, Thompson publicly 
announced in the New York Times that he had excavated the cenote and sent 
the artifacts that he uncovered to the United States, all of which he knew was 
illegal”? Thompson viewed himself as a professional scientist, however, and 
not as an amateur. He understood that he was sidestepping local and national 
government policies, but he did not think that there was anything wrong with 
his practices, which he believed served the greater good of advancing scientific 
knowledge.9? As a result of these violations, Thompson's hacienda was taxed 
heavily; the Mexican government attached it for 1,300,000 pesos, and they de- 
manded that the Peabody Museum return the gold and silver artifacts. In 1959, 
the Peabody engaged in an exchange of artifacts with the National Museum 
of Anthropology in Mexico City, where some of the artifacts recovered by 
Thompson are now exhibited in the Maya room.?! Regarding the amount of 
gold and silver in the items from the well, Thompson later remarked that the 
value was exaggerated and amounted to a total of only sixteen pounds.?? The 
revolutionary government “represented his smuggling as theft of a great 
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national treasure.'5? The artifacts, however, became symbols of the Porfirian 
governments lack of interest in the Yucatan, and the government's inability to 
exert control over foreign archaeologists and treasure hunters in that region 
was emblematic of the fact that the Porfirian state, in many respects, encom- 
passed less than the entirety of Mexico.®* 

Pilfering such as Thompson’s may have been overlooked because of the 
generally open and evolving policy practiced by the Porfirians, but over time, 
archaeological sites, particularly those in the Valley of Mexico, became more 
regulated, and access to the sites was gradually restricted. By 1903, Batres 
was practicing a policy of selective discrimination, closely watching Nuttall, 
Maudslay, and Saville. At the same time, he was building relationships with 
certain foreigners, such as Hrdlicka and Thompson, who refrained from attack- 
ing his archaeological work; the lack of prosecution against Thompson, while 
attributable to a multiplicity of factors, nonetheless highlights the degree of 
cronyism endemic in the Porfirian system. As government control over access 
to archaeological zones tightened, the often arbitrary nature of who received 
that access became an increasing affront to those for whom it was denied. 
Ironically, the more effectively Batres fulfilled his duties as Inspector General, 
the more he undermined his own authority within the broader archaeological 
community. 


Batres at Teotihuacan 


As an ancient site of grandeur, the city of Teotihuacan, located slightly north of 
Mexico City, had never been overlooked or forgotten. Its originators had aban- 
doned it, but when the Spanish arrived, the Aztecs were using it as a religious 
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space. The pyramids were considered symbols of Mexican nationalism as early 
as 1879, when José Maria Velasco first presented his paintings Pyramid of the 
Sun and Pyramids of Teotihuacan. Critics considered the paintings to be cel- 
ebrations of the neglected Indigenous heritage, but they also served as iconic 
representations of Porfirian ambition.®® At the fin-de-siécle, the entire city re- 
sembled an open field of rolling hills, and lying beneath the overgrowth were 
palaces that had always incited sentimental, romantic fondness. The American 
visitor E.H. Blichfeldt remarked, “[I am] passing the great prehistoric pyramids 
of the sun and moon at San Juan Teotihuacan, which I have seen many a time 
from car windows, and think of as old friends.”86 

Curious about Teotihuacan, many foreign archaeologists had approached 
the Inspector General’s office for permission to excavate there, and most were 
denied while Batres jealously guarded access to the site. He even questioned 
Frederick Starr’s motivations when the ethnologist wanted to trace a design in 
Charnay’s well-known excavation in 1894. Batres, on learning of the American 
scholar’s interest, promptly served Starr’s assistant with several documents in- 
forming Starr of the new regulations regarding archaeological zones.” The few 
exceptions who were granted access to Teotihuacan were invariably close asso- 
ciates and allies of Batres, such as Aleš Hrdlička. Rumors indicated that Batres 
may have even prepared the tomb before Hrdli¢ka’s excavation in an effort to 
ensure that his friend’s findings were spectacular.88 
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Batres began his own examinations of Teotihuacan as early as 1883, but his 
initial investigations of the site were only sporadic. In 1885, he attempted to 
persuade Diaz to provide funding for a dig and asked him to supply fifty men 
from the Ministry of the Military to assist him, but his request was not granted. 
His publication efforts at that time were probably meant to raise the interest of 
the government and to procure funding for future digs. Batres posted reports 
of his periodic visits to the site in El Monitor Republicano and touted its impor- 
tance, and in 1886, he began comparing the site favorably to the great archaeo- 
logical ruins of Egyptian civilization.89 On the basis of his findings, he asserted 
that Mesoamerican civilization was every bit the equal of the civilizations of 
classical antiquity. Batres kept a close eye on Teotihuacán and notified Díaz in 
1888 that a fine was levied against locals who had vandalized the site.* In fact, 
it was Batres's vigilance at Teotihuacán that may have helped convince Díaz of 
Batres's genuine enthusiasm for excavating the central site. 

During the first ten years of his tenure as Inspector General, however, Batres 
had largely devoted himself to examining scattered Maya, Zapotec, and Mixtec 
sites, rather than focusing on a single, sustained project. With the exception 
of two nonconsecutive years spent at Mitla, Batres's attention never focused 
seriously for any length of time on a particular site. Moreover, the sites with 
which Batres had the most experience, many of which were located in Diaz’s 
home state of Oaxaca, had generally received earlier attention from foreign- 
ers. In 1905, however, Díaz and Sierra ordered the excavation of the Pyramid 
of the Sun and promised Batres $1,500,000 so that he could prepare the city 
of Teotihuacán for its glamorous presentation at the 1910 centennial celebra- 
tions.?! The ambitious excavations at Teotihuacán would consume Batres for 
the next five years. 

The writer Peter Tompkins credits Batres with the lead role in the initiation 
of the dig at Teotihuacán: 
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FIGURE 22 Map of Teotihuacán. 
Provided by Leopoldo Batres in 1889, this map displays the layout of the 
ancient city that would become the most important archaeological zone 
of his career. Leopoldo Batres, Teotihuacan: 6 La ciudad sagrada de los 
Toltecas (México: Talleres de la Escuela n. de artes y oficios, 1889). 
COURTESY OF THE NEWBERRY LIBRARY. 
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No sooner was Diaz inaugurated than Batres approached with the idea 
that if Teotihuacan were made into a great national monument it might 
add to Mexico’s national image, and that if the Pyramid of the Sun could 
be unearthed and restored to its former shape in time to commemorate 
the centennial of Mexico’s liberation from Spanish rule, due in September 
of 1910, coincident with Diaz’s birthday, it might cause enough of a splash 
to perpetuate the dictator in office.?? 


Batres claimed that he approached Díaz with the idea of excavating the 
Pyramid of the Sun on his own initiative, but in the end, it was Justo Sierra who 
secured the funding for the project; it was also Sierra who would take the credit 
for the idea in his address to the 1910 ICA. Sierra thanked Díaz for the funding 
and lauded him as “a great venerator of our history.’9? 

Batres began publishing about his finds at Teotihuacan before he finished his 
excavations. His ideas about Teotihuacan followed many of those endorsed by 
the French explorer Désiré Charnay, and both Charnay and Batres were heav- 
ily influenced by Alexander von Humboldt's early speculations regarding the 
site.?^ In homage to Humboldt, Charnay, and the then-current Egyptomania 
trend, Batres measured the base of the Pyramid of the Sun and pronounced 
it superior to the Egyptian pyramid at Cheops, because the Pyramid of the 
Sun is ninety meters wider. Cheops had been established as an archaeological 
splendor by the Prussian archaeologist Richard Lepsius in 1842.95 Using the 
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measurement of Cheops as a yardstick, Batres tried to claim that the antiqui- 
ties in the Americas, because they surpassed those in Egypt in size and scale, 
indicated that the ancient civilizations of Mexico eclipsed the splendor of an- 
cient Egypt." Whatever the archaeological validity of such comparisons, they 
served the political and ideological purposes of the Porfirian regime quite well, 
and Diaz, for his part, was clearly satisfied with the Inspector General and his 
methods. 

Providing funding to support Batres’s ambitious excavations, however, was 
another matter. As the dig progressed, the promised financial backing was in- 
creasingly difficult to obtain. In April 1906, in an effort to persuade Diaz and 
Sierra to provide an additional $100,000 and 400 more workers for the excava- 
tion, Batres gave them a personal tour of the site and went so far as to name 
a local cave after Diaz. A grand dinner was thrown for the president and his 
entourage at which a long table, seating forty people, was dressed with a white 
tablecloth beneath a display of international flags.?? The cave in which the din- 
ner was held became known as La Gruta Diaz and would become the loca- 
tion of future state dinners. The tour of the site was essentially an elaborate 
sales pitch for the Teotihuacan project; in the wake of the visit, rumors even 
circulated that Diaz had purchased the Pyramid of the Sun.?? In any event, 
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FIGURE 23 Owl mural at Teotihuacán. 

Leopoldo Batres, Teotihuacan: 6 La ciudad sagrada de los Toltecas (México: Talleres 
de la Escuela n. de artes y oficios, 1889). 
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following the tour, Díaz was very enthusiastic about the work that had been 


accomplished, saying: 


The Inspector General of Archaeological Monuments follows the me- 
thodical exploration in the monuments of San Juan Teotihuacán, hav- 
ing already achieved the total discovery of one of the sides of the great 
pyramid of the Sun. He has begun discovering three other various and 
neighboring constructions, in which he has been able to see that numer- 
ous and important frescoes are visible.99 


In this passage, Díaz seems to suggest that Batres conscientiously followed sci- 


entific methods, but the eventual fate of the murals that he mentions would 


become a professional scandal at the ICA meeting in 1910. 
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Despite the lavish banquet and his enthusiasm for the work that Batres was 
performing, Diaz did not provide an increase in funding. Batres was initially 
led to believe that he would be receiving half a million pesos for his excava- 
tion at Teotihuacan alone, but when this failed to materialize, he was over- 
come with frustration.!9? Citing the impossibility of continuing to work under 
such conditions, Batres abandoned the site, threatened to resign his post as 
Inspector General, and went to visit his friend Edward Thompson’s excavation 
in the Yucatan. This temper tantrum strategy apparently worked, and Batres, 
having received sufficient funds to bring the dig to completion, returned to 
work at Teotihuacán in October 1907.1?! On his return, he commenced to work 
at a furious pace to complete the project in time for the looming deadline, the 
centennial celebrations in 1910, when Mexico would host the 1CA conference. 
His grand project at Teotihuacán was intended to provide the centerpiece and 
act as a vivid demonstration of the Díaz regime's commitment to and identifi- 
cation with Mexico's archaeological legacy. It was also Batres's hope to redeem 
himself after his decidedly poor showing at the earlier 1CA in New York in 1902. 
This time, as one of the official hosts, he would be operating in his own ele- 
ment; unfortunately for Batres, the results would prove to be even more disas- 
trous for his international reputation. 

Among those present on the day when Batres gave his tour of Teotihuacán to 
the ICA was the anthropologist Zelia Nuttall. Although Nuttall had not played 
a part in Batres's dismissal from the 1902 ICA in New York, she had become his 
formidable critic in the years leading up to the 1910 ICA in Mexico. More impor- 
tantly, Nuttall intended to bypass Batres and to lay a foundation for Mexican 
anthropology and archaeology by establishing methodological standards for 
practice. Her first goal was to replace Batres with someone trained by her col- 
league Franz Boas. 


100 Frederick Starr Papers, University of Chicago, Special Collections Research Center, Box 
21a, Folder 4, 15 Oct 1904, 15, 26. 
101 Tompkins, Mysteries, 200. 


CHAPTER 6 


Batres Fought with All the World 


La Isla de Sacrificios: Batres and Nuttall 


‘Batres fought with all the world, said Dr. (Alfonso) Caso. Then, with a 
chuckle, he added, ‘Doria Celia tambien: 


ROSS PARMENTER IN A LETTER TO NADINE LAUGHTON, NEE NUTTALL, 1962! 


Zelia Nuttall 


Zelia Nuttall was an amateur scholar connected with many scholastic insti- 
tutions in the United States, Germany, France, and Mexico, particularly the 
Peabody Museum at Harvard University? In describing the Peabody's early 
volunteers, the historian Curtis M. Hinsley has characterized them as “adven- 
turous naturalist-explorers who were willing to live on a pittance but who were 
poorly educated and difficult to discipline; or, on the other hand, [...] men of 
moderate leisure with small scientific ambition, satisfied to contribute with- 
out asking much in return.” One finds such a description to be woefully in- 
adequate, however, when applied to Nuttall. Although she indeed began her 
career as an amateur, Nuttall's scholarly work was superior to Hinsley's general 
description, and he also fails to capture Nuttall's prodigious efforts to raise the 
standards of scholarship practiced in her time. Although she began her career 
as a woman of leisure, she eventually needed to earn a living as an anthropolo- 
gist. Nuttall was certainly regarded as an anthropologist by her peers and was 
considered an expert on pre-Columbian codices and the origin and purpose 


1 Ross Parmenter, Letter to Nadine Laughton née Nuttall. The letter informs Laughton of an 
interview Parmenter held with the Mexican archaeologist Alfonso Caso (1896-1970) about 
his knowledge of Leopoldo Batres. Caso himself was lashed by Nuttall's acid tongue when 
she claimed that ancient bowls that he found at Monte Albán had been left behind by her 
and Maudslay in the early 1900s when they held a picnic there, thus challenging Caso's theory 
that there was continuity in the material culture at Monte Albán. The letter can be found 
in Ross Parmenter's research notes, Ross Parmenter Papers, Box: Nuttall Associates, Folder: 
Batres, Leopoldo. Latin American Library, Tulane University. 

2 Tompkins, Mysteries, 207; Leopoldo Batres, La Isla de Sacrificios: La Señora Nuttall de Piñard 
y Leopoldo Batres (México: Tipografia Economica, 1910), 4. 

3 Hinsley, “From Shell-Heaps,’ 68. 
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FIGURE 24 Zelia Nuttall. 
Nuttall gave this youthful image of herself to Frederick Starr, date unknown. 
Frederick Starr Papers. 
COURTESY OF THE SPECIAL COLLECTIONS RESEARCH CENTER, 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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of archaeological artifacts. Endorsed by a multitude of institutions, Nuttall's 
authority crossed national boundaries, and her critiques of Batres’s work car- 
ried corresponding weight. In 1909, Nuttall, then the Honorary Professor of the 
Mexican National Museum and Honorary Assistant in Mexican Archaeology at 
the Peabody Museum, publicly challenged Batres's authority over archaeologi- 
cal sites and artifacts in Mexico.* 

Born in San Francisco in 1857, Nuttall’s childhood and adolescence were 
spent between California, Europe (her father was Irish and the family spent 
eleven years abroad), and Mexico (her mother had been born there). Nuttall 
married the French linguist Alphonse Louis Pinart in 1880 and began travel- 
ing even more widely. She came to exemplify the rise of the well-traveled cos- 
mopolitan bourgeois elite in the late nineteenth century. During her travels 
with Pinart, Nuttall revived her childhood interests in Mexican antiquities, 
Indigenous writing systems, and codices. Divorced in 1888 after four years of 
separation (by 1883, Pinart had spent the entirety of their combined inheri- 
tances on travel and books and nearly bankrupt he had been forced to sell the 
collection’), Nuttall gained custody of her only child, sued for the legal right 
to return to her maiden name, and won. She moved to the neighborhood of 
Coyoacan in Mexico City in 1902 and purchased a home rumored to have been 
built by the conquistador Pedro de Alvarado. Nuttall conducted her research, 
friendships, and rivalries from her base at Casa Alvarado.® 

Almost a century later, Nuttall became the biographic subject of the author 
Ross Parmenter’s intended magnum opus, “Zelia Nuttall and the Recovery of 
Mexico's Past.”” Parmenter had much in common with Nuttall; while pursu- 
ing a career of scholarship in music and English literature, he developed an 
interest in Indigenous writing systems. Parmenter may have come to Nuttall's 
work through his interest in D.H. Lawrence (in Lawrence's novel The Plumed 
Serpent, he created a character based on his personal meeting with Nuttall at 
Casa Alvarado®), but it is also possible that Parmenter developed an interest 
in her when he published a bibliography of Alphonse Louis Pinart's work.? 


4 Nuttall's qualifications are given in her article, “Island” 280, and in the minutes to the 1910 
Congreso Internacional de Americanistas, 37. 

5 Ross Parmenter, Explorer, Linguist and Ethnologist: A Descriptive Bibliography of the Published 
Works of Alphonse Louis Pinart with Notes on His Life (Los Angeles: Southwest Museum, 
1966), 2. 

6 Alfred M. Tozzer, “Zelia Nuttall (obituary), American Anthropologist 35 (1933): 475-481. 

7 Ross Parmenter, “Zelia.” 

8 Ross Parmenter, Lawrence in Oaxaca: A Quest for the Novelist in Mexico, Salt Lake City: 
G.M. Smith/Peregrine Smith Books, 1984). 

9 Ross Parmenter, Explorer, 22. 
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However it was that Parmenter found Nuttall, he was poised to publish a 1,500— 
page biography when he passed away in 1999. Since his death, the manuscript 
has been held in the Latin American Library at Tulane University, where it is 
available to scholars. Parmenter thoroughly researched Nuttall’s life over the 
course of three decades. At the time of his death, he considered his manuscript 
ready for publication, as his correspondence with various publishers shows 
that he was attempting to find a publisher that would print Nuttall’s biography 
in three volumes. Technically, we cannot know whether Parmenter would have 
changed any of his conclusions before publishing the material; however, I will 
proceed on the assumption that he considered his manuscript and his conclu- 
sions complete. 

One difficulty posed by Parmenter’s scholarship is that he often unequivo- 
cally accepts Nuttall’s account of events without questioning her motives, al- 
most as though he were one of her personal friends and admirers. In a telling 
detail, in the early stages of his research Parmenter referred to his subject as 
“Mrs. Nuttall,” but in later passages, she is simply identified as “Zelia.” Although 
I accept and repeat much of Nuttall’s and Parmenter’s factual information, 
throughout the course of this chapter I will question Nuttall’s motivations and 
complicate Parmenter’s characterization of particular situations and relation- 
ships. Rather than simply taking sides in the debates, my intention is to explore 
the world of argument that Nuttall and Batres inhabited. 

Strong willed and competitive, Nuttall became embroiled in lengthy com- 
petitions with other Mexicanist scholars who shared her interest in obtaining, 
interpreting, and publishing reproductions of Indigenous codices and arti- 
facts. Her main competitors in this arena were the Porfirian historian Alfredo 
Chavero, the Prussian linguist Eduard Seler, and Batres. 

A lawyer, a congressman, and a scholar of pre-Columbian texts, Alfredo 
Chavero was ensconced in rivalries with both Batres and Nuttall and jealously 
guarded his close relationship with the president. When Chavero discovered 
an Aztec codex in 1892, for example, he immediately sought to curry favor with 
President Díaz by dubbing it the Codice Porfirio Diaz.!° This gesture was an 
unusual one, because pre-Hispanic or sixteenth-century texts were generally 
named after religious figures, libraries, or the scholars who deciphered them, 
and that Díaz would accept such an association with Indigenous culture is it- 
self significant. This document, currently housed in the Archivo Porfirio Díaz, 
is considered to be genuine. However, Chavero also had a reputation for pur- 
chasing known forgeries, and Nuttall herself on at least one occasion warned 


10 Parmenter, “Zelia; 543. 
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FIGURE 25 Alfredo Chavero's personal collection of antiquities. 
México: A través de los siglos. Historia antigua y de la conquista, volume 1 
(México, DF: Gustavo S. López and Justo Sierra 1889). 
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Chavero against purchasing documents that she had documented as forgeries 
made by Batres’s aide, Genaro Lopez. 

Nuttall’s greatest academic rival, Eduard Seler, was a botanist and linguist 
who had earned respect from his colleagues for his careful comparative studies 
of Indigenous archaeological sites, artifacts, and writings. Seler was regarded 
by those in the field as a genius for his mastery of Indigenous languages and his 
monographic publications, in which he analyzed and interpreted the histories 
and mythologies found in the forgotten Indigenous codices that he rediscov- 
ered in European archives.!? Frederick Starr characterized Seler as the “best 
living authority upon the Ancient Mexicans."? Seler, rare among philologists 
because he turned his focus on America, was widely regarded as the foremost 
expert on Mexican languages, artifacts, and history. The archaeologist Ignacio 
Bernal singles out Seler (working in Mexico from 1895 to 1922) as the man 
whose broad comparative knowledge put an end to wild speculation that had 
previously characterized European thinking about Mexico. However, although 
he asserts that Seler provided well-studied commentaries on Mesoamerican 
life, Bernal also believes that Seler's work did not go far enough, in that he did 
not develop a stratigraphic chart of archaeology and was unable to provide a 
chronology for the occupation of the Valley of Mexico, which Bernal, as an evo- 
lutionist archaeologist, believes was greatly needed at the time.!* Moreover, al- 
though Bernal asserts that Seler largely dispensed with fantastical theories, the 
linguist nonetheless remained a man of his time and was not entirely immune 
to romantic or misguided notions; for example, he was committed to the idea 
that Indigenous cultures had remained largely unchanged since the conquest.!5 

Seler's work stands out among that of others of this period because he re- 
fused to give credit to the largely fantastical theories regarding the ancient 
cultures of the Americas that were in vogue at the time. For instance, Seler 
dismissed out of hand the possibility that the Yucatán was the source of the 


11 When Chavero died suddenly in 1906, no one was able to determine whether he believed 
the artifacts in question to be real or fake. After his death, Chavero's family put the arti- 
facts in his estate up for auction and received full market price for them from Weetman 
Pearson of London. Parmenter, “Zelia,” 543. 

12 Keen, Aztec, 448, 410. 

13 Frederick Starr Papers, Special Collections Research Center, University of Chicago Library. 
Box 19, Folder 9, “Mexico's Centennial, Part 11.” 1910. 

14 Bernal, Historia, 145-151. Bernal points to the Columbia-trained Mexican archaeologist 
Manuel Gamio's use of stratigraphic archaeology as the emergence of true archaeological 
science in postrevolutionary Mexico. Keen, The Aztec, 71-105. 

15 Eduard Seler, “The Basis and Object of Archaeological Research in Mexico and Adjoining 
Countries.” Science 33, no. 84 (17 March 1911): 397-400. 
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myth of Atlantis. Additionally, he did not think it possible that any of the Asian 
civilizations could have traveled to the Americas, for the simple reason that it 
seemed impossible to him that those civilizations would have failed to record 
such historical achievements. Furthermore, in a veiled critique of Nuttall’s 
work (Seler criticized the work but did not mention Nuttall by name), he as- 
serted that there was no real relationship between old-world and new-world 
languages. Seler dismissed similar observations and conclusions made by 
Alexander von Humboldt with the statement that “no thinking human being” 
would undertake Humboldt's comparisons in Seler's day.!® Seler sided with 
Batres and Stephens on the issue of Indigenous origination; he argued that 
Indigenous peoples were the original Americans. 

Like Marshall H. Saville and Nuttall before him, Seler’s books were published 
by Duc de Loubat.!” Particularly important among Seler’s publications was his 
reproduction of the history developed by the sixteenth-century Franciscan 
priest and protolinguist Bernardino de Sahagún, known as the Florentine Codex. 
Much of what is known about the Aztec people comes from this illustrated 
manuscript.!® Antonio Peñafiel had incorporated motifs from the Florentine 
Codex into the design of the Aztec Palace after Seler lent him a copy.!* 

Nuttall, too, had uncovered Indigenous codices in the course of her research 
in European archives, and Seler pressured her to publish them. This became 
the source of some friction between them. If Nuttall would not proceed to 
make them publicly available, then Seler indicated that he planned to raise 


16 Eduard Seler, “On the Origin of Central American Civilizations,” Collected Works in 
Mesoamerican Linguistics and Archaeology (Culver City: Labyrinthos, 1991), 10, 1. Seler was 
referring to Nuttall’s essay The Fundamental Principles of Old and New World Civilizations: 
A Comparative Research Based on a Study of the Ancient Mexican Religious, Sociological 
and Calendrical Systems (Cambridge, MA: Peabody Museum of American Archaeology 
and Ethnology, 1901). 

17 Bernal, Historia, 151. 

18 Bernardino de Sahagún, General History of the Things of New Spain: Florentine Codex (Santa 
Fe, NM: School of American Research, 1950-1955). Alfredo López Austin, “The Research 
Method of Fray Bernardino De Sahagún: The Questionnaires,’ in Sixteenth Century 
Mexico: The Work of Sahagún. Munro S. Edmonson, ed. (Albuquerque: University of New 
Mexico Press, 1974), 121. 

19 Fernandez, "Representation," 244-245. For more information on the Florentine Codex see 
Ida Giovanna Rao, "Mediceo Palantino 218-220 of the Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana 
of Florence” Wolf, Gerhard, and Joseph Connors, eds. 2011. Colors between Two Worlds: 
the Florentine Codex of Bernardino de Sahagún. (Florence: Kunsthistorisches Institut 
in Florenz, Max-Planck-Institut: Villa 1 Tatti, the Harvard University Center for Italian 
Renaissance Studies; Cambridge, Ma: Worldwide distribution by Harvard University 
Press, 2011), 27-46. 
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the funds to publish her finds without her assistance. When Duc de Loubat 
wrote to Nuttall threatening to publish the Codex Magliabechiano 111, which 
she had found in a Florentine library, if she did not do so herself by a certain 
date, Nuttall forwarded the letter to Frederick Ward Putnam and complained, 
“Of course it is Seler who is working him [Loubat] up and is making the most 
tangible cause of complaint against me.’2° 

Lacking the funds to publish the Codex Magliabechiano 111 herself, Nuttall 
eventually allowed Duc de Loubat to publish it, accompanied by her own 
introduction. Doing so freed up her finances and allowed her to publish the 
Mixtec book, now titled the Codex Nuttall and formerly known as the Zouche 
Codex, that is perhaps her most important legacy.?! Nuttall had persuaded the 
English Lord Zouche to allow her to publish the codex, which he owned but 
had placed in the care of the British Museum.?? Operating on Lord Zouche's 
behalf, Nuttall oversaw nearly every aspect of the printing and authored an 
introduction. 

It was with Batres, however, that Nuttall experienced her most contentious 
professional rivalry. Initially on relatively good terms, their relationship gradu- 
ally descended into bitter animosity and open hostility, both professional and 
personal. Although she had previously met Batres many times without inci- 
dent, tensions increased between them at Mitla in 1903. In that year, Nuttall 
was Saville's guest at his work site in Mitla; Batres, after his experiences at the 
1902 New York City 1ca, no longer trusted Saville, and he therefore watched 
Saville's work very closely. During Nuttall's stay at Saville's work site, Batres 
demanded that she send him a complimentary copy of the newly published 
Codex Nuttall. She had deliberately slighted the Inspector General by not pro- 
viding a presentation copy for him, as she had done for other Mexican offi- 
cials.23 Nuttall had neglected Batres because she, in turn, was furious that he 
would not allow Alfred P. Maudslay, whom she considered both a colleague 
and a personal friend, to excavate at Palenque or Monte Albán.?* Out of such 


20 Parmenter, “Zelia; 572. 

21 Reprinted as Zelia Nuttall, ed., The Codex Nuttall: A Picture Manuscript from Ancient 
Mexico, The Peabody Museum Facsimile (New York: Dover Publications, 1975). 

22 Parmenter, “Zelia,” 377. Nuttall first heard of the Zapotec codex, now known as the Codex 
Nuttall, in 1893. It had been smuggled out of Italy and into England in 1859 in a diplomatic 
pouch that had been procured by bribery. It was gifted to Robert Curzon, the future Baron 
Zouche, who willed it to his son upon his death. Inheriting both the title and his father’s 
extensive manuscript collection, Robert N.C.G. Curzon chose to loan the manuscripts to 
the British Museum in the belief that they would care for the materials. Zelia first heard 
about the manuscript in 1898 and asked the Baron Zouche permission to see it. 

23 Parmenter, “Zelia,” 545. 

24 Ibid. 
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perceived slights as well as genuine disagreements over methodology and in- 
stitutional policy, virulent animosity would eventually grow. 


Isla de Sacrificios 


Nuttall researched and published on the writings of Sir Francis Drake over 
a twenty-year period. During this time, she became fascinated by the Isla de 
Sacrificios, near Veracruz, which is mentioned in Drake’s writings because it 
was situated near one of his most famous battles. Nuttall was inspired to ex- 
plore the island herself by reading the writings of Chaplain Juan Diaz, who 
traveled to the island before Cortés with the fleet of Juan de Grijalva. The chap- 
lain described the archaeological ruins on the island as being nearly as high as 
two men, ten feet wide, and very long. According to the chaplain, they housed 
offerings of perfume and blood in stone vessels in addition to textiles, sculp- 
tured figures, the wrapped bodies of four lifeless Indians, and additional skulls 
and other bones. One of the Indians traveling with Juan Diaz told him that the 
wrapped bodies were those of sacrificial victims.?5 

On 27 December 1909, stranded near Veracruz by poor weather inland, 
Nuttall decided to take the opportunity to have a picnic and engage in some 
light exploration on the Isla de Sacrificios with her friends. Although there 
were many colonial writings describing the ruins, Nuttall's companions from 
the area did not know exactly where the ruins could be located. Instead, they 
offered her fragments of pottery that had been found in the area.?® Believing 
thesite to be promising despite her failure to locate the site of the ruins, Nuttall 
left and returned a few days later with two workers to help her explore. The 
Isla de Sacrificios would become one of the only two sites that Nuttall herself 
would excavate in Mexico (the other being the excavations that she conducted 
on her own land). 

Nuttall discovered and excavated, with the assistance of the workers, three 
meters of an ancient wall. As she expected, the architecture that she unearthed 
resembled that in the Maya regions of the Yucatán. Additionally, she uncov- 
ered artwork nearly identical to the Aztec Sun Stone and unearthed frescoes 
that seemed to reveal Aztec stylistic influences. Nuttall hoped to prove that 
this site showed interaction between the Indigenous people in the Valley of 
Mexico and the coastal Mayas. She had been improving her photographic skills 
while living in Mexico and took the opportunity to document the wall with her 
aging camera. Her prints show the outline of a painting and possibly a carving 


25 Nuttall, “Island,” 257-261. 
26 Ibid, 272. 
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of the Mesoamerican serpent god bearing feathers, Quetzalcóatl. Nuttall then 
had a small levee built to protect the wall from the sea. Nuttall returned to 
Mexico City to prepare for a full-scale excavation and approached Leopoldo 
Batres to request permission to work at the site as well as to ask for funding for 
the necessary camping gear, excavation materials, and the latest photographic 
equipment to better document her finds. 

Meeting with Batres and the director of the National Museum, Genaro 
Garcia, Nuttall provided pictures and fragments of pottery as well as the pieces 
of the fresco that she had collected. She then also had some of this evidence 
sent to Justo Sierra. She volunteered to excavate and ready the site for pre- 
sentation at the 1ca in September 1910. In her own words, Nuttall approached 
Mexico City to “ask permission to continue my researches on the island, of- 
fering, in return, my time and services gratis, with my written pledge that all 
objects that I might find would be faithfully and unconditionally delivered to 
the government official appointed to receive them.27 

Although foreign archaeologists were required to request permission to 
excavate, they rarely did so. Nuttall, by her own account, had begun excavat- 
ing her own yard in Mexico City without asking permission.?8 It is likely that 
Nuttall would not have asked for permission to work on the island if she had 
not needed funding to obtain materials for the excavation. Typically, foreigners 
had no reason to expect funding from the Mexican government, but Nuttall 
tried to coax Batres into supporting the idea that the excavation was for the 
centennial celebrations and that any artifacts that were found could be housed 
with those already in the National Museum. It is also probable that she sus- 
pected that Batres would block her access to the site if she did not obtain his 
permission. Naively, Nuttall failed to realize that Batres might perceive her 
finds as competing with his own presentation of Teotihuacán at the 1910 meet- 
ing ofthe ICA. 

In her excitement following her first discoveries, Nuttall informed many of 
her friends and colleagues about her finds. She wrote enthusiastically to Franz 
Boas on 28 January 1910: 


I expect, however, to leave next week for the little island of Sacrificios off 
Vera-Cruz where I am to spend some weeks making a thorough explora- 
tion of the island. A few weeks ago I visited the island & discerned there- 
on a wall of one of the temples described by Grijalva in 1518. The wall is 


27 Ibid, 277. 
28 Zelia Nuttall, “Aztecs and Predecessors in the Valley of Mexico,” in En Miscelanea (1926): 
245-255. She finished the excavation with the help of Manuel Gamio after the Mexican 
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covered with a mural painting of fine execution [...] when I reported this 
discovery to the Government it offered to send me on a scientific mission 
to the island and I have been delighted to accept the task [...] I hope to 
find much of interest to present to the Congress.?? 


Nuttall’s colleagues forewarned her that, as the Inspector General, Batres would 
attempt to hinder her project. Nevertheless, Nuttall believed that she had se- 
cured Batres’s permission to excavate at the site on the island. She left her meet- 
ing with him believing that the Mexican government would provide a grant of 
500 pesos for camping equipment, traveling expenses, food, and workmen.3% 
At this time in her life, Nuttall’s finances were growing tighter, and she care- 
fully managed every peso. Her letters to Phoebe Hearst and other colleagues at 
the University of California show that she was trying to sell her assortment of 
antiquities, particularly her large collection of whorls and spindles as well as a 
codex, in an effort to hold onto her home.*! Nuttall outfitted her excavation kit 
at her own expense, paying special attention to obtaining photographic ma- 
terials and spending more than 200 pesos in the belief that the grant would 
arrive immediately.2 After a delay of three weeks, she received a letter from 
the government informing her that she would be given only 200 pesos in total. 
A second letter insisted that her work must be limited to an as-yet-unspecified 
part of the island. A third letter stipulated that Citizen Salvador Batres, the son 
and assistant to the Inspector of Archaeological Monuments, would supervise 
her work. Lastly, “explorations for which permission has been granted her are 
to be carried out, in every detail, according to the laws, regulations and disposi- 
tions of the subject.”33 Further delayed until Holy Week, Nuttall remained in 
Mexico City in an attempt to clarify the rules imposed upon her exploration, 
with the result that, in the meantime, the Inspector General seized the oppor- 
tunity to travel to the island himself and claim the discovery of the ruins as his 
own work. 

Nuttall read about this along with everyone else when an announcement 
appeared in the government newspaper, El Imparcial. To clarify the rules gov- 
erning her expedition, Nuttall could simply have looked to the archaeologi- 
cal legislation passed in 1897, because the letter that she received was almost 
a form letter, restating the regulations laid out in the legislation. Nuttall was 
frustrated and disappointed at the small size of her stipend, but the reality 


29 Nuttall, letter to Franz Boas, 28 Jan 1910. Reproduced in Parmenter, “Glimpses,” 122. 
30 Nuttall, “Island,” 278. 

31 Parmenter, “Zelia, 940, 697. 

32 Nuttall, "Island" 278. 

33 Ibid, 279. 
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was that it was uncommon for the Mexican government to offer to pay for ex- 
cavations initiated by foreigners. Nuttall had reason to be dismayed when she 
learned that Salvador Batres was going to personally oversee her work; Batres’s 
son had a reputation for throwing wild parties at excavation sites that resulted 
in damage to archaeological zones.3* 

Attempting to work around Batres, Nuttall appealed directly to the Mexican 
president and reported in American Anthropologist that both Porfirio Díaz and 
his son were endeavoring to “adjust matters but their plans were cleverly cir- 
cumvented." What efforts the Díaz family had initiated or exactly how their 
plans had been “cleverly circumvented,” either by Batres or by his employees, 
was not explained further by Nuttall.35 In any case, furious with Batres's behav- 
ior, Nuttall resigned from her position as an honorary member of the organiz- 
ing committee that was making preparations for the 1910 ICA. 

Feeling despondent, Nuttall wrote to Boas in April 1910 that she had been 
undergoing 


a trying experience with Mr. Batres and the Ministry of Public Instruction. 
I made a test-case of it so as to ascertain exactly what can be expected 
from the aforesaid and the result has been that I have handed in my res- 
ignation as member of the Organizer's committee of the congress and 
I renounced the title of Hon. Prof. of the National Museum as a protest 
against the treatment I received in connection with my discovery and 
proposed exploration [...] I cannot give you details by letter, but will 
merely state that instead of being helped I was hindered in every way 
and the conditions offered me were impossible to be accepted by any self- 
respecting archaeologist.?6 


She stated that she should not have trusted the “Batres-Sierra coalition,” as 
their interference had forced many of her favorite scholars in anthropology 
and the National Museum to at least temporarily abandon the field of Mexican 
studies entirely, listing Alfred P. Maudslay, Duc de Loubat, the director of the 
National Museum Francisco Paso y Troncoso, Francisco Rodriguez, Nicholas 


34 Bueno, “Excavating,” 98. Furthermore, Batres's former stenographer, W. Mass, told 
Frederick Starr that Batres's son Salvador had hocked "the old man's typewriter in order 
to pay for a prostitute that he had taken to their family home.” Frederick Starr Papers, 
University of Chicago, Special Collections Research Center, Box 21a, Folder 8, 1910, 20-21. 

35 Nuttall, “Island” 279. Díaz's own son, Captain Porfirio Diaz, Jr, became an archaeolo- 
gist and is noted for the stone sculpture of a jaguar that he found in Oaxaca near Monte 
Alban. Parmenter, “Zelia,” 540—541. 

36 Nuttall, letter to Franz Boas, 6 April 1910. Reproduced in Parmenter, “Glimpses,” 125. 
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Leon, Manuel Gamio, and Ramon Mena.?” At that time, Nuttall considered 
herself “driven from the field” as well, but she would not go quietly.38 


The National Museum 


The National Museum evolved slowly out of the colonial palace collections 
and became a major cultural institution during the Porfirian era. Important 
artifacts such as statues of the Chalchiuhtlicue, the “Goddess of Water,” and the 
Aztec Sun Stone were relocated there. Founded by Carlos Maria Bustamante 
and Isidro R. Gondrain 1822 when the Royal University Library acquired the 
Tizoc stone, the museum became the Museo Nacional by presidential decree in 
1825. In the Porfirian era, the holdings grew by the thousands, and the issue of 
how to organize the material was a hotly disputed topic.?? In 1904, Batres told 
Starr that he had been offered the Directorship of the National Museum but 
that he had declined it because the condition of the museum was “deplorable.”4° 

In 1910, however, Batres served on the Board of the National Museum, and he 
was asked by the director of the museum, Genaro Garcia, to undertake the task 
of reclassifying the archaeological artifacts in the museum's holdings. Prior to 
becoming the Inspector General, Batres had sold artifacts to the museum and 
had worked there as a curator, although only for a mere month.^! 

At Garcia’s request, the Inspector General proceeded to reorganize the 
collection of the National Museum according to his previously established 
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system, beginning with the assumption that Toltec civilization was more civi- 
lized and sophisticated than that of other Mexican cultures, such as the Aztecs, 
and that the artifacts, pottery, and statues that they left behind could there- 
fore be assumed to be more refined and aesthetically pleasing. He then largely 
used his own aesthetic criteria to classify the material, basing his attributions 
on colors and designs rather than the geographic location from which they 
were recovered. The result was that he relabeled artifacts excavated elsewhere 
as being from Teotihuacan, for example, if he found them to be exemplary of 
Toltec style. For Batres, their cultural point of origin was Teotihuacan, and they 
should be classified accordingly, even if they had been physically recovered 
elsewhere. 

Batres' classification system was not completely without precedent. August 
Lane-Fox Pitt-Rivers, credited as the father of British anthropology, developed 
the system of “serial image” to arrange technical objects in the 1860s. Pitt- 
Rivers gathered and displayed items of similar purpose together to show the 
development of the item over time. For example, a display case would be filled 
with hammers from multiple locations to better show their evolving form and 
to highlight variations and similarities across time.*? Similarly, Batres arranged 
items together that he believed had originated from the same location, even if 
the artifacts were found at various archaeological zones. By this logic, Batres 
could develop an aesthetic narrative based on the objects that he grouped 
together. 

Nuttall, on visiting the museum, was dismayed to find that items from 
the Isla de Sacrificios were now grouped with other artifacts under the label 
“Teotihuacan.” She did not hesitate to declare that Batres’s system of reclas- 
sifying the museum’s artifacts on the basis of stylistic similarities rather than 
geographic origin was wildly inaccurate, and she insisted that it spoiled the 
particular scientific classification that Eduard Seler, the Prussian linguist and 
botanist, had completed over the previous two years.*3 She provided sketches 
published prior to the implementation of Batres’s classification and photo- 
graphs taken afterward that clearly demonstrated his reorganization. Nuttall 
claimed that, when she addressed Batres personally, he flatly denied that there 
were any artifacts from the island in the museum: 


At the entrance door I met Senior Leopoldo Batres, to whom the Minister 
of Public Instruction [Justo Sierra] had recently handed over the entire 
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reclassification of the archaeological Department of the Museum, which 
meant the undoing of the task for which Prof. Eduard Seler had been 
called to Mexico. On mentioning to Señor Batres the object of my visit to 
the museum he astonished me by stating, categorically, that “there was 
nothing from Sacrificios in the whole museum.”** 


In response to Batres’s denials, Nuttall identified and documented artifacts 
from the island. In fact, she and the Bishop Plancarte had spent the previous 
years documenting antiquities from the Isla de Sacrificios in the museum. 
With their documentation, Nuttall persuaded many foreign archaeologists 
that Batres's system was fraudulent.* 

In the June 1910 volume of the American Anthropologist, published shortly 
before the 1ca, Nuttall gave her version of this dispute. It was not the first time 
that she had related her experiences, however; Nuttall had been spreading 
her side of the story among her social and professional acquaintances since 
December of 1909 and had published her tale in the American paper in Mexico, 
the Mexican Herald, in May of 1910.48 

Batres managed to publish a defense prior to the ICA in September. In it, he 
stated that Nuttall's accusation had damaged his reputation and that he felt 
betrayed by her. He had responded to her charges slowly because she had pub- 
lished her article in English, a language that was not his native tongue.*” This 
delayed his access to and thus his response to her allegations, and he viewed 
the fact that Nuttall had published her attack in English as slightly underhand- 
ed, because she reached out only to the English-speaking audience abroad 
and in Mexico.*8 Batres's defense, La Isla de Sacrificios: La Señora Zelia Nuttall 
de Piñard y Leopoldo Batres, questioned Nuttall's right to challenge his author- 
ity by pointing out her lack of professional training. He inquired as to where 
Nuttall derived her authority, asking “Who is Mrs. Nuttall Piñard to judge 
whether the classification that I made at the national museum is good or bad? 
What authority do you have?”*9 
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Defending himself, Batres credited Nuttall with uncovering the particular 
area on Isla de Sacrificios from which the artifacts were recovered, but he de- 
preciated her findings, because he believed they were not native to the site. 
Any significance that the artifacts had, he maintained, derived from their 
point of origin and not from where they happened to have been uncovered. 
Batres asserted that the artifacts had traveled to the temple with pilgrims. 
Perhaps ironically, this was the very viewpoint put forth by Nuttall, who was 
endeavoring to prove that the island had served as a cultural transition point 
between Tula and Chichén Itza.5° Where the two disagreed was with respect 
to the implications of that fact for the classification and presentation of the 
artifacts. Batres defended his reclassification of the museum’s objects by re- 
sponding that he had organized the artifacts by style and culture rather than 
by the archaeological site from which they derived.*! Batres thought that the 
Toltecs originated at Teotihuacan and that, therefore, all items bearing the 
Toltec style—including the Aztec Sun Stone, which bore evidence of “Toltec 
time,” and human remains such as mummies—should be classified under the 
same label.?? Batres's logic thus allowed him to place items from Teotihuacán, 
Mitla, and Isla de Sacrificios together under the site heading of Teotihuacán, 
because he believed those places bore the mark of Toltec influence.* This sys- 
tem seemed logical to Batres, and moreover the reclassification of these ob- 
jects added to the prestige of Teotihuacán as an archaeological site. This would 
then enhance Batres's reputation, and as he had chosen the most pristine and 
artistic artifacts to typify the Toltec style, it would also improve the image of 
the Toltecs. 

Batres referred to the Director of the National Museum of Anthropology, 
Genaro García, and the Minister of Public Education, Justo Sierra, for valida- 
tion for his work. After all, it was because García was not satisfied with Eduard 
Seler's original classification that he had dismissed the Prussian scholar and 
invited in Batres. Batres claimed that García chose him to replace the *noncon- 
formist" Eduard Seler, thereby calling Seler's previous system of classification 
into question.** The support that Batres sought from Sierra would have been 
especially valuable for several reasons. First, Sierra was the Minister of Public 
Instruction and a leading intellectual and indigenist of the Porfirian admin- 
istration, and Batres reported to him. Second, the Minister was a supporter 
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of projects dealing with antiquities and Indigenous people. Third, Sierra had 
agreed with Garcia's choice to employ Batres for the reorganization.5* Indeed, 
the professional relationship between the two men was close, as illustrated by 
the trip that they took together to inspect archaeological sites in the Yucatan 
in 1909. In 1904, Batres told Frederick Starr that his personal relationship with 
Sierra had improved greatly since Sierra had replaced Baranda, and he informed 
Starr that he was even involved in organizing Sierras daughter's wedding.56 

Batres’s defense, however, at once aroused more animosity. Even the title 
of his essay was a personal insult against Nuttall, as Batres referred to her by 
her married name, Pinart, which he misspelled as Piñard. Batres later referred 
to Nuttall as “the Widow Piñard” despite the fact that Pinart was still alive. 
The first time the two had met, Nuttall was a happily married Mrs. Pinart. She 
had legally returned to her maiden name after her divorce and had never used 
her married name professionally. Although the notoriously combative Batres 
may not have intended these barbs to be taken seriously, they certainly caused 
emotional distress for Nuttall, and her friends found her sobbing over his at- 
tacks on more than one occasion. The animosity that Nuttall’s friends and sup- 
porters felt towards Batres thus deepened.” 

Wisely, Nuttall did not challenge Sierra's or García's authority directly; rath- 
er, she spoke bitterly of Sierra's support for Batres's projects, and she made no 
secret of her belief that the latter was incompetent and corrupt.5? Alfred P. 
Maudslay, Alfred Tozzer, and Adela Breton echoed this opinion, and the chorus 
of criticism had its effect. Despite Batres's defense of his methods, his clas- 
sification system based on style was rejected by museum officials; in a direct 
repudiation of Batres, those officials eventually chose to implement the orga- 
nizational method suggested by Nuttall, which was based on the geographic 
location from which the artifacts were recovered.59 

Nuttall’s response to Batres's essay was an open letter, in English, in the 
American newspaper published in Mexico, the Mexican Herald. Nuttall's letter 
was subsequently republished in the New York Evening Post, accompanied by 
an editorial that mentioned the deep resentment felt by a group of American 
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reporters over Batres’s treatment of them; the Inspector General had given 
them a tour of Teotihuacan only after President Diaz had explicitly ordered 
him to do so.®° In her letter, Nuttall listed the many scientific associations that 
supported her scholastic work and challenged Batres to provide a list of his 
own scientific qualifications. 

Carmen Ruiz has highlighted the role that gender played in the struggle 
between Batres and Nuttall, noting that “Zelia Nuttall’s experience illustrates 
how women were considered outsiders to archaeology’s practice despite the 
fact that they participated in central aspects of this profession.”*! As they both 
struggled to self-fashion their professional identities, Batres attacked Nuttall's 
expertise by exploiting her greatest vulnerability, her femininity. Nuttall called 
on her friends to defend her against Batres’s accusations that she had publicly 
behaved like a “histerismo femenino.”® She insisted that she never behaved 
emotionally in public and claimed that the most personal reaction she had 
ever given Batres in public was a “wayward sneeze.” Nuttall included a letter 
by the Duc de Loubat that backed up her statements about Batres defacing 
buildings in Oaxaca. In an attempt to distance herself from Batres, she claimed 
that she had never met him socially nor had she ever considered him a friend. 

This last claim, at least, is rather disingenuous; Nuttall should have recalled 
that she had met Batres socially in Mexico City as early as 1884 and had also en- 
countered him in Paris and Oaxaca; moreover, in 1897, she had written a letter 
to the Mexican archaeologist Nicholas Leon asking after her Mexican friends, 
in which she had named Batres specifically.5^ Additionally, before the encoun- 
ter in Oaxaca that seems to have marked the beginning of their personal ani- 
mosity, she had sent him a presentation copy of her book The Fundamental 
Principles of Old and New World Civilizations.£* By saying that she had never 
met him or considered him a friend, she risked her own credibility and trusted 
that none of her other friends would reveal her formerly amicable relations 
with Batres. 

In her open letter, Nuttall claimed to be one of the founders of the American 
Anthropological Association. She appealed to the scientific foundations of 
which she was a member to validate her claims, and she requested that the 
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presidents of each of these organizations go to the National Museum and ex- 
amine Batres’s reclassification of artifacts. Nuttall understood the vulnerable 
position that she was putting herself in, but her faith in the scientific integrity 
of these institutions was strong; she believed that, by calling upon these pro- 
fessionals and deferring to their judgment, she would be vindicated. As Nuttall 
stated, “nothing short of an absolute devotion to the cause of science, which 
has been lifelong, would have possibly led me to brave the danger of becoming 
a target."66 

Eduard Seler, whose original classification system been displaced by Batres's, 
was appealed to by both Nuttall and Batres for support in their arguments. 
Seler studied Batres’s publications, even writing challenging marginalia in his 
personal copies, but at the time, he published no public response to Nuttall’s 
claim that Batres had ruined his classification pattern. Perhaps Seler did not 
join the dialogue because he was not overly fond of either Nuttall or Batres. 
In 1893, he had published a harsh critique of Nuttall’s ideas regarding Aztec 
feather working.*” 

During the 1912 1CA, however, Seler would lodge a formal complaint against 
Batres.9? The nature of the dispute remained confined to the main committee 
(of which Batres was a member) and did not make it into the official record.®° 
Seler chose not to publish on the matter outside of the congress, and without 
knowledge of the specific nature of Seler’s objection, it is difficult to know his 
stance in this debate. In Batres’s public enumeration of his allies and enemies, 
Seler’s name had been conspicuously absent from both lists. Although Seler 
had strongly criticized certain aspects of Batres’s work, he ultimately shared 
Batres’s beliefs that the Mexican Indians were an autochthonous civilization, 
and this perhaps made each of them reluctant to entirely repudiate the other. 

Seler’s refusal to publicly condemn Batres's reclassification, however, led 
Nuttall to accuse him of taking Batres's side in their dispute. She charged Seler 
with being friends with Batres, and in addition, she spread rumors through 
her own friends, such as the English writer Henry Baerlein and the painter 
Adela Breton, that insinuated that Batres was defending destructive actions 
that Seler had taken at Palenque; moreover, she claimed that Batres was giving 
Seler many antiquities for the ethnographic museum in Berlin. It was rumored 
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that, in return, Seler and his wife had persuaded the Prussian government to 
give Batres the Red Eagle.7? Nuttall’s actions are an indication of her frustra- 
tion with both Batres and Seler at this time, as she had never made a personal 
attack on Seler previous to this, despite having been locked in a scholarly de- 
bate with him for years over the function of a feathered headdress.” 

Most of the “friendships” among these archaeologists were primarily profes- 
sional relationships."? To be on good personal terms with either Batres or Seler 
could help to further one's career. To be in favor with the Inspector General 
could enable an archaeologist to gain access to sites from which Batres's en- 
emies were excluded, for example, and a personal relationship with a scholar 
of Seler's standing could enhance one's reputation by association. However, 
I find it surprising that, in his unpublished biography of Zelia Nuttall, Ross 
Parmenter followed Nuttall’s lead in characterizing the relationship between 
Batres and Seler as “friendship.” Seler published many criticisms of Batres’s 
work, and Batres clearly received many of these criticisms as personal insults.?3 
There is too much evidence of Seler's criticisms and Batres's sensitivity over 
these critiques for one to imagine that their personal relationship was a close 
one. For example, Batres did not participate in Boas's International School of 
American Archaeology and Ethnology in Mexico City, which opened in 1910 at 
the start of the Congress and was initially directed by Seler.” In fact, in Seler's 
opening statement in support of the school, he argued for the importance of 
scientific institutions over individuals in terms that could be construed as ap- 
plying to the autocratic Inspector General. “However, for this kind of work, the 
energies of a single man are insufficient, no matter how skillful, diligent or 
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learned he may be.””> With this statement, Seler distanced himself from the 
personal agendas of both Nuttall and Batres. 

However, it is striking that Parmenter demonstrates that Nuttall was under 
the impression that Batres and Seler were friends and that, moreover, she be- 
lieved them to be in collusion against her and her camp. Although personal 
friendships from this period can frequently be documented through corre- 
spondence, Parmenter does not refer to any such letters between Batres and 
Seler. I myself found no correspondence between the two men in the Seler 
archive in Berlin. Seler had strongly critiqued Nuttall's writings, but it is clear 
that he should not be characterized as one of Batres's cronies, despite Nuttall’s 
attempt to dismiss Seler's critiques of her work as a byproduct of her feud 
with Batres.” 

In contrast with the attitude that would be taken toward Batres, there were 
not many who criticized Seler’s scholarship. Nuttall and her friend Adela 
Breton, who documented Mexico's archaeological sites in sketches and wa- 
tercolors, were among the few to challenge Seler’s qualifications. Breton’s 
criticism of Seler should not be misconstrued as a personal attack, as she had 
looked forward to meeting Seler and his wife at the ICA in Buenos Aires in 1910 
(the sessions that year were split between Argentina and Mexico).”” However, 
in a subsequent letter to Franz Boas, Breton made it clear that she did not re- 
gard Seler as an expert in her field: “You suggested, I think, asking Dr. Seler 
about subjects, but I don't fancy he knows anything about Anthropology.”8 
Earlier, Breton had become acquainted with and sympathetic to Augustus and 
Alice Le Plongeon, who had proposed that the work they had conducted dur- 
ing 1883-1884 at Chichén Itzá proved that the Yucatán was the lost island of 
Atlantis. As Le Plongeon's theories grew more outlandish, he was increasingly 
ostracized by his fellow scholars. Bemoaning Le Plongeon’s death in 1908 due 
to prolonged ill health and financial difficulties, Breton questioned the ascen- 
sion of the Seler school of thought over that of the Le Plongeons. “Poor Man! 
Why are some people accepted + not others? Dr. Seler often makes mistakes, 
+ changes his opinions, but he founds school + is thought a shining light.”?* 
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Without necessarily intending to, Breton called into question the school of 
thought and the “cult of personality” that was developing around Seler at 
the time. 

Ross Parmenter, like many of Nuttall’s personal friends, often takes Nuttall 
at her word and promotes her point of view in her debates with Batres and 
Seler. Even if we assume that Nuttall was true to her word, she strategically 
propagated her point of view regarding Batres by publishing her critiques 
in many sources simultaneously, such as the American Anthropologist, the 
Mexican Herald, and the New York Post as well as in Baerlein’s text, thus giving 
the impression that each of these sources corroborated the facts of the story. 
In fact, what was actually happening was that Nuttall was ensuring that her 
point of view was published in several sources in rapid succession. This clever 
tactic spread her version of events quickly and widely, and this in turn helped 
her in her efforts to discredit Batres. By 1910, Nuttall was also actively trying 
to replace him with her protégé, Manuel Gamio, and publicizing the story of 
Batres’s incompetence helped her in obtaining financial support for the schol- 
arship that would allow Gamio to finish his training with Franz Boas in the 
United States. Nuttall explicitly wrote to Franz Boas that Gamio’s education at 
Columbia University was to provide him with the training necessary for allow- 
ing him to replace Batres: 


What I hope most is that you should give him a thorough knowledge of 
museum work so that someday soon he can be made the director of the 
archaeological section of the National Museum here and Inspector of 
Monuments in the place of Batres [...] I want only to tell you what is need- 
ed most here—a thoroughly trained Museum director and Archaeologist, 
acquainted with modern methods [...] Things at the Museum here are in 
a lamentable condition.®° 


The relationship between Nuttall and Batres understandably deteriorated fur- 
ther, and their shared feelings of personal distaste as well as their conflicts over 
access to sites, the interpretation of artifacts, and the professional standards 
that should be used on excavations had degenerated to a public exchange 
of personal insults. A year after Nuttall’s open letter questioning his creden- 
tials, Batres would respond from exile in Spain with a list of the professional 
associations of which he was a member, such as the Sociedad de Geografia 
y Estadistica (of which Nuttall was also a member) and remind her that he 
had received the Red Eagle, a medal of honor from the Prussian government. 
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Additionally, he listed his enemies (alive and deceased), enumerating those 
whom he felt had worked against him personally; Chavero, Paso y Troncoso, 
Nuttall, Saville, Gamio, and the Mexican Herald were counted among Batres’s 
foes.8l Some had once been friends; in 1888, Batres had officially declared his 
esteem for Chavero by calling himself Chavero’s “servant” and “affectionate 
friend” in his dedication for rv Tlalpilli ciclo o periodo de 13 años: Piedra del 
Agua, but those days were long in the past.8? The period of their close coopera- 
tion most likely ended in New York in 1902, in the wake of the 1CA debacle. The 
man who was Batres’s immediate replacement, Francisco Rodriguez, was given 
a special distinction as Batres's “mortal enemigo personal'83 

By then, however, Batres had followed Diaz into exile; without the author- 
ity of his office, he found himself with fewer and fewer supporters. Nuttall 
would continue to influence the field of Mexican archaeology until her death 
in 1933, whereas Batres’s influence quickly waned after he went into political 
exile. Even before his departure from office, however, his views and methods 
would come under increasingly intense criticism, which would come to a head 
in the aftermath of what Batres had hoped would be his moment of crowning 
glory—the 1910 meeting of the ICA in Mexico City and the grand unveiling of 
his most ambitious project, the excavation of the Pyramid of the Sun. 
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The Grand Tour: International Congress of 
Americanists, Mexico City, 1910 


This self-taught man explored these places with no knowledge whatever 
of digging techniques or serious study methods. There is more useful in- 
formation in the modest excavation of [Désiré] Charnay in Teotihuacán 
than in all the research Batres carried out in the immense city. 


IGNACIO BERNAL! 


In September 1910, concurrent with the hundredth anniversary of Mexico’s in- 
dependence, the International Congress of Americanists (ICA) held split ses- 
sions in Buenos Aires and in Mexico City so that the members could attend the 
centennial celebrations; there, the centerpiece of the meeting was to be a guid- 
ed tour of Teotihuacán by Leopoldo Batres.? The intention was for this “grand 
tour” to showcase the elaborate restoration of Mexico’s greatest archaeological 
wonders and most powerful symbols of national identity. Unfortunately for 
Batres, the impression that was created was one of professional incompetence 
and overreaching arrogance that valued political spectacle over scientific rigor 
or respect for the past. 

As contemporary reports attest, the atmosphere at the Congress was ex- 
ceptionally tense for at least three reasons. First, the conference was held at a 
time of great political unrest in Mexico. Second, Batres’s response to Nuttall’s 
attack on his classification system was published just prior to the conference, 
and it had the potential for polarizing the participants. Third, Nuttall’s pres- 
ence was unexpected, because, in the midst of her dispute with Batres, she 
had resigned in anger and protest from the conference committee. At the last 
moment, however, her academic and combative spirit seems to have led her 
to refuse to concede the conference to her enemies, and on the first day of the 
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gathering, she arrived as the appointed representative from the University of 
California.3 

Sierra and Batres opened the congress with a reception at the ministry of- 
fices, but controversy immediately ensued.^ At this first function, a protest was 
lodged against Batres by the Mexican scholar A. García Naranjo, Secretary of 
the Museum, who had been excluded (along with almost all Mexican schol- 
ars) from both the conference and the festivities. Naranjo rose and began to 
read a prepared attack, was ruled out of order, and the reception “adjourned in 
some confusion.”* This was not the end of the matter, however; a petition was 
circulated by Nuttall the next day in favor of including the excluded Mexican 
delegates and protesting Batres's “insulting” actions. Nuttall asked Frederick 
Starr, for one, to add his signature to the protest, but he demurred. “I refused 
to sign, saying that, I had not been excluded. If I had been, I might feel like 
complaining.” 

In the days following the reception, in his role as vice-president of the con- 
ference, Batres hosted the participants on a grand archaeological tour that 
brought both the heads of government and conference members to the site 
of the ancient city. This trip included many influential scholars and politi- 
cians, such as President Diaz; the Minister of Public Instruction and the Fine 
Arts, Justo Sierra; the president of the congress, the Prussian linguist Eduard 
Seler; the German anthropologist Franz Boas; the Bohemian paleontologist 
Aleš Hrdlička; the American archaeologist Alfred Tozzer; the Mexican schol- 
ar Nicholas Leon; the American Consul and amateur archaeologist Edward 
Thompson; the scholar Zelia Nuttall; and, of course, Batres himself. 

The entourage of 200 people traveled to the Pyramid of the Sun on a new 
train route built out to the site. Initially constructed to transport a mono- 
lithic sculpture to Mexico City, the train also symbolically linked the seat 


3 Through the patronage of Mrs. Phoebe Hearst (mother of Randolph Hearst), Nuttall had 
been involved in the development of anthropology at the University of California from its 
beginning. Placed on a yearly stipend for five years, Nuttall collected artifacts and manu- 
scripts that she sent back to the small museum there. Parmenter, “Zelia, 697. 

4 Frederick Starr Papers, Special Collections Research Center, University of Chicago Library. 
Box 19, Folder 9, 1910. 

5 Frederick Starr Papers, Special Collections Research Center, University of Chicago Library. 
Box 21a, Folder 8, notebook #3, 1910, 13-14. 

6 Frederick Starr Papers, Special Collections Research Center, University of Chicago Library. 
Box 21a, Folder 8, notebook #3, 1910. 15. 
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of the Mexican government with Teotihuacán.” There, all of the conference 
attendees posed for group photographs in front of the Pyramid of the Sun and 
were personally led by Batres on a tour of his excavations, local caves, and the 
newly opened Teotihuacán museum that housed the artifacts found at the site. 
This museum was built rapidly in order that it might be opened in time for the 
congress members to tour it when their group visited Teotihuacán, and Batres 
had seen to the arrangement of artifacts personally? Lastly, Batres provided a 
sumptuous banquet in La Gruta Diaz, a nearby cave.? 

In the city of Teotihuacán, they found that Batres had not only excavated the 
Pyramid of the Sun and other structures, such as the House of the Priests, but 
had also cleared out local caves and overseen the construction of the train line 
to the site. In just five years, Batres had moved 700,000 tons of dirt and peeled 
a layer off the Pyramid of the Sun, and then his crew had to reconstruct the 
lower layer before it dissolved.!° The excavation was an expensive enterprise; 
Batres had spent $566,798.06 pesos by September 1910, much of which went for 
the purchase of the land around Teotihuacan, the local laborers, and technolo- 
gy that was developed on site as it was needed." After all of his preparations at 
the site, Batres naively expected that his excavation would receive praise from 
the expedition members. Given that many of the people making the excursion 
to Teotihuacan had been present for Batres’s humiliation in New York City in 
1902, when only Edward Thompson had defended him, Batres should perhaps 
have prepared himself for the criticism that he would confront; two days later, 
in closed sessions at the congress, his work began to come under attack.!? 


7 Frederick Starr Papers, University of Chicago Special Collections Research Center, Box 
19, Folder 9, handwritten notes, n.d. The president of the conference was typically from 
the host country. In this case, the Prussian Eduard Seler was the president and Batres was 
the vice president. Batres may have interpreted this as a demotion and insult. Batres, 1v 
Tlalpilli, vii-x. 

8 Parmenter, “Zelia,” 829. 

9 Frederick Starr Papers, Special Collections Research Center, University of Chicago Library. 
Box 19, Folder g, 1910. 

10 Rough estimation by Tompkins, Mysteries, 201. 

11 Ibid., 203. 

12 International Congress of Americanists, Second Session, September 1910 (México: Imp. Del 
Museo N. De Arqueología, Historia y Etnología, 1912): 46. In April 2014, the “blogosphere” in 
Mexico panicked over the dried-out condition of Batres's consolidation of the Pyramid of 
the Sun. Panicked reports that it was about to collapse dominated the internet despite at- 
temptsbyanthropologiststocalmthe public. Elizabeth Rosales, "Mexico'sPyramidoftheSun 
in Danger of Collapsing.” 11 March 2014. http://www.banderasnews.com/1403/nr-pyrami- 
dofthesunatriskofcollapse.htm. Accessed 8 April 2014. Frank Nowikowski, “Huge Mexican 
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FIGURE 26 The International Congress of Americanists. 
The members of the International Congress of Americanists were led around the 
ancient city of Teotihuacán by the archaeologist Leopoldo Batres, September 1910. 
Congreso Internacional de Americanistas, Septiembre de 1910 (published 1912). 


Even before the arrival of the congress, rumors had been circulating that 
Batres’s work in the ancient city was inadequate. Interviewed in 1905 by the 
American reporter Will Brannan, Nuttall diplomatically expressed skepticism 
about Batres's ability to excavate the site. Commenting on the undertaking, 
Nuttall said, “I think that it is a grand work. It is one of the grandest things this 
republic has ever undertaken. However, it seems to me that the work is too 
great, too difficult for one man to undertake alone."? The British artist Adela 
Breton had so little regard for the work that she witnessed Batres doing at 
Teotihuacan that she refused to paint reproduction watercolors of the murals 


Pyramid could collapse like a Sandcastle.” 5 March 2014. http://www.newscientist.com/ 
article/mg22129594.100-huge-mexican-pyramid-could-collapse-like-a-sandcastle.html# 
-UoQNtvISZ4E. Accessed 8 April 2014. 

13 Will A. Branan, “Zelia Nuttall, Archeologist and Philologist Mexican Herald, 18 June 
1905, and “An Ancient House: Casa Alvarado of Coyoacán, A Haunted House of History,” 
Modern Mexico, April 1906, 78. 
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that he had uncovered, despite the fact that, when Batres made the request, 
she was already working at Teotihuacán. Furthermore, Breton refused to ac- 
cept an invitation to the congress in Mexico, and she particularly objected to 
the outing to Teotihuacán because she was avoiding Batres. She wrote to the 
archaeologist William H. Holmes at the Smithsonian Institute that, “Mr. Batres 
continues to clear Teotihuacán without any regard for scientific methods, 
thereby greatly lessening the value of his work. It is extraordinary to see how 
the buildings there were added to, altered + filled up, + others built over.” 

During the congress, Nuttall hosted several gatherings where Batres's be- 
havior was openly discussed. Frederick Starr attended a small dinner party 
at Nuttall's on the opening day of the ceremonies and recorded that one of 
the favorite topics of conversation was Batres's usurpation of the site on the 
Isla de Sacrificios.5 The day after Batres's guided tour of Teotihuacán, Nuttall 
hosted a cocktail party in her home, strictly for foreign participants. In this 
way, she could be the center of the conference without sharing the spotlight 
with Batres. Additionally, this gathering gave her an opportunity to showcase 
her historic home and the “Aztec gardens” that she had been laboring over for a 
decade.!® Undoubtedly the battle between Batres and Nuttall over the classifi- 
cation system to be employed at the National Museum and the poor quality of 
the excavations that Batres had performed at Teotihuacan were also intensely 
discussed. In contrast with the meeting in New York in 1902, no disruptive ar- 
guments were reported in the papers after Batres's tour, but that should not 
be taken as evidence that none took place. In fact, the unusual decision was 
made not to publish the minutes of the closed sessions, which might be taken 
as some evidence of the heated, volatile nature of the exchanges. Whatever the 
official record shows, it is clear from subsequent accounts that Batres's efforts 
at Teotihuacán were dismissed and reviled by the very audience that he was 
attempting to impress. 

In the aftermath of the ICA, Batres became notorious for his excavations 
at Teotihuacán. In his hurry to excavate the Pyramid of the Sun, he had or- 
dered the workers to alter its original structure by “giving it five intermediary 


14 Letter from Adela Breton to Holmes, 31 Aug 1907. From William Henry Holmes papers at 
the Smithsonian Institution Archives. Letter from Adela Breton to Gordon, Dec 30, 1910. 
McVicker, M., Adela, 139, 148. 

15 Frederick Starr Papers, Special Collections Research Center, University of Chicago Library. 
Box 21a, Folder 8, notebook #3, 1910, 13-15. 

16 Parmenter, “Zelia,” 832. 
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platforms instead of the archaeologically correct four” Scholars may only 
guess at the original structural dimensions because, despite keeping a daily 
journal, Batres did not record his excavation procedure.'® Just as troubling, 
Batres had ordered his workers to strip the outer murals that had adorned the 
sides of the pyramid.?? It is very likely that the murals would have required re- 
moval and placement in a museum for protection from environmental factors, 
but the murals removed by Batres simply disappeared. In fact, rumors even 
circulated that Batres had sold the murals off through his antiquities store.20 

Batres's contemporaries were appalled by his decision to remove the mu- 
rals that remained on the exterior. Alfred P. Maudslay, the British amateur 
Mayanist, suggested that Batres's removal of the Pyramid of the Sun's outer 
layer to be an act ofignorance and arrogance. “Whether Señor Batres removed 
a thickness of 4 meters, as he states in one paragraph, or 15 meters as he states 
in another, there can be little doubt that he has destroyed the value of one of 
the most interesting structures of the ancient Americans, and left in its place a 
stupendous monument of self-assertion and incompetence.”?! 

Interestingly, Maudslay waited until 1913 to publicly critique Batres’s work 
at Teotihuacan. At that point, it was safe to make critiques about Batres’s work 
because he was out of power and would not be able to prevent Maudslay from 
working in Mexico in the future. Maudslay clearly had a personal interest in 


17 Stephen Aaberg and Joy Bonsignore, “A Consideration of Time and Labor Expenditure 
in the Construction Process at the Teotihuacán Pyramid of the Sun and Poverty Point 
Mound,” in Three Papers on MesoAmerican Archaeology: Contributions of the University 
of California Archaeological Research Facility. No. 24 (Berkeley: University of California, 
1975), 41-42. 

18 Karl Meyer, Teotihuacán (New York: Newsweek Book Division, 1973), 128-130; Tompkins, 
Mysteries, 190-200; Rémy Bastien, “The Pyramid of the Sun in Teotihuacán: A New 
Interpretation, in The Civilization of Ancient America. Sol Tax, ed. (New York: Cooper 
Square, 1967), 62. 

19 Tompkins, Mysteries, 194. 

20 Kathleen Berrin, “Reconstructing Crumbling Walls: A Curator's History of the Wagner 
Murals Collection,” in Feathered Serpents and Flowering Trees: Reconstructing the Murals of 
Teotihuacán. Kathleen Berrin, ed. (Hong Kong: Fine Arts Museum of San Francisco, 1988), 
26-30. Thomas K. Seligman, “The Murals of Teotihuacán: A Case Study of Negotiated 
Restitution,’ in The Ethics of Collecting Cultural Property: Whose Culture? Whose Property? 
Phyllis Mauch Messenger, ed. (Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 1989), 81. 

21 Alfred P. Maudslay, “Recent Archaeological Discoveries in Mexico, Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 43 (London: Royal Anthropological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, January-June, 1913), 12. By 1913, Maudslay was able 
to refer to the reconstructive work performed at Teotihuacan by Batres’s replacement, 
Manuel Gamio, during the revolution to back up his condemnation of Batres’s work. 
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condemning Batres for stripping the outside of the Pyramid of the Sun; it 
was for this very act—stripping the outside of an archaeological structure at 
Palenque—that Batres had refused Maudslay permission to excavate at Monte 
Albán in March of 1891. 

Batres sought to defend his actions. In fact, he had argued as early as 1906 
that the murals at Teotihuacán needed to be removed in order to reveal “la ver- 
dadera forma,” or the true shape of the temple.?? Although Batres would later 
claim that, to determine the date and construction methods of the pyramid, 
he needed to deconstruct it, he would also argue that his actions were justified 
on aesthetic grounds.?? He asserted that the temple had been cut to match the 
angle of the staircase that ran up each level of the pyramid, and Batres claimed 
that he had made the pyramid “neat and pure” by cleaning, cutting, and re- 
constructing it. This aesthetic concern for a streamlined, simplified image of 
the pyramid can be seen to parallel the general Porfirian interest in presenting 
a purified, easily readable, iconic image of the precolonial Aztec past. As the 
representative of the Porfirian government, deeply invested in the relationship 
between archaeology and nationalism, Batres was aware that the iconic power 
of the image of the Pyramid of the Sun, not simply its scientific value, was 
crucially important.?2* 

It is conceivable that, similarly, the removal of the murals may also have 
been motivated by the desire to present a sanitized version of the Pyramid of 
the Sun. Drawings of the murals, which Batres claimed were made before they 
vanished, depict presentations of plants and offerings to the gods.?* Breton, for 
one, maintained that the actual imagery in the murals was far more monstrous 
than that shown in the drawings. If this was the case, the removal of those 


22 Leopoldo Batres, Teotihuacán: Memoria, 12. 

23 Leopoldo Batres, “Descubrimientos y consolidación de los monumentos arqueológicos 
de Teotihuacán” Congreso Internacional de Americanistas, 1912, 188193. Highlighting the 
symbolism of Batres's tours, Manuel Gamio repeated this process in 1921 by giving a tour 
to the President Álvaro Obregón and then giving a dinner in the same cave. Mauricio 
Tenorio Trillo, I Speak of the City: Mexico at the Turn of the Twentieth Century (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 2012), 39. 

24 Batres returned from political exile in 1922 and heavily criticized the work that Manuel 
Gamio had achieved at Teotihuacán in his absence. He was not able to appeal to high 
officials in the post-revolutionary government, because they simply refused to see him. 
Therefore, he appealed to the public through the self-publication of Crítica científica de 
la devastación de los monumentos arqueológicos de Teotihuacán (México: Imp. Artística, 
1922), 1-2. 

25 Eduardo Matos Moctezuma, Teotihuacán: La Metropli delgi dei (The City of Gods). 
Andrew Ellis, trans. (New York: Rizzoli International Publication, 1990), 28. 
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images, deliberate or not, would have been in keeping with Porfirian goals of 
presenting a sanitized, civilized version of the Aztec and allowed the Pyramid 
of the Sun to be used in ways that would otherwise have been impossible. If the 
Pyramid of the Sun were adorned with images that were shocking, horrific, or 
unpalatable to modern sensibilities, its value as a national symbol would have 
been greatly lessened. 

Others, as well, questioned the authenticity of the mural drawings published 
by Batres. In 1907, Nuttall threw doubt on the authenticity of the sketches by 
revealing that the artist, Genaro López, was a forger of ancient manuscripts. 
Nuttall wrote to Charles Bowditch at the Peabody Museum that someone had 
tried to sell her one of López's forgeries the year before, but she had refused 
it; Chavero had then purchased it.?6 She provided Bowditch with photographs 
of the fake in an effort to keep him from purchasing it from Chavero. Nuttall 
had also found López's home address and volunteered “to do some private de- 
tective work on him pretty soon” She reported that, “López is still living in 
Mexico, but is a physical wreck from drink” which had undoubtedly dimin- 
ished the quality of his latest forgeries.2” Two years after the unveiling of the 
Pyramid of the Sun, Seler built on Nuttall's argument and questioned the valid- 
ity of the mural sketches at the London meeting of the ICA in 1912. “These two 
paintings have not been saved, and nobody knows if the copies published by 
Batres are exact or no.'28 

At this same conference in 1912, Batres attempted to justify his actions in 
excavating Teotihuacán and responded that Seler criticized him too harshly. 
He pointed out that Seler could easily be critical of his work with the murals, 
because the Prussian had worked under less adverse conditions and that, if 
mistakes were made, they were due to the time constraints and pressure with 
which Batres was forced to contend. As Bueno reminds us, Batres's goal in 
excavating the Pyramid of the Sun was as much a political one as it was an 
archaeological one; he was tasked, not with carefully excavating and preserv- 
ing the pyramid, but with creating “the first official site to showcase Mexico 
as a great, modern nation with prestigious roots—in time for the Centenario 


26 Parmenter, “Zelia, 723. 

27 The López forgery that Nuttall did not purchase was purchased by Alfredo Chavero. It is 
now known as the Codex López and is in the Latin American Library at Tulane University. 
A copy of Nuttall's letter is in Parmenter's notes, Ross Parmenter Papers, Box: Nuttall, 
Folder: Trafficking, “Chavero's Fraudulent Codice,” 23 April, 1974. 

28 Eduard Seler, “Similarity of Design of some Teotihuacán Frescoes and Certain Mexican 
Pottery Objects,” Congreso Internacional de Americanistas (1912): 199. 
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and the many guests.7? Defending himself from a position of political exile 
in Spain, Batres no longer had to worry about maintaining political allies and 
could afford to accuse other Porfirian officials, and he attempted to shift the 
blame for the ruined murals to Justo Sierra. Batres maintained that the order 
to excavate came from Sierra’s secretary too late in 1905 to allow for proper 
preparations and that the department gave him too little time and too little 
money to carry out the excavation properly. It is certainly understandable that 
Batres had felt rushed during the five years of excavation, with the centen- 
nial celebrations providing a looming deadline, and he had faced the task of 
removing one hundred tons of dirt and debris with shovels and wheelbarrows 
each day.3% Moreover, consistent funding had been a difficulty due to the scale 
of the enterprise. Perhaps part of his financial difficulty derived from that fact 
that accounting records show Batres was known to pay twice the rate that day 
laborers usually received, and it was rumored that he skimmed an extra $50.00 
for himself each week.?! 

Ultimately, it is difficult to resolve the extent to which the destruction of 
the murals at Teotihuacán should be attributed to Batres's lack of professional 
training and his scientific incompetence, to his desire to present a showpiece 
glorifying a Porfirian vision of Mexican national history, or—if the rumors of 
selling off the murals are true—to simple corruption and avarice. It is clear, 
however, that the ideological needs of the Diaz regime played a crucial part, 
whether as a motivation for intentional “cleansing” of the images or simply 
through the priorities established by the government, the sporadic funding, 
and the intense deadline pressure under which Batres operated (which dic- 
tated by the timetable of the centennial celebrations, was purely in the service 
of political ends). 


Two Automobiles from Teotihuacan: Corruption 


Long before the scandal at the ICA in 1910, Batres was widely thought by his 
contemporaries to be selling archaeological artifacts from Teotihuacan through 
the antiques store that he had maintained since before his appointment as 


29 Christina Bueno, “Teotihuacán” Showcase for the Centennial,’ in Holiday in Mexico: 
Critical Reflections and Tourism and Tourist Encounters. Dina Berger and Andrew Grant 
Wood, eds. (Durham, Nc: Duke University Press, 2010), 72. 

30 Tompkins, Mysteries, 193. 

31 Ana María Jarquín Pacheco and Enrique Martínez Vargas, “La excavación Monumental en 
Teotihuacán” in La Antropología en México: Panorama histórico. Carlos García Mora, ed. 
(México: INAH, 1988), 109. 
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Inspector General; after the ICA in 1910, as already mentioned, some suspected 
that he had used the store to sell off the missing murals from Teotihuacán.32 
Frederick Starr noted after his visit as part of the ICA that many of the beauti- 
ful pieces he had seen excavated on earlier visits had not been placed in the 
Museo de Teotihuacán, and he questioned their whereabouts. “But so many, 
many, fine things have gone—and who knows whether all the unique things 
hereafter will be kept”"33 Complicating matters was the fact that Batres, in his 
role as the Inspector General, was legally allowed to sell or trade duplicate ar- 
tifacts in the name of the state. However, it was also well known that he had 
been selling antiquities to the National Museum long before he went to work 
there.3* Díaz's biographer Carleton Beals, interpreting stories of Batres's be- 
havior as reflecting Porfirian policy, went so far as to term Batres a thief and 
an “adornment” for the Porfirian administration, “A wholesale and retail mer- 
chant in antiquities, he rifled the nation of its archaeological treasures, blew 
up an Uxmal arch to steal a statue, robbed the treasures of Mitla [...] He also 
grafted illegal permits to take art objects out of the country. The public joked: 
“Señor Batres, excavating in the pyramids, has already gotten out two automo- 
biles,”35 Beals may have lifted the joke about Batres excavating and stealing 
the value of two automobiles from Teotihuacán from the American reporter 
Henry Baerlein, who attributes it to a local woman from San Juan Teotihuacán. 
Baerlein reports, “It is very curious, said an old peasant woman of San Juan, 
for the Señor Batres has been working in the Pyramids and has got out of them 
two automobiles.”36 

Such jokes about corruption and profiteering highlight the fact that, par- 
ticularly at the beginning of the Porfiriato, the relationships between national 
patrimony, scientific and academic institutions, and the global market in an- 
tiquities were complex and shifting; legal definitions of who had the right to 
sell artifacts, what artifacts could be sold, and, indeed, what constituted an ar- 
tifact were ill defined. Below, a close examination of a particular transaction— 
the sale of two maps from Teotihuacán—will give some indication of the 
complexities involved, and tracing the subsequent history of those items will 
illustrate precisely how difficult it is to disentangle personal, institutional, and 
national interest. 


32 Zelia Nuttall, “Island,” note 1, 282. 

33 Frederick Starr Papers, Special Collections Research Center, University of Chicago Library. 
Box 21a, Folder 8, notebook #3, 1910, 20. 

34 Bueno, 80. 

35 Beals, 338; Baerlein, 106. 

36 Beals and Baerlein were associates of Nuttall's, and either may have heard the story 
from her. 
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In 1891, the Inspector General decided to sell off two similar colonial-era maps 
of Teotihuacán— near duplicates of a third map, which he retained— perhaps 
to raise funding for further excavations at the site. Torn and ripped, the maps 
were painted on rough amate paper with organic inks and were estimated to be 
from 1560.27 One map was purchased by the philanthropist Duc Joseph Loubat 
for the anthropologist Marshall H. Saville to donate to the American Museum 
of Natural History.?? Batres handed the other map over to the American book- 
dealer Wilson Wilberforce Blake to sell from his unofficial bookshop on at 
8 Gante in Mexico City.3% By 1897, Blake had opened an official store, and a 
perusal of a few of Blake's catalogs from 1899 to 1910 shows that Blake often 
kept five or more of Batres's own titles in the collection.^? From Blake's store, 
this second map would eventually find its way to the Ayer collection at the 
Newberry Library in Chicago. 

The structures represented on the Ayer map, such as palm trees, the 
Pyramid of the Sun, and the Pyramid of the Moon, are not drawn to scale and 
face in multiple directions. The San Juan River is geographically dislocated and 
runs through the center of the piece. A few male figures can be seen hunting 
and possibly providing offerings to the gods. Jennifer Saracino suggests that 
the map was drafted as a legal document for a land dispute between three 
Indigenous property owners.*' It is difficult to prove this theory with any 


37 “Map of Teotihuacán, Newberry Library, Ayer Collection, Ayer MS 1907. 
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FIGURE 27 Seventeenth-century map of Teotihuacán. 
Sold by Leopoldo Batres to Wilson Wilberforce Blake in 1891. 
COURTESY OF THE NEWBERRY LIBRARY. 


certainty—there are no notarial markings on the piece itself to indicate that 
it was actually used in a court case—but if the map was commissioned to set- 
tle a dispute, it is fitting, as tracing the history of this map and its circulation 
reveals the intersection of contentious and often conflicting stories. 

After acquiring the map from Batres, Blake mounted the disintegrating doc- 
ument on a neutral-toned background, impressed his dealer's stamp on the 
background, and penciled around the edges the history of how the item had 
come to him. Although a small tearin the backing has deleted some of the text, 
Blake's note in the top left-hand corner is discernible: “Teotihuacán ... Maguey 
fiber found in stone box excavated some years ago long in the possession of an 
Indian who sold it to Leopoldo Batres, Conservator of Public Monuments.’42 
Blake's notation highlights the curious, uncertain provenance of the map—a 
colonial map discovered in a stone box at Teotihuacán by an unnamed Indian 
at an unknown time—which nonetheless went unquestioned. 


42 “Map of Teotihuacán,” Newberry Library, Ayer Collection, Ayer MS 1907. 
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In any case, the map would eventually find its way to Chicago, where Blake 
would sell it to the lumber tycoon Edward E. Ayer, most probably when he vis- 
ited the city in 1895.43 Ayer was well known to have a deep interest in materials 
relating to Indigenous history; he would later be listed in the American Library 
Annual index as a “private book collector” searching for materials related to the 
“Indian history of North America.** It was Ayer who would eventually give the 
map to the Newberry Library, of which he was a trustee.** 

Blake was only one of many dealers in rare books who corresponded with 
Ayer, and the letters between them provide a fascinating window into the cir- 
culation of rare books and artifacts during this period. A series of letters from 
Blake to Ayer show that the bookseller tried to persuade Ayer to purchase ad- 
ditional items from him directly by providing lengthy descriptions of how dif- 
ficult it was to obtain the rare materials that were on offer. Blake encouraged 
Ayer to respond quickly by offering him discounts and stressed that he might 
never again have an opportunity to obtain particular items. For example, Blake 
offered Ayer one of seventy-five copies of a Jesuit manuscript that had never 
before been for sale. Blake informed Ayer that, “This is an opportunity for you 
to secure one of them and perhaps the only chance of a lifetime, as the Jesuits 
guard them very carefully”*6 Blake claimed he was offering Ayer the chance to 
purchase items that were not yet listed in his catalog, such as the record of a 
“trial of a girl nine years old for heresy,” a collection of “46 letters by Iturbide,” 
and an “Autographed note by Maximilian—written 6 days before he was shot.” 
In this same letter, Blake tried to entice Ayer by telling him, “You are the only 
white man that knows that these are in my possession—but of course, if I do 
not dispose of them before my catalogue is printed, I will insert them there.”+7 

Ayer was also one of the founders of the Field Museum of Natural History, 
and it is probable that Blake and Ayer met through the anthropologist Frederick 
Stary, who had been involved with the Field Museum since the preparations for 
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the World Columbian Exposition. During the same trip on which Ayer seems 
to have purchased the map of Teotihuacan, Blake brought over three thousand 
items collected by his acquaintances the Abadiano brothers. The Abadiano 
collection was destined to be purchased by Starr for the Walker Museum at 
the University of Chicago; in 1905, the collection was transferred to the Field 
Museum.* In a letter to Starr before his visit, Blake was open about the fact 
that he was taking the items out of Mexico without a permit from the govern- 
ment, and he stressed that this trip must be kept secret until the items were 
in Chicago. “But I write this now to impress on the minds of your people that 
no information of the proposition must reach the public until the goods are 
safely across the frontier at last. Mexico’s laws do not permit the export of ‘ar- 
chaeological monuments’ and it is an open question as to whether this collec- 
tion might be considered as such.”** After the collection had been transported, 
Blake informed Starr that he did not wish to repeat this “ticklish” procedure.59 
“I ran a very narrow escape in getting the stuff across at Laredo and would not 
care to take such chances often, although the route was properly ‘greased. ”51 
These men spoke openly about their efforts to circumvent Mexican antiqui- 
ties laws and, in effect, to flout the authority of the Inspector General, Batres. 
But, as Blake highlights in his letter to Starr, the status of many artifacts was 
an "open question,’ and, after all, it was Batres himself who was responsible 
for many of these artifacts—including the map of Teotihuacán-entering the 
marketplace. Ironically, allegations of Batres’s own greed and improprieties 
served as a would-be justification for individuals like Blake and Starr. Although 
both Blake and Starr continued to interact professionally with Batres until 1910, 
neither respected him, and they had no compunctions about sidestepping his 
authority. Blake told Starr, “Batres says he sold those casts from Teotihuacán 
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FIGURE 28 Letter from Wilson Wilberforce Blake to Frederick Starr, 1894. 
Blake explained that Starr's staff should not speak about the collection that Blake 
planned to bring to Chicago in case the pieces were considered antiquities by the 
Mexican government. Frederick Starr Papers. 
COURTESY OF THE SPECIAL COLLECTIONS RESEARCH CENTER. 


to some American. Did you get them? If not, I shall always regret that you and 
I did not visit him and secure them. He is a great rascal and cheated the poor 
Indian who found them shamefully.”?2 

Such personal slanders, while certainly containing some truth, fail to ac- 
knowledge that Batres's motivation for placing artifacts on the market was 
likely not reducible to simple greed; as Inspector General, he was confronted 
by logistical and financial difficulties that are difficult to overestimate. Despite 
the importance of Batres's position, the scale of his digs, and the significance of 
archaeological iconography in promoting Mexican nationalism, he was often 
underfunded by the Porfirian government. Obtaining funding for his elabo- 
rate excavations at Teotihuacán was a chronic problem.5? The pressing finan- 
cial obligations of supporting the dig—which largely devolved upon Batres 
personally—may have encouraged his decision to sell off items such as the 
maps of Teotihuacan. Unlike many of his competitors, such as Duc Joseph 
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Loubat, Batres was not wealthy enough to fund his own excavations, and de- 
spite repeated promises of government funding, the Inspector General invari- 
ably received less than he anticipated or deemed necessary for his ambitious 
projects. Diaz was consistently enthusiastic about the work that had been 
accomplished and did not hesitate to praise Batres, but nonetheless failed to 
provide adequate funding. On one occasion late in his career, overcome with 
frustration, he eventually went so far as to abandon the site and threatened 
to resign his post as Inspector General; only then was any additional money 
forthcoming.** Working under such conditions, it is probable and indeed un- 
derstandable that Batres was willing to part with certain items in order to fi- 
nance his excavations at the site, particularly those items that he deemed of 
minor significance or low quality, those that he suspected of being forgeries, or 
those for which he retained duplicates.55 

Another factor that likely contributed to Batres's decision to sell the map of 
Teotihuacán to Blake was the question of whether it should, in fact, be consid- 
ered an antiquity. At this time, the question of the precise status of artifacts 
recovered from archaeological sites—as Blake highlighted above in his letter 
to Starr—was a matter of some ambiguity. Debates raged over how such mate- 
rial cultural should be classified, and such debates intersected with questions 
of legal authority and ownership. What constituted an antiquity? Was the term 
properly applicable only to pre-Columbian artifacts? What was the status of 
items, such as the map of Teotihuacán, that originated in the Colonial period? 
Were they worthy of serious scholarly study?56 

The antiquities legislature passed in 1897 would privilege the importance 
of artifacts from precontact civilizations, but this only codified an emphasis 
that was already long in place.57 Although the map was supposedly found in 
the ancient city of Teotihuacán, it was clearly crafted in the colonial era, and 
Batres was chiefly interested in the recovery of pre-Columbian items. This may 
have contributed to his decision to part with the map, despite the fact that 
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Teotihuacán remained the most important site of Batres's activities through- 
out his tenure as Inspector General; he was so devoted to the site, in fact, that 
he built a museum there specifically dedicated to housing artifacts from his 
Teotihuacán excavations. It was for his finds at Teotihuacán that Batres hoped 
he would be best remembered, and it was on his archaeological work there 
that, for better or worse, his professional reputation would ultimately depend. 

Batres was placed in a curious and difficult position—entitled, and even 
forced by his financial obligations, to sell off certain artifacts; tasked with pre- 
venting the illegitimate sale of others; and suspected of selling yet other arti- 
facts illegitimately for personal gain. Shifts in public perception regarding the 
importance of the nation’s archaeological legacy gradually placed his activities 
under increasing scrutiny. Rumors about the selling of antiquities flew around 
the valley in these years, and Batres was not the only individual to be impli- 
cated in what was seen as an endemic culture of corruption. In April 1904, El 
Imparcial directly addressed this issue in an editorial that highlighted the two- 
fold nature of the problem. First, they protested against the sale of antiquities 
to “foreign millionaires” by “malos Mexicanos” and called for stricter antiquities 
laws and enforcement in the name of science, culture, and patriotism. Second, 
the newspaper also noted that locals around Teotihuacan were selling false an- 
tiquities.58 Batres was slow to respond to this building public pressure. In fact, 
it was not until 1910—after his personal break with the antiquarian and some- 
time-forger Eugene Boban—that Batres published a vehement attack on and 
condemnation of the sale of false antiquities, especially those that were poorly 
and grotesquely crafted.** The attempt to publicly distance himself from such 
activities and former associates struck some as disingenuous. Although identi- 
fying false antiquities in both national and international museums and in the 
marketplace had long been an ongoing concern for Batres, many suspected 
that—whether through ignorance or guile—he was not above dealing in ar- 
tifacts of dubious authenticity himself, as his close association with Eugéne 
Boban would indicate. 


58 Lombardo, Pasado, Volumen 11, 211-215. 
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Eugène Boban had arrived in Mexico in 1857, at the age of twenty-three, and, 
enamored with the country, was soon fluent in both Spanish and Nahuatl. In 
1864, during the French military intervention in Mexico, Boban participated in 
an expedition commissioned by Napoleon 111 to collect Indigenous artifacts 
for shipment back to France; notably, several artifacts that he collected would 
be featured in the Exposition Universelle in Paris in 1867. He also found himself 
serving as the official archaeologist in Maximilian von Habsburg’s court, and 
in 1865, he was appointed as an archaeological consultant to Napoleon 111s 
Commission Scientifique; he soon began to style himself the “antiquarian to the 
Emperor.’©° It was on these early excursions for Napoleon 111 and the Emperor 
Maximilian that Boban began to acquire the vast personal collection of an- 
cient Mexican artifacts that, on leaving government service, would allow him 
to open a store in Mexico as a dealer in oddities and Aztec antiquities. In so 
doing, Boban openly flouted Emperor Maximilian’s antiquities law of 1835, 
which specified that all discoveries supported by his expeditions should be 
placed in the national museum. Moreover, when Boban returned to France 
in the 1870s, he took with him thousands of objects. These materials included 
artifacts that he had excavated himself as well as an extensive collection of 
books and manuscripts that he had purchased when the church was forced 
to disband its libraries under the Juarez administration’s Ley Nacional. These 
items subsequently became the inventory for his international businesses and 
found their way onto the foreign antiquities market. 

Boban returned to México in 1885 and connected with Batres shortly after 
the latter became the national Inspector General. The two were occasionally 
seen together at archaeological sites; El Monitor Republicano reported that, 
while touring Tula, Batres was accompanied by Boban, who was described at 
that time as the proprietor of the museum in Guerrero.9! It was around this 
time that Boban requested Batres's assistance in his endeavor to sell one of his 
remaining “crystal skulls” to the National Museum. Learning of this, Wilson 
Wilberforce Blake reported in a letter to the American archaeologist William 
H. Holmes that Batres was assisting Boban with his collecting in Mexico, and 
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FIGURE 29 Leopoldo Batres and Eugene Boban, broadside. 
Batres and Boban joined together to publish this list of archaeological zones in 
1885. Leopoldo Batres and Eugene Boban, Cuadro arqueológico y etnográfico 
de la republica mexicana (Mexico: Imp. de Murgia, 1885). 
COURTESY OF THE SPECIAL COLLECTIONS RESEARCH CENTER, UNIVERSITY 
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he remarked derisively that Batres was helping Boban in his efforts to sell a 
crystal skull to the National Museum.® 

Early the following year, in February 1886, Holmes published a warning that 
acquiring fake antiquities was as easy as purchasing an item from a vendor 
at Teotihuacán, and he suspected that most of the antiquities being sold to 
Europeans and Americans were falsified. While most of these pieces were 
poorly made, there were some, Holmes asserted, that were so well constructed 
that they might never be identified.® Although he refrained from mentioning 
either Boban or Batres by name, the veiled implication was clear. In a blow to 
the reputations of both the Inspector General and Boban, Genaro Garcia, the 
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director of the National Museum, rejected the purchase of the crystal skull after 
determining that Boban’s “artifact” was a fake and not of Aztec origin. In the 
wake of this revelation, Batres then decisively broke with Boban, denounced 
him as a fraudulent merchant, and accused him of smuggling antiquities. It 
was at this juncture that Boban moved his shop to New York City, where he 
continued to auction off thousands of Mexican artifacts, colonial manuscripts, 
and books. Tiffany’s, unaware of Garcia’s assessment, eventually purchased the 
last of Boban's crystal skulls.9* 

In the aftermath of their vehement falling out, Boban turned on Batres and 
leveled accusations of his own, even going so far as to write a frankly slander- 
ous letter to Porfirio Díaz about his former friend and one-time partner. In that 
letter, Boban urgently encouraged Díaz to remove Batres from his post, as he 
was rumored to be a scoundrel, a brute, and a bandit who should be inves- 
tigated. Boban claimed that, "this investigation will reveal to you many very 
sad facts, and then you will have this wretched crook driven out by horsewhip 
as he deserves.” Boban cautioned Díaz that scholars all over the world were 
laughing at Batres and that, by allowing Batres to carry his own letters of refer- 
ence, Díaz was embarrassing himself. Boban warned Díaz that there were nu- 
merous financial and scientific frauds attributed to Batres. Additionally, Boban 
accused Batres of being “too cowardly to ask for satisfaction.” Perhaps Boban 
meant that Batres should have challenged him to a duel rather than persisting 
in slandering Boban "from afar" while Boban was out of Mexico.55 

Boban's vitriolic condemnation of Batres came less than a year after the 
break in their friendship and the collapse of their business partnership in sell- 
ing antiquities. It is clear that his attacks were motivated, at least in part, by a 
personal agenda; and yet this does not imply that there was no truth to them, 
and their effect was not insubstantial. It is important to bear in mind that, 
although Boban's attack was no doubt prompted by his personal feud with the 
Inspector General, he was only one of many foreigners who found themselves 
in such feuds, often coming into conflict with Batres over the issue of who 
could have access to the artifacts and what they could do with them. Many of 
Boban's claims would be repeated by other scholars as a mixture of accusation 
and gossip, and whatever their veracity may have been, they increasingly col- 
ored the wider perception of the Inspector General. 
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In large part, the accusations that Batres was selling stolen artifacts for 
personal profit were based on hearsay, but that did not make them any less 
pervasive. The travel writer Henry Baerlein repeats jokes, rumors, and accusa- 
tions against Batres in Mexico: Land of Unrest without revealing his sources 
of information, but takes obvious delight in the broad caricature that he cre- 
ates. His discussion of Batres includes the joke that all of France expected the 
Mona Lisa to disappear with Batres when, in exile, he visited France. Baerlein, 
among others, was not above making a joke about Batres’s weight, which ev- 
eryone could see had increased as Batres had improved his personal finances. 
Baerlein remarked derisively, “So the cunning Toltecs worked in porphyry and 
made a golden breastplate for their statue of the Sun, and with consummate 
skill inlaid the pea-green jadeite on their teeth—so that Don Leopoldo Batres 
might maintain his large expanse of body.’ Furthermore, Baerlein claimed 
that Batres had been overheard at a dinner party saying that his government 
position did not pay him enough to live in a “gentlemanly style” and that Batres 
was thereby inferring that he augmented his income by trading in antiquities.97 
If Batres had been boldly suggesting that he would sell antiquities to foreign- 
ers, I suspect that he was certainly advertising to the right audience, because 
this would have been precisely the group of people who would have had an 
interest in purchasing and exporting antiquities in any way that they could. 

It is probable that the source of much of Baerlein’s gossip was Batres's 
rival, Zelia Nuttall. Baerlein and Nuttall became fast friends when they met 
in Mexico, and he repeats many of the rumors that she was spreading among 
her friends, in addition to summarizing parts of her article, “The Island of 
Sacrificios; from the American Anthropologist in his own publication without 
directly acknowledging her essay.9? Baerlein ultimately argued that Batres's al- 
leged excesses represented a misuse of centralizing power and a disregard for 
state's rights, which were articulated in the Mexican constitution but were rou- 
tinely violated by the Porfirian government. The fact that Baerlein phrases his 
critique of Batres in terms of a violation of regional authority and autonomy 
demonstrates how successful the Porfirians, and especially Batres, were at cen- 
tralizing their power and underscores how control of archaeological artifacts 
and political authority were closely linked. 
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Although Nuttall and Baerlein accused Batres of selling antiquities illegally, 
they both happily looked the other way while Nuttall’s associate Alfred Tozzer 
smuggled jade out of Mexico and sent it to the Peabody Museum. Meanwhile, 
Saville, charged with collecting for the Peabody Museum, zealously sent piec- 
es back to the American Museum of Natural History without the permits re- 
quired from the Mexican government. Nuttall herself trucked home with a 
few pieces from Mitla, including two onyx vessels that she later sold to the 
archaeologist Charles Bowditch at the Peabody Museum.*? Ross Parmenter 
was able to document at least ten pieces that Nuttall smuggled out. After all, 
her living came from a stipend provided by her patrons, Phoebe Hearst and 
the University of California, specifically for the purpose of collecting items 
for them.”° The archaeologist Franz Blom reportedly told William Spratling, 
a fellow faculty member at Tulane University, that he when he met Nuttall he 
would be charmed by “this distinguished old English lady,” but he should be 
warned: “Don't take anything out for her.””! 

The double standard that underlay Nuttall’s and others’ assumptions that 
they could simply take the pieces that they wished to take home reflected 
widespread European attitudes regarding the collecting of artifacts from 
colonial—or formerly colonial—countries (particularly Egyptian artifacts, 
part of the then-rampant phenomena of Egyptomania). In this period, wealthy 
Europeans were simply accustomed to possessing the pieces that they desired. 
The British, in particular, seemed to feel entitled to any piece at all, having 
acquired such important and iconic artifacts as the Rosetta Stone, the Elgin 
Marbles, and the Colossal Head of Ramses 11; the French, for their part, had 
been amassing artifacts since the Napoleonic expedition in Egypt had returned 
in 1801 with items collected by the Antiquities Commission.” 

Indeed, the protection or seizure of artifacts by the government of a rela- 
tively weak nation such as Mexico was frequently regarded as a kind of “theft” 
from the antiquarian or archaeologist who had uncovered it, and smuggling 
artifacts out of the country or evading antiquities laws was regarded as a neces- 
sary evil to avoid such an outcome. On the one hand, it was believed that the 
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individual who had uncovered the treasure, and not the Mexican government, 
was entitled to it; on the other hand, in the name of science, it was only appro- 
priate that significant artifacts belong to scholarly institutions and museums 
in Europe or the United States. The American naturalist Frederick Ober, who 
believed that foreigners had the right to remove from Mexico any artifacts they 
desired, clearly expressed the assumptions that underlay such behavior and 
the attitude that most took toward Batres's attempts to enforce the antiquities 
laws: 


An antiquarian is not like the wise man, who found a treasure and went 
straight away and hid it; but he, immediately he discovers anything of 
value, sets up such a howl of self-glorification that the attention of the 
whole world is directed thereto. Then while the excavator is absent, look- 
ing for some means of conveying his treasure out of the country the gov- 
ernment steps in and quietly carries it off. Thus Mexico is enriched.” 


Clearly, Ober believed that a scholar’s right to inquiry and removal surpassed 
a nation’s right of possession. He ignored the growing trend among nations, 
including Mexico, to use those artifacts for nationalist purposes and assumed 
that, in the name of science—which Ober blithely considered to be synony- 
mous with European and American scientific institutions—foreigners might 
take what they wished, even if Mexican law expressly forbade it. Batres found 
himself working against this assumption that the authority of international 
science outweighed that of the nation, while at the same time needing to as- 
sert his scientific authority and professionalism. This contradiction greatly 
complicated his role as the Inspector General and placed him in a deeply con- 
flicted position with respect to the international archaeological community. 


Batres’s Exit 


Batres's tenure as Inspector General was marked by controversy and strife from 
the beginning. Diaz began receiving suggestions that he remove Batres from 
his post as early as 1885, just two years after Batres was appointed. In particular, 
E.T. Hamy, the director of the Trocadero in Paris—whom Batres would often 
claim as a mentor—wrote to Diaz suggesting that Batres should be removed 
after he apparently made a poor showing at an archaeological conference in 
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Paris.”4 Boban, Nuttall, Maudslay, and others would repeatedly call for Batres's 
ouster throughout his career of twenty-six years. However, Diaz not only re- 
tained Batres as the Inspector but also frequently praised his excavations, par- 
ticularly at Teotihuacan, for their scientific rigor.” 

In part, this ongoing support might be attributed to simple nepotism, cro- 
nyism, and Batres's close relationship to Díaz's family. However, such an ex- 
planation fails to take into account something that Batres's many critics also 
seemingly never fully grasped. The priorities of the Porfirian regime were not 
synonymous with those of professional archaeology. The Díaz regime was in- 
terested in archaeology primarily for its political and ideological uses and un- 
derstood the opportunities that archaeology afforded for impressive spectacles 
and fostering a stronger sense of national identity. In creating the office of the 
Inspector General, the Porfirians established a bureaucratic position through 
which they could develop raw materials, acquire archaeological artifacts, and 
excavate ruins as well as determine the presentation and significance of those 
objects. The task of the Inspector General was primarily to assist in the cre- 
ation and propagation of a national archaeological language and iconography 
and to enforce the nation’s claims upon its own archaeological heritage. In 
both of these tasks, Batres acquitted himself admirably. 

Importantly, this project of transforming Mexico's archaeological resources 
into a source of national iconography and identity was integral to a broader 
progressive agenda. Justo Sierra, in his role as Secretary of Public Education, 
was one of the main proponents of developing national symbols based on 
Aztec motifs and, importantly, was Batres's direct superior. Therefore, the ac- 
cusations of corruption leveled against Batres are not to be interpreted merely 
as personal slights against him but should be seen, more importantly, as at- 
tacks on his office and as a weakening of Sierra's liberal project. From the 
Porfirian perspective, to criticize Batres was to delegitimize the liberal agenda, 
and Sierra and Díaz defended Batres in order to protect the authority of his of- 
fice and, in turn, the legitimacy of their own authority. Opposition to Batres's 
archaeological methods, therefore, threatened to discredit him not simply as 
an archaeologist but as a government official. 

In a sense, Batres's career can be seen as a microcosm of the Porfiriato, en- 
compassing both its failings and its powerful transformative possibilities. On 
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the level of the global stage, the Porfirians were attempting to reinvent Mexico 
as a modern nation, alternately disavowing and valorizing a complicated past, 
and recasting weakness into an image of strength and power. In a remark- 
ably parallel way, Leopoldo Batres assisted with that project through a similar 
process of self-transformation: a man of questionable parentage and dubious 
education, he refashioned himself into an internationally known archaeolo- 
gist and, almost single-handedly, built one of the Porfiriato’s most powerful 
and successfully centralized bureaucracies.” Likewise, many of the faults and 
failings ascribed to Batres were ones that were endemic to the Porfiriato, and 
many—his forcefulness, his brashness, his pragmatism, and his overweening 
pride—could equally be seen as virtues, or even necessities, in Mexico’s first 
Inspector General. The monumental tasks that he was given often required 
precisely such a character, and Batres’s ability to accomplish what others could 
not made him indispensable. Sierra, for one, depended on Batres to do the 
dirty work required of the state archaeologist. As Bueno points out, Sierra de- 
fended Batres from his critics, despite his personal distaste for the man, be- 
cause he believed that the Pyramid of the Sun would not be excavated in time 
for the centennial without Batres: “It would be impossible to carry out [the 
excavation] without the aid of that conniving rouge Mr. Batres.””” 

As time went on, however, the priorities and needs of the Diaz regime 
gradually shifted. As Mexico increasingly focused on taking a place among the 
progressive and modern international community of nations, the importance 
of professionalism, genuine scientific rigor, and conformity to international 
standards increased. The chorus of criticism against Batres had initially been 
centered upon the fairness or legitimacy of the restrictions that he imposed 
upon other (primarily foreign) archaeologists and antiquarians. In the final 
years of Batres’s tenure, Nuttall and others shifted their attack to addressing 
his appalling lack of proper scientific methodology and amateurish excavation 
techniques. 

This privileging of European scientific training and methods had, at 
one time, been largely irrelevant to the Diaz regime, particularly insofar as 
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archaeology was a field that had long been populated by amateurs, enthusiasts, 
and treasure hunters. With the growing professionalization of the discipline, 
however, such charges against Batres became an increasing embarrassment 
for the regime, and pressure on Diaz to replace Batres with a more widely re- 
spected scholar and archaeologist increased. This opposition intensified in the 
wake of the embarrassing altercation between Batres and Alfredo Chavero at 
the 1902 ICA in New York, and it is tempting to speculate that, if Chavero had 
not passed away in 1906, he might well have been an oppositional force that 
Batres could not overcome. 

In any case, the overwhelming criticisms and embarrassment caused by 
Batres’s behavior put an increasing strain on his formerly good relations with 
the president. In the aftermath of the Ica in 1902, despite being the brother-in- 
law of the president, Batres could no longer command an audience with Diaz 
at will. As scrutiny on Mexico increased as a result of the independence cel- 
ebrations, so did the focus on Batres. After all, Díaz had intended that Batres's 
work should showcase the glory of the ancient past for the celebrations, not 
invite embarrassment and ridicule. Unfortunately, the attentions directed to- 
ward Batres's activities provided fewer benefits for Díaz than the president 
must have hoped. Batres's strongest qualification, his enthusiasm, could not 
erase the structural damage that he was accused of inflicting during rapid and 
often sloppy excavations, and when the accusations arose that he had dam- 
aged and pilfered artifacts, he acquired a widespread reputation as a villain. 

As Nuttall points out at the end of her article in American Anthropologist, by 
the end of his tenure, the possibility that Batres might lose his position despite 
his close personal relationship with Díaz was growing, because the expecta- 
tions and standards of the majority of Mexican scholars regarding the conduct 
of archaeology had begun to change. They too, and not simply foreign archae- 
ologists, were now loudly criticizing Batres and his methods. 

In June 1910, yet another round of criticism was directed at Batres when the 
newspaper El Tiempo charged him with not fulfilling his title of Conservator 
of Monuments. Nuttall, for one, strongly approved of this newspaper and con- 
sidered it to be respectable, conservative, patriotic, and Catholic, all of which 
were virtues in her opinion.” El Tiempo reported that Batres had been notified 
about an open tomb at the site of Mitla. Rather than visit the site himself or 
send another archaeologist (or even his son) to inspect the area, Batres appar- 
ently dispatched his untrained domestic servant to investigate and report on 
what he found. El Tiempo insisted that the examination of the site should have 
been conducted scientifically in order to avoid a loss of data: 
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Measurement of distances and depths should be taken, the material found 
should be separated and examined, photographs should be taken—in 
fact, everything should be done in order to discover what science is al- 
ways hungry to learn ... In the present case this is not only a question of 
scientific interest, but one which involves Mexico’s good name. We there- 
fore hope that with all activity and energy steps will be taken to avoid the 
ridicule that threatens us and the loss of the data which may be obtain- 
able from said discovery.”9 


This editorial passage reveals three things. First, it is clear from the commen- 
tary that there existed a strong, widespread dislike for the ineptness of Batres’s 
unorthodox methods. Second, by this period, the use of scientific research 
methods was both respected and expected. Third, the connection between ar- 
chaeological ruins and nationalism was well established in the popular imagi- 
nation. Batres’s behavior with respect to Mitla therefore worked against the 
interests of Mexican nationalism—the very purpose for which the office of 
Inspector General had been established—and El Tiempo argued for his remov- 
al from his position if only for that infraction. The editor argued that, if Batres’s 
incompetence in archaeological matters was not enough to justify his removal 
from office, then perhaps he could be removed because he had damaged the 
national image of Mexico. His carelessness, El Tiempo argued, gave Mexico 
an international reputation for sloppiness, and his abuse of artifacts under- 
mined Porfirian attempts to manipulate those artifacts to promote national- 
ism. When Batres allowed damage to occur at Mitla, his carelessness could, in 
fact, be construed as a betrayal of his country, because it undermined efforts 
to consolidate the nationalist ideal, which was increasingly tied to the nation’s 
archaeological legacy. 

However, even Batres’s greatest enemies were not able to divest him of his 
power while he remained under Diaz’s protection, and Batres’s personal au- 
thority remained deeply intertwined with the bureaucratic structure of the 
Porfirian administration. Nevertheless, his position could be protected only 
as long as Diaz could protect himself, and Batres’s career quickly unraveled 
when Díaz was exiled. Batres held out until 30 June 1911, but then the newly 
installed Minister of Public Instruction divested the Inspector General of his 
position, and Batres sailed to Europe.®° He left his office as controversially as 
he had occupied it; rumors flew that Batres was caught trying to ship a load of 
“idols and archaeological specimens” to Guatemala from Mexico just when he 
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was leaving for exile.®! Over time, as professional standards took ever greater 
hold in the field of archaeology, Batres found his past behavior and methods— 
whether espousing outmoded racial theories or selling artifacts—discredited 
and even criminalized; it is most likely that, even if he had not been forced 
into exile, he would have been pushed out of the field. Addressing the Ica in 
1928, Franz Boas acknowledged Batres’s death with faint praise and a slightly 
inaccurate characterization: “Doctor Leopoldo Batres, honorary vice president 
of the meeting held in Mexico, died in December 1926 [...] He was a collector 
deeply interested in the remains of the Ancient Mexican Civilizations."8? In 
many ways, it was only after the revolution that the nationalist goals that the 
Porfirians had established for Mexican archaeology would truly come to frui- 
tion, albeit in a distinctly different form. 


81 Baerlein, Mexico, 108. 
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Conclusion 


The “philosophical” foundation of traditionalism is summarized in the 
certainty that there is an ontological correspondence between reality 
and representation, between society and the collections of symbols that 
represent it. What is defined as patrimony and identity claims to be the 
faithful reflection of the national essence. 


NESTOR GARCÍA CANCLINI! 


The trade in archaeological antiquities, which reached a high point in the mid- 
nineteenth century, has again grown dramatically in the opening years of the 
twenty-first century. The market for these illegally acquired artifacts includes 
not only private art collectors but also universities and museums, and many of 
the same tensions between academic and scientific institutions and national 
patrimony that characterized the nineteenth century remain. James Cuno, the 
former Director of the Art Institute of Chicago, suggests that most items of- 
fered for sale or donation to museums do not have provenance, which may 
suggest that they were looted, and that museum acquisitions will therefore be 
paralyzed if laws are passed that prevent the purchase of such items.? The con- 
sequences for archaeology of this robust market for illegal artifacts are severe. 
It is nearly impossible for archaeologists to gain access to artifacts at newly 
discovered sites in impoverished countries, such as Peru, Guatemala, and Iraq, 
because looters are often the first to discover and empty a site. 

The problem is so extensive in Peru, to cite only one example, that archae- 
ologists often do not even know where the archaeological zones are located 
until the looted items hit the illegal marketplace.? The damage to the nation’s 
archaeological and historical legacy is potentially irreparable and provides a 
strong impetus for Peruvian archaeologists to attempt to forge a connection 
between the modern state and regional archaeological heritages. This con- 
nection is being strengthened through the application of international and 
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national laws that prohibit the transportation of artifacts out of Peru. It is im- 
portant to stress that the connection between archaeology and the Peruvian 
state had to be actively constructed, because no such strong connection had 
existed before.* Such is the case in many economically impoverished but ar- 
chaeologically rich countries. The existence of laws protecting antiquities is 
often largely symbolic, if only because poor governments frequently cannot 
afford to staff security in archaeological zones. However, even this symbolic 
emphasis on the importance of the nation’s archaeology is significant in link- 
ing national identity to a nation’s material history. 

The journalist Roger Atwood and the archaeologist Colin Renfrew empha- 
size the importance of getting to an archaeological site before it has been 
looted, so that the site may be documented and excavated properly, thereby 
allowing scientists to have some ability to interpret the findings at the site.5 
To this end, many of the anti-antiquities trading laws are not aimed at those 
individuals or institutions who illegally purchase the items but rather at the 
looters who originally wrest those items from the ground. What is ultimately at 
stake is not simply the control of these artifacts as an economic resource, but 
access to and control of the knowledge, ideas, and images that those artifacts 
generate. If these archaeological resources are to be deployed in the interests 
of fashioning national identity, it is imperative that they first be made available 
for study, cataloging, and incorporation into a nation’s historical self-narrative. 

In Mexico, the process of looting archaeological sites, which began in the 
sixteenth century, continues today, with Mexican artifacts often hitting the il- 
licit market place. For example, Maya stelas continue to be sawed off from sites 
in the jungles of southern Mexico and northern Guatemala.® However, Mexico 
has successfully forged a connection between archaeological zones, antiqui- 
ties, and the national identity. This process was slow and deliberate, with the 
issues being contested throughout the Porfiriato. As a result, Mexico is today 
far more successful than nations such as Peru, which did not establish such 
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connections until recently, in documenting and preventing the illegal trade in 
antiquities from its Indigenous sites. 

As Mexico’s first Inspector General and Conservator of Archaeological 
Monuments, it was Leopoldo Batres who was given the unprecedented task 
of applying antiquities laws on a national scale and identifying objects that 
belonged to and represented his nation. Many of the difficulties and issues 
that Batres faced, both logistical and ideological, were extraordinarily daunt- 
ing, and he was often the first person to confront them. In many ways, despite 
his shortcomings, he was precisely the type of individual who was needed at 
this point in Mexico’s national history. The Porfirian administrators were at- 
tempting to modernize Mexico, but many of them were doing so with tradi- 
tional caudillo methods.” I would argue that Batres's personal and professional 
conflicts with others in the field, rather than simply being indicative of his van- 
ity and recalcitrance, highlight that he possessed exactly the kind of forceful 
personality necessary to get the national archaeological program underway. In 
contrast to the typical image of the effete academic, scientist, or scholar, Batres 
was a rough sort with a coarse manner, even capable at times of coming across 
as a menacing thug, but the Porfirian state needed precisely such a person in 
the field. The situation necessitated the presence of a strong, uncompromis- 
ing character with an unbending will, one who could confront and confound 
hostile conditions, looters, and imperious foreigners alike while excavating out 
on the wild borders of Mexico. 

Moreover, his efforts, however controversial they may have been at the time 
or appear in retrospect, indisputably laid the groundwork for Mexico's subse- 
quent tradition of archaeological greatness. Many of his methods and theories 
were compromised by his scientific shortcomings, inaccurate timelines, and 
convoluted racial theories. His practices made him vulnerable to attacks from 
Zelia Nuttall and Alfredo Chavero. However, Batres was a quintessential fin-de- 
siécle archaeologist, and his achievements must be understood in the context 
of his historical moment. Out of such a period of intellectual and ideological 
strife, the image of the modern Mexican nation-state was formed. 

The need for such a forceful character was one that Diaz, himself a strong- 
man with a matter-of-fact approach to the exercise of power, could well 
understand. The fact that, despite increasing pressure and embarrassing epi- 
sodes, Diaz did not remove Batres from office is therefore unsurprising and 
typical of the static, entrenched Porfirian bureaucracy. Like most Porfirian 
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administrators, Batres overstayed his usefulness and became increasingly out 
of step with the times while still in his office. Nevertheless, he was instrumen- 
tal in achieving Porfirian goals, he assisted the state in centralizing power over 
its archaeological resources, and he helped the state in drawing its legitimacy 
from the Indigenous past. 

The period of the Mexican Revolution would see the end of the Porfirian 
regime, and the sense of national identity that had been so carefully construct- 
ed would be temporarily placed in abeyance. In the wake of the revolution, 
however, the importance of archaeology to the state would reemerge, largely 
through the work of Batres’s rival and successor, Manuel Gamio. 

Gamio’s rise was directly attributable to the support of those scholars, such 
as Zelia Nuttall and Franz Boas, who sought to instill a higher degree of profes- 
sionalism in the field of Mexican archaeology. Nuttall had involved herself in 
obtaining a scholarship for Gamio that enabled the young Mexican anthro- 
pologist to study anthropology with Franz Boas at Columbia University, and 
Justo Sierra had been convinced by Boas to supply funding for the scholar- 
ship. Boas and Nuttall hoped that the development of the International School 
of American Anthropology and Ethnology in Mexico City, which opened in 
1910 under Seler, would train Mexican scholars in philosophy and thus create 
a school of professional anthropology in Mexico. Nuttall’s ultimate goal, of 
course, was to replace Batres, whom she and her friends viewed as emblem- 
atic of a system of nepotism and corruption, with a student from this program 
and to provide Mexico with a native archaeology program that reproduced 
Boasian professionals.? Gamio was engaged to assist in teaching while continu- 
ing his studies, and Nuttall had chosen him to work with her on excavations 
in the Valley of Mexico.!° Gamio finished the Master’s program at Columbia 
University in 191 and earned the PhD in 1921, thereby confirming his creden- 
tials as a professional. 

Gamio became one of the scholars most closely associated with the 
International School and was eventually appointed its director. The Mexican 
revolution resulted in a lack of governmental funding and unsafe conditions 
for archaeological work in the Valley of Mexico, and the importance of foreign 
(particularly American) funding for archaeological work in Mexico increased 
exponentially. Such funding was predicated on the notion that archaeologi- 
cal work would be done by scholars, like Gamio, who were able to meet the 
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standards of the international scientific community. The time for strongmen 
like Batres had passed, and a new era of professionalism was ascendant in the 
field of Mexican archaeology. 

The school, although nonfunctional throughout much of the revolution, 
managed to continue under Gamio’s guidance. Throughout the years of the 
revolution, Gamio negotiated small amounts of funding from the short-term 
presidents, who viewed him as largely apolitical, and the school operated 
sporadically until Gamio resigned his post in the early 1920s. During his ten- 
ure as the second Inspector General and Conservator of Monuments and 
Archaeology, Gamio succeeded in shifting the focus of Mexican archaeology 
away from monumentalism and toward a more anthropological approach to 
both the past and contemporary Indigenous culture. 

The focus did not shift back to archaeology until 1939, when President Lazaro 
Cardenas declared that the newly formed National Institute of Anthropology 
and History (INAH) would be responsible for the investigation and protection 
of archaeological zones and objects. Cardenas intended that INAH should 
fulfill the ideals of the revolution and said that the institution would be the 
“embodiment of the basic principles of the Mexican Revolution” with the goal 
of “the signification of the position of the Indian, alive as well as dead.” In 
essence, when the Cardenas administration rewrote the antiquities laws, they 
upheld the Porfirian legislation and added the stipulation that scientific re- 
search must be conducted and shared. 

In 1938, Cardenas cemented the professionalization of archaeology in 
Mexico when he declared that INAH would be responsible for: 


1. Exploration of archaeological zones in the country; 

2. Vigilance, conservation and restoration of archaeological monuments 
and newly discovered sites; 

3. Scientific investigation regarding archaeology, history, anthropology, and 
ethnography relating to Indigenous populations; 

4. Publication of the results of these studies.2 


The intersection of nationalism and professional archaeology in Mexico was 
thus made explicit, with INAH’s goal defined as preservation of the national 
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patrimony. The law reiterated that all of the items mentioned, including both 
sites and artifacts, belonged to the nation. 

As the historian Friedrich Katz has emphasized, the Porfirians provided the 
means of their own undoing. They created a centralized but inflexible state 
that could not adjust to the political needs of the twentieth century. “In the 
case of Porfirian Mexico, there is no doubt that state modernization [...] played 
a decisive role in provoking the Mexican Revolution: both taxation and the 
creation of a national and regional bureaucracy that destroyed local autonomy 
had very much to do with the outbreak of the Revolution"? However, in the 
case of archaeology, the bureaucratic and academic structures established in 
the Porfirian era survived the Mexican Revolution. Long after the fall of the 
Porfirian regime, it was the International School of American Anthropology 
and Ethnology that helped to fulfill the Porfirian cientifico ambition of trans- 
forming the image of the Indian into an enduring national icon. The ground- 
work laid during the Porfirian period by promoting the Aztec as a symbol of 
national unity would be built upon in the decades to come. Through his posi- 
tion in the school, Gamio was able to emphasize the centrality of the Indian to 
Mexican history and the Mexican state. The concept of the “Indian,” its cultural 
centrality promoted through government-sponsored indigenismo, would be- 
come the idealized representation of Mexican national identity. The struggles, 
failures, and triumphs of Porfirian archaeology shaped the nation’s vision of 
itself, and that vision, complex and contested though it may be, remains as a 
lasting legacy. 
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